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PREFACE. 



Among the serious defects that have prevailed in our systems 
of elementary instruction, none has been more evident than the 
imperfect manner in which the grammar of our own language 
has been taught In many schools, instruction in the principles 
of English grammar has been wholly omitted; as if correctness 
in speaking and writing would be acquired by practice, or in 
the study of other languages. Even in those schools where 
a different system has prevailed, the pupils hate derived but 
little practical benefit ; for the text-books in use have been so 
complex and obscure, or so brief and defective, and the plan 
of teaching so entirely a work of memory, that many of our 
countrymen in the present day, whose education has been con- 
fined to then- own language, are unable to speak or even write 
grammatically. This national defect is to be attributed,. in a 
great measure, to the almost exclusively classical character of 
our educational establishments ; which has led those learned 
men, who have been engaged in the teaching of youth, to 
employ their talent in illustrating the languages of Greece and 
Rome rather than in elucidating their own ; and, therefore, the 
task of constructing an English Grammar has been left to less 
qualified individuals. 

Nothing can more thoroughly illustrate this fact than the 
circumstances under which the popular Grammar of lindley 
Murray was composed. It appears, from his own account, 
that the .science of grammar had occupied but little of his 
attention until he was employed to prepare a new compilation 
on that subject. But, notwithstanding, the work which he 
produced was so superior to any then in use, that immediately 
on its appearance it became the text-book in almost evexy 
school ; and the continuance of its popularity has led many to 
believe that no farther improvement could be made. Yet, how 
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few pupils have derived a practical knowledge of grammar from 
his work. 

As class-books, Murray's Grammar and Exercises have been 
found so incumbered with rules and examples, that the memory 
of the pupil is fatigued by their prolixity, and his understand- 
ing confused by their numerous contradictions, which, even with 
the help of the Key, he is unable to reconcile with each other. 
Nor has the case been much amended by the modifications of 
his works which have appeared from time to time under dif- 
ferent titles. In these oracular digests, the rules and illustrations 
have been so greatly abridged, as to be utterly unfit for the 
purposes of grammatical instruction. 

With this conviction upon his mind, the Editor of the present 
work was persuaded that the defects referred to could only be 
overcome by the adoption of a New English Grammar, and of 
a difierent plan of instruction from that which has been gene- 
rally followed. He was confirmed in this opinion on exa- 
mining the various grammatical works in use in the national 
schools of France and America. Among these, the ** Insti- 
tutes of Grammar," by Goold Brown, appeared to him so Irell 
suited to the purposes of instruction, that he has adopted it as 
the basis of the present work ; and his own part of the task 
has been limited to such changes and modifications as, after 
much reflection, he judged necessary for the plan he had in 
view — the production of a practical Grammar for the use of 
English schools. 

In its present form, it is believed that this Grammar will be 
found to possess many advantages over any other now in use. 
There is nothing in it which any pupil of common abilities will 
find difficult to understand or apply. Its greatest peculiarity 
is, that it requires the pupil to speak or write a great deal, and 
the teacher very little. It is the plain didactic method of de- 
finition and example, rule and exercise, which no man who . 
means to teach grammar will ever abandon for another. There 
is only one ^ay in which grammar can be successfully taught ; 
which is to cause the principal definitions ai^d rules to be so 
thoroughly committed to memory, that they may ever after- 
wards be readily applied. But it is at this point that the pupil 
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generally feels the commencement of his difficulties, from the 
number and abstruse character of the rules he has to learn, and 
his inability to apply them. In the present work, the rules 
have been shortened, reduced in number, and expressed in a 
dear and simple manner, so as to render them more easy and 
intelligible. 

As grammar is a practical art, it is the plan of this work to 
bring every doctrine which has been learned into immediate 
and constant application; and, for this purpose, a complete 
series of exercises, adapted to its several parts, has been given, 
with notices of the manner in which they are to be used, ac- 
cording to the place assigned them: and Parsing, which is so 
essentially necessary in grammatical instruction, commences 
immediately after the first lesson of Etymology. The pupil is 
then alternately exercised in learning rules, in applying them 
in parsing, and in orally correctipg the examples of false 
syntax. In this manner, he is progressively conducted through 
all the primary definitions and rules of grammar ; and if this 
be performed according to the order prescribed, it cannot fail 
to render them perfectly familiar, and of easy application, so 
as to secure his farther progress. The same plan has been 
followed in Syntactical Parsing; and it is hoped, that the 
importance of such a method of instruction will particularly 
commend the work to teachers of youth. A series of questions 
has been appended at the foot of the page for the examination 
of classes, and the definitions and rules have been so expressed 
as to supply the answer, which the pupil should be accustomed 
to recite with clearness and fluency. 

While precision and simplicity have thus been attended to,, 
and a scheme of teaching and a system of examination sug- 
gested, care has been taken to reduce the illustrations and 
examples to a moderate compass, by the omission of those 
unnecessary details which occupy so large a space in other 
grammars. Thus, in the chapter of Prosody, a few examples 
only of the rules of punctuation have been given, as exercises 
in this department can be supplied from the djuly lesson in 
Reading, or the pages of any correctly printed work. A Key 
to the examples of false syntax has also been dispensed with. 
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that die scholar might be taught to depend more completely 
upon his own judgment and industry. By these omissions, 
space has been obtained for ample illustrations in the depart- 
ments of greater difficulty and importance, as will be especially 
seen in the division of Syntax, and the numerous examples and 
exercises with which it is accompanied. The Editor, therefore, 
confidently hopes, that wherever this work is introduced, it will 
be found so comprehensive and perspicuous, as to form an 
efficient text-book and guide to correct composition ; and yet, 
that this important branch of education may be comprised 
within a six months* course. 

It must always be kept in mind, however, that the manner of 
teaching is of more importance than even the text-book. It 
would be as hopeless to expect proficiency from a pupil who had 
merely committed the rules to memory, as it would be to 
make him a skilful arithmetician without working the sums. 
In addition therefore to the examples and exercises by which 
every rule is illustrated, and which in this work are merely 
supplied as specimens, the careful teacher will suggest others, 
according to the capacity of his pupils. The reading lesson 
of the day might supply them ; and tiius the scholars, instead 
of being confined to the pages of the Grammar, would become 
accustomed to parse at sight — and in this manner their under- 
standings would be exercised, and their emulation excited. It 
is by such instruction only that grammar can be rendered an 
interesting study to the youthful mind, and that the scholar can 
be effectively taught to express his sentiments with propriety, 
and to write his native language with correctness and elegance. 

B. T. 
London, Jan, 1, 1840. 
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A NEW 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Gbakmab is the art of speaking, reading, and 
writing the English language, according to established rules. 

It is divided into four parts ; namely, Orthography, Ety- 
mology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of the nature and power of letters, 
and their formation into words. * 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, into 
which words are divided,, and their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, and 
arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Pro(9ody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 

Obs. — As our grammatical terms are derived from the Greek lan- 
guage, it may assist the pupil in more thoroughly comprehending them, 
to uiow their literal meaning. 

Geammak is derived from gramma, a letter, — and the term is applied 
generally, because letters are the component parts of language. 

O&THoo&APHT is composed of orthos, right, and graphe, writing. 

Ettmoloot is composed of eUpnoi, true, and i4^os, speech. 

Stntaz is derived from lyn, together, and toxM, placing,-- applicable 
to the puttin|^ together of words to form a sentence. 

PaosoDT IS derived from proudia, a song, — ^thus referring to the 
melody and pronunciation of language, which it is the object of prosody 
to regulate. 



What is EligUah Orainmar? How is it divided? Of what does Orthography 
treat t Of what does Bfcymolonr treat P Of what does Syntax treat f Ot what does 
Prosody treat r 
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PART I.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography treats of the nature and power of letters, 
and their formation into words. 

OF LETTERS. 

A Letter is a character used in printing or writing, to 
represent an articulate sound. 

An articulate sound, is a distinct sound produced by the 
organs of speech. 

The English alphabet consists of twenty-six letters ; 
Aa, Bh, Cc, D d. Be, Ff, G g, Hh, /i, Jj, KJc, 
L /, Mm, Nn, O o, F p, Qq, Br, S s, T t, U u, 
rv, JTw.Xx, Yy, Zz.* 

CLASSES OF LETTERS. 

The letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

The vowels are a, e, i, o, w, and sometimes w and t/ ,• 
and are so called because they form a perfect sound when 
uttered alone.. 

The consonants are all the other letters of the alphabet ; 
and are so called because they cannot be uttered without 
the wd of a vowel. 

W and y are consonants when they go before a vowel 
heard in the same syllable ; as in wine, twine, whine, ye, 
yet, youth .• in all other cases they are vowels ; as in newly, 
dewy, eyebrow, 

GLASSES OF CONSOKANTS. 

The consonants are divided into mutes and semivowels. 

A mute is a consonant which cannot be sounded at all 
without a vowel. The mutes are h, d, k, p, q, t, and e and 
g hard. 

A sermieowel is a consonant which can be imperfectly 



* For the names and powers of letters, see Appendix, Cbap. IIL 

Of what does Orthography treat ? What is' a Letter f What is an articulate 
soond? How many letters are there in English ? Repeat them. How are the letters 
divided ? What letters are vowels ? Why are they called vowels ? Repeat them. 
What letters are consonants ? Why are they called consonants ? Repeat them. 
When are w and y consonants ? and when, vowels ? How are the consonants di. 
vided ? What is a mute ? what consonants are mutes ? What is a semivowel f 
what consonants are semivowels ? 
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soanded without a vowel. The semivowels are j^, h^j, /, m, 
fly r, Sf V, a:, z, and c and ^ soft. 

Four of the semivowels, /, m, », and r, are termed /i- 
quids, on account of the fluency of their sounds. 

rORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

In the English language, the Eoman characters are gene- 
rally employed; sometimes, the Italic; aad occasionally, 
the mn Sngliieff). 

The letters have each two forms, by which they are 
distinguished as capitals and small letters. 

Small letters constitute the body of every work; and 
capitals are used only for distinction. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS, 

RULE I. — TITLES OF BOOKS. 

The titles of books and the heads of their principal divi- 
sioQs, should be printed in capitals. When books are 
merely mentioned, the chief words in their titles begin with 
capitals, and the other letters are small ; as, *' Scott's Lay of 
the Last Minstrel." 

RULE II. FIRST WORDS. 

The first word of every sentence should begin witn a 
capital. 

RULE III. — NAMES OF THE DEITY. 

All names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, 
God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the EternaJl, the Supreme 
Being. 

RULE IV. — PROPER NAMES. 

Titles of oflSce or honour, and proper names of every de- 
scription, should begin with capitals; as, Qtieen Victoria, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William, London, the Park, 
the Thames, the British Museum, the Parliament. 



What letters are called liquids, and why ? What characters are employed in 
English? What distinction of form do we make in each of the letters? What 
is said of small letters ? and why are capitals u&ed ? How many rules for capitals 
are there ? and what are their heads? What says Rule 1st of titlet of books f — 
Knle 2d of Jlrtt »«>rrf»f— Rule 3d of names of the 2>ettyf— Rule 4th of proper 
names f 
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BtJLE V. OSJECTS PEK80NIFIED. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an 
dea strictly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 
" O Winter, ruler of th' inverted year." 

BULE VI. — WOBDS DEBIVED. 

Words derived from proper names of persons or places, 
should begin with capitals ; as, English, French, Italian. 

BUIiE VII. ^I AND o. 

The words / and O should always be capitals. 

BTTLE VIII.— IN POETBY. 

Every line in poetry should begin with a capital. 

BTTLE IX. EXTBACTS. 

The first word of a full extract, of a distinct speech, or of 
a direct quotation, should begin with a capital ; as, '^ Death 
is certain." *' Judge not, that ye be not judged." " Solomon 
says, *The fear of the Lord is the beginning of know- 
icdge.' " 

BULE X. CHIEF WOBDS. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote 
the principal subjects of discourse, may be distinguished by 
capitals. Proper names frequently have capitals through- 
out ; as, VICTORIA, or Victobia. 

OF SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

A Syllable is a sound pronounced by a single impulse of 
the voice ; it is represented by one or more letters, and is 
either a word or a part of a word ; as, a, an, ant, strength. 

A Word is an articulate sound used by common consent 
as the sign of an idea. 

In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
distinct sounds ; as, con-grat-u-late. 



What Bays Rule dth of object* personified f— Rule 6th of teord* derived f— 
Rule 7th of / and 0.— Rule 8th of poetry f^R}3le 9th of exampietf—RxHe 10th of 
chief wordtf What is a Syllable? How is a sound represented? What it a 
fTordf Can the syllables of a word be perceived by the ear ? 
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A word of one syllable is called a monoayUdble ; a word 
of two syllables, a dissyllable , a word of three syllables, a 
trissyUable; and a word of four or more syllables, ^poly- 
syllable. 

Obs. — Mono-syllable is derived from the Greek word monosy one. 

Dis-syllable from di$, two. 

Tris-syllable from ireu, three. 

Poly-syllable from fM)lyiy many. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable ; as, 
m in heat^ ou in hound : they are divided into proper ani 
improper. 

A proper diphtlumg^ is a diphthong in which both the 
vowels are sounded at once ; as, oi in noise. 

An improper diphthong^ is a diphthong in which only 
one of the vowels is sounded ; as, ie \n friend, 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable ; as, 
eau in beau, lew in view, 

A proper triphthong is a triphthong in which all the 
vowels are sounded at once ; as, twy in htioy. 

An improper triphthong, is a triphthong in which only 
one or two of the vowels are sounded ; as, eau in beauty, 
tou in anodous. 

Obs. 1. — The proper diphthongs are thirteen; ay — ia, ic, to — oiy ou, 
oWf oy — ua^ ue, ui, uo, uy. 

Obs. 2. — The improper diphthongs are twenty-five ; aa, ae, at, ao, an, 
awj ay — ea, te, ei, eo, eu, ew, ey — ie — oa, oe, oif oo, ou, om — ua, ue, uit uy, 

Obs. 3. — The only proper triphthong is uoy, given in the example 
above. 

Obs. 4. — The improper triphthongs are eleven ; awe, aye — eau, eou, 
noe, eye — ieu, ieu>, iou — oeu, owe. 

SPECIES AND FIGURE OF WOBDS. 

Words are distinguished as primitive or derivative, and 
as simple or compound. The former division is called their 
species; the latter, their figure, 

A primitive word is one that is not formed from any 
simpler word in the language ; as, wise, great, connect, 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some- sim- 
pler word in the language ; as, wisely, greatly, connected. 

A simple word is one that is not compounded ; as, watch, 
man, never. 

What is a word of one syllable called ? What is a word of two syllables called ? 
^Vhat is a word of three syllables called ? What is a word of four or more syllables 
called? What is a diphthong f How are they divided ? What is a proper diph- 
thong ?^an improper diphthong ? What is a triphthong f What is a proper triph- 

thong p an improper triphthong ? How are words distinguished in regard to apecies 

^A figure f What is a i)nn»«i»* word? What is a rf<?r»ra«i?e word ? What is a 
'inple word ? 
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A compound word is one that is composed of two or 
more simple words ; as, watchman, nevertheless, 

Permaaent compounds are consolidated; as, bookseller y 
schoolmaster : others are formed by the hyphen ; as, ship^ 
builder, cotton-spinner. 

SYLLABICATION. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are chiefly to be di- 
rected by the ear ; it may however be proper to observe the 
following rules. 

I. The consonants should genei*ally be joined to the 
vowels or diphthongs which they modify ; as ap-os-toUi-caL 

II. Derivative and grammatical terminations should gene- 
rally be separated from the radical word; as, harm-less, 
sJiame-ful, leamed-ly, 

III. Compoimds should be divided into the simple words 
which compose them ; as, watch-man, never-the-less. 

IV. At the end of a line, a word of two or more syllables 
may be divided, but a syllable cannot. 

OF SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of representing words by their proper 
letters. 

Obs. — Spelling is acquired by means of the dictionary, and by ob- 
servation in reading, rather than by the study of written rules. In the 
orthography of our language many words are variously spelled by the 
best scholars, and many others are not usually written according to the 
analogy of similar words ; but to be ignorant of orthography as esta- 
blished by our best dictionaries, is justly considered disgracenil. The 
following rules may be of service to the learner. 

MULES FOR SPELLING. 

BT7LE I. — FINAL F, L, OB S. 

Monosyllables ending in jT, I, or s, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staff, mill, pass : ex- 
cept ^, of, as, gas, has, was, yes, is, his, this, us, thus. 

BI7LE II. OTHEB FINALS. 

Words ending in any other consonant than /", /, or s, do 
not double the final letter : except add, odd, ebb, egg, inn, 
err, burr, purr, butt, buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

What is a i^ompound word ? How do perroament compounds differ from others i 

What jn^ide have we for dividini; words into syllables f What are the special rules 

'syllabication? What is Spelling^ f How is this art to be acquired ? How many 

ea fur spelling are there? and what are their heads? What sajs Eule 1st of 

• r, ;, or « ?.~Rule 2d, of other fina!» ? 
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BULE III.— DOUBLING. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
when they end with a single consonaat preceded by a single 
vowel, double their final consonant before an additional 
syllable that begins with a Towel: as drum, drummer; 
admxt^ admitting. 

Exc. — X final, being equivalent to ft«, is never doubled. 

BULE IT. — NO DOUBLING. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a single 
vowel, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, should 
remain single before an additional syllable: 2&^ fcM^ fading ; 
merits merited; moral, moralize, 

Exc. — ^But / and 8 final are usually doubled, when the 
last syllable is not accented: as, travel, traveller; bias, 
UasBed, 

BULE T. — FINAL LL. 

Primitive words ending in U, generally reject one /, be- 
fore /2£^, less, hfy and ness: as, skill, akUful, skilless; full, 
fuUy, fulness, 

Obs. — Words ending in any other doable letter preserve it double 
before these terminations; as, blissful, oddly , stiffnest, careUssnets. 

BULE VI. — FINAL E. 

The final ^ of a primitive word, is generally omitted be- 
fore an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, 
note, notable; force, forcible; hate, hating, 

Exc. — ^Words ending in ee or ge, retain the e befoie 
ableoT ous, to preserve Uie soft sound of c BJidg: os, peace, 
peaceable; manage, manageable; courage, courageous. 

BULB TII. — FINAL B. 

The final ^ of a primitive word is generally retained be- 
fore an additional termination be^nning with a consonant : 
as, tame, tameness; hope, hopeful, 

Exc. — ^When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is some- 



what says Rule 3d of the doubling of consonants ?— Rule 4th againat the doub^ 
ing of eoDMoants ?~.Rule 5tb oi jinal //f— Rule 6th ot final 0?^Rule 7th of 
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times omitted; as, trtie, truly; ar&e, awful: and some- 
times retained; as, rtie, rueful; shoe, shoeless, 

BULE VIII. FINAX Y. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a 
consonant, is changed into i before an additional termina- 
tion ; as, merry, merrier, merriest, merrily, merriment ,• 
pity, pitied, pities, pitiest, pitiless, pitiful, pitiable, 

Exc. — Before in^, y is retained to prevent the doubling" 

of i ; as, pity, pitying. Words ending in ie dropping the e 

by Kule 6th, change i into y, for the same reason; as, die, 

dying, 

Obs — When a vowel precedes, y should not be chaDged : as, day^ 
days; valley, valleys; money, moneys; monkey, monkeys* 

BTJLE IX. — COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of the sim- 
ple words which compose them ; as, whereas, thereof, sales- 
man, renew, uphill, shellfish, 

Exc— In permanent compounds, the words full and all 
drop one /; as, handful, careful, always, withal: in others, 
they retain both; 2&, fulh-eyed, all-wise, save-all. 



EXERCISES IN ORTHOGRAPHY, 

As spelling is to be learned from practice, rather than pre- 
cept, the following examples of false orthography, which the 
pupil can correct by the foregoing rules, are merely given as 
specimens of those errors into wMch careless writers are most 
apt to fall. The best method of teaching correct spelling is, to 
dictate sentences, or paragraphs, to be taken dovm in writing 
by the pupil. He should also be frequently required to repeat 
the orthographical rules, so as to impress them upon his mind. 

EXERCISE I.— CAPITALS. 

1. In poetry, I have read Pope's essay on man, Milton's 
paradise lost, Cov^er's task, and Johnson*s vanity of human 



'VS^at says Rule 8th d final y ?~.Rttle 9th of compound* f 
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wishes. In prose, I have read Groldsmith's vicar of Wakefield, 
the life and adventures of Robinson crusoe, and Hume*s his- 
tory of england. 

2. fear God. honour the king, love thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

3. The titles omniscient and omnipotent, are applied to the 
supreme being, to indicate his boundless knowledge and power. 
He is also called god, because he is good ; the creator, because 
he made all ; and the eternal, because he is from everlasting to 
everlasting. 

4. The crown of england was obtained by william the con- 
queror, duke of normandy, in consequence of the victory of 
nastings, and the death of harold. 

5. '< Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee. 

Jest and youthful jollity. 

Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 

Ajid laughter holding bothhis sides.'* 

6. National prejudices are often expressed in such epithets 
as, Spanish pnde, Italian effeminacy, dutch avarice, french 
levity, and english vanity. 

7. Caesar, describing the rapidity of one of his campaigns, 
wrote; "i came, i saw, i conquered." The apostrophe is 
often used in oratory; as, o fortune, o fate, o deadly calamity. 

8. ** turn, gentle hermit of the dale, 

and guide my lonely way, 
to where yon taper cheers the vale 
with hospitable ray." 

9. Let the churlish remember this saying : it is more blessed 
to ^ve than to receive. 



EXERCISE II.— SPELLING. 

1. I broke my staf. To do, I have only to wil it. Pas this 
way. Smal sins are great dangers. Dost thou answer with an 
iff He is always covetting. The scholar is improveing. He 
stumbles at a molehil. 

2. Warr not with the dead. Study elegant ^enmanshipp. 
Of all fruits I love the figg and the pearr. Admitt the unfor- 
tunate. 

3. Even the shadow of crime must be shuned. He was 
dicing in the garden, and proping his vines. The usurper in 
siting down hazards an overseting. By the goodness of her 
^iging she outstriped every vessel. 

4. After toilling for yiears their work endded in nothing. 
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Flatterrers inflict deepper wounds than open enemies. Do yon 
think to tranqu^ze the dying hy tattling and gossipping ? 

5. Never willfully injure any one. Quacks sometimes pass 
for skillful men by assuming omty of manner. listlesness and 
crosness make disagreeable society. 

6. Inquireing scholars require convinceing teachers. Ob- 
liffeing trifles promote dureable friendship. What deploreable 
folly may be exhibited in a man*s clotheingl 

7. Encouraffment is the food of youthful improvment. He 
has a wei^ judgment, and a guilful tongue. . 

8. Happyness may endure a few denyals. The vallies are 
fllled with decaiing trees. The allies are bestrewn with diing 
leaves. 

9. Can a mispent year be redeemed by a wel-spent day? 
The slothM man, afraid of the uphil road, fell asleep by the 
waterfid, and lost his pasport. 



PART II.— ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, into 
which words are divided, and their classes and modifications. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The words of the English language are divided into ten 
sorts, or Parts of Speech ; namely, the Article, the Noun, 
the Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, the 
Adverb, the Conjunction, the Preposition, and the Liter- 
jection. 

1. The Abtigle.— An Article is a word placed before 
nouns, to limit their meaning: there are two articles, a or 
an, and the. 

2. Thb Notjn.— a Noun is a word which is either the 
name of a person, animal, place, thing, or idea : as, Gecrge^ 
many dog, London, apple, truth. 



Of what does Etjrmology treat? How many, and what are the parts of speedi ? 
What is an article ?.- Which are the articles f What is a noun ?~.What eumplea 
are given? 
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3. The Adjective. — An Adjective is a word which 
expresses quality or degree, and is joined to a noun or 
pronoun to describe it: as, A ivise man; a new book; a 
fat ox. You two are dUigent, 

4. The Pbonotjn.— A Pronoun is a word used instead 
of a noun, to repeat the idea: as. The boy is learning his 
lesson ; he is diligent, and therefore he soon learns it, 

5. The Vekb. — ^A Verb is a word which affirms what is 
said of persons aad things : as, I am here; the sun shines: 
Ihace loved, 

6. The Paeticiple. — A Participle is a word derived 
from a verb, and partakes of the nature of a verb aad an 
adjective ; and is generaUy formed by adding my, d^ or ed^ 
to the verb: thus, from the verb rule^ are formed three 
participles, two simple and one compound: as, 1. ruling j 
2. rtded^ 3. having ruled, 

7. The Advbbb.— An Adverb is a word joined to a 
verb, a participle, an adjective, or another adverb, to define 
it ; and genersJly expresses time, place, degree, or manner : 
as, James is nam here^ studying 'oery diUgently, 

8. The Conjunction.— A Conjunction is a word used 
to connect words or sentences together, so as out of two or 
more sentences to make but one: as. Thou and he are 
happy, because you are good. 

9. The Peeposition.— A Preposition is a word used to 
express the relation between different objects or ideas : as, 
The book lies be/ore me on the table. 

10. The Intsbjection. — An interjection is a word 
wMch expresses some strong or sudden emotion of the 
mind; as, Oh/ alas/ It is sometimes placed before, and 
sometimes between, the parts of a sentence : as, Oh/ I must 
go. My son, ak^ / is dead. 



What is an a^jecdre ?~.How ia this exemplified? What is a pronoun ?~.How 
is tUs exemplified f What is a rerb P~.How is this exemplified t What is a par- 
tldple ?— How is this exemplified ? What is an adverb ?_Ho w is this exemplified f 
What U a con|uncUon ?~.How is thU exemplified ? What is a preposition ?~.How 
is this exemplified P What is an inteijection ?— What examples are given 9 
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PARSING. 

Parsing is the analysing or explaining of a sentence ac- 
cording to the definitions and rules of grammar. 

A perfect definition of any thing or class of things is 
such a concise description of it as will distinguish that en- 
tire thing or class from every thing else. 

A rule of grammar is some law, by which custom regu- 
lates and prescribes the right use of language. 



EXAMPLES FOR PAUSING. 

CHAP. I.-.ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the First Chapter, it is required of the pupil — merely/ to 
distinguish and d^ne the different parts of speech. 

The definitions to be given in the First Chapter, are one, and 
only one, for each word, or part of speech. Thus: 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

** Lo I the humble ass submits to the burden, and patiently 
undergoes the toil required of him." 

An interjection is a word which ex- 
presses some strong or sudden emotion 
of the mind. 

An article is a word placed before nouns, 
to limit their meanme^. 

An adjective is a word which expresses 
quality or degree, and is joinea to a 
noun or pronoun, to describe it. 

A noun is a word which is either the 
name of a person, animal, place, thing, 
or idea, 
is a verb. A verb is a word which affirms what is 
said of persons and things. 



Lot . . 


is an interjection. 


The . 


. . is an article. 


Humble 


. is an adjective. 


Au . 


. . . is a noun. 



Submits 



What is Parring ? What is a perfect definition ? What is a rule of grammar? 
What is required of the pupil in the first chaptbr for parsing ? How many defi. 
nitions are here to be giren tor each part of speech ? How is the following example 
parsed? ** Lol the humble ass submits to the burden, and patiently undergoes the 
Coil required of him." [Vow pane, In like manner, the three lessons of the Firtt 
CfMfter.l 
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To . . . 

The . . 
Burden • 

And 
Patiently 

Undergoes 
The . . 
Toil . . 



is a preposition. 

. is an article. 
. . is a noun. 

is a conjunction. 
• is an adverb. 

. . is a verb. 
. is an article. 
. . is a noun. 



Enquired • is a participle. 
Of . / is a preposition. 
Him . . . is a pronoun. 



A preposition is a word used to express 
the relation between different objects 
or ideas. 

An article is a word placed before nouns, 
to limit their meaning. 
A noun is a word which is either the 
name of a person, animal, place, thing, 
or idea. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect 
words or sentences together. 
An adverb is a word joined to a verb, a 
participle, an adjective, or another ad- 
verb, to define it. 
A verb is a word which affirms what is 
said of persons and things. 
An article is a word placed before nouns, 
to limit their meaning. 
A noun is a word which is either the 
name of a person, animal, place, thing, 
or idea. 

A participle is a word derived from a 
verb, and partakes of the nature of a 
verb and an adjective. 
A preposition is a word used to express 
the relation between different objects 
or ideas. 

A pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, to repeat the idea. 



LESSON I. 

Wisdom, virtue, and happiness, dwell with golden medio- 
crity. The learned and the ignorant may be exposed to mis- 
fortunes. 

The religious man fears, the man of honour scorns, to do an 
ill action. 

Youth is the season of improvement. Diligence, industry, 
and proper improvement of time, are material duties of the 
young. 

We should do good not only to those who do good to us, but 
also to those who injure us. 

LESSON 11. 

" Cease every joy to glimmer on my mind. 
But leave, O ! leave the light of hope behind." 

Campbell, 
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The character of Christianity abundantly shews that its 
origin must be divine. 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble, and too vain to be 
instructed. 

LESSON m. 

To be correct in our conclusions, we must carefully examine 
both sides of the question. To appear well in company, we 
must study the happiness of others as well as our own. 

'* I care not, Fortimel what you may deny: 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace, 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Thro* which Aurora shews her brightening face : 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eye : 
Let health my neryes and finer fibres brace, 
And I the toys to the great children leaye : — 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave." 

Thomson, 



OF THE ARTICLE. 

An Article is a word placed before nouns, to limit their 
meaning : the articles are a or an, and the. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used when- 
ever the following word begins with a vowel sound; as, An 
army, an ox, an inch, an oimce, an hour, an urn. — A is used 
whenever the following word begins with 9. consonant sound; 
as, A woman, a house, a yew, a use, a ewer. Thus the con- 
sonant sounds of w and j^, even when expressed by other letters, 
as in one, ewer, require a and not an before them. 

CLASSES. 

The articles are distinguished as the indefinite, and the 
definite, 

I. The indefinite article is a or an, and is used to de- 
note one thing of a kind, but not any particular one : as, ji 
man, an apple. 

What is an Article P — Mention the articles. Are an and a different artidea, or 
the sajie ? VHien is an used ? and what are the examples ? When is a used ? and 
what are the ezaaiples ? What form oi the article do the sounds of w and v re- 
quire ? Repeat the alphabet, with an or a before the name of each letter. Name 
tiie parts of speech, with an or a before each name. How are the two articles dis. 
tingnished In grammar ? Which is the indejinite article, and what does it denote t 
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II. The definite article is the, and is used to denote some 
particular thing or things ; as, The man, the apples. 

Obs. 1. — The English articles are not varied by numbers, genders, 
and cases, as are those of some other langua^^es. 

Obs. 2. — A common noun without an article or other word to limit 
its signification, is generally taken in its widest sense : as, Woman is 
endowed with gentleness. 

EXAMPLE. 

'' An horse, a owl, and an ewe, lived together.** 

An horse is incorrect, because a is used whenerer the following 
word begins with a consonant sound : a owl is incorrect, be- 
cause an is used whenever the following word begins with a 
vowel sound: an ewe is incorrect, because the consonant sounds 
of w and y, even when expressed by other letters, require a and 
not an before them. 

TO BE COBKECTED AlH) FABSED. 

An hand. A hour. An use. An yard of cloth. An wrath- 
ful man. An yeoman. An whirlwind. 

Law was given by Moses. Columbus discovered a continent 
of America. 



OF THE NOUN. 

A noun is a word which is either the name of a person, 
animal, plaoe, thing, or idea: as^ George^ man^ dog^ Lari' 
doTiy appUy truth. 

Obs. 1. — All words and signs taken techmcaUy (that is, independently 
of their meaning, and merely as things spoken o^, are nouns ; or, rather, 
are t}ung$ read and construed as wnuu; as, " l/< is a personal pronoun.*' 
— Hurray, " 7^ has two sounds.** — Id. " Control is probably con- 
tracted from counterroU." — Crabb, " Without one if or 6ut.*' — Cowper, 
"A is sometimes a noun ; as, a great A.** — Todd's fohtwm. 

Obs. 2. — In parsing, the learner must observe the tenu and use of 
each word, and class it accordingly : many words commonly belonging 
to other parts of speech, are occasionally used as nouns, and must be 



Which is the definite article, and what does it denote ? What modiflcationi hare 
the articles ? What is said of a common noon without an article ? What is a 
Noon ?~.Can you give some examples ? 
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parsed as such; as, 1. "The Ancient of days." — Bible. " Of the an- 
cimts" — Swift, " For sach impertinents.'* — Steele, 2. " I am the hap- 
piest the in Kent." — Id, " The hes in birds."— Bacon. 3. " Avaunt 
all attitude, and itare, and ttart theatric T* — Cowper, ** A may-be of 
mercy is insufficient." — Bridge, 4. " For the producing of real happi- 
ness. ' — Crabb, 5. " An hereafter," — Addison, " The deep amen,** — 
Scott. " The while:*— Milton. 6. " With hark, and whoop, and wild 
halloo:*— Scott. " Will cats him short with a ' What then V "—Addison. 

CLASSES. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes; proper and 
common, 

I, A proper noun is the name of some particular indi- 
vidual, place, or thing : as, Victortay London^ the Thames, 

II. A common noun is a name applied generally to all 
individuals, places, or things, of the same kind or sort : as, 
reoman^ city., rroer, metal. 

The particular classes, collective^ abstract, and verbal, 
are usually included among common nouns. 

When a noun signifies many it is called a collective 
noun, or noun of multitude: as, The people, the army, 
the parliament. 

An abstract noun is the name of some particular quality 
considered apart from its substance : as Goodness, wisdom, 
softness, wrath, meekness, 

A verbal or participial noun is the name of some action 
or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a parti- 
ciple, but employed as a noun : as, " The blonmig of the 
wind ;" '* The assembling of the people." 

Obs. 1. — When the proper name of a person or place has an article 

5 laced before it, it generally becomes a common noun ; as, " He is th^ 
iiUon of his age," — that is, the poet, " Many a fiery Alp,** — that is, 
mountain : except when a common noon is understood ; as. The [river] 
Thames — The [ship] Amity — The treacherous [man] Judas. 

Ofis. 2. — When a proper noun admits of a plural, it becomes a com- 
mon noun; as, the eight Henrys, the four Ueorges. This is obvious 
from the fact, that a proper name is, in its nature, descriptive of one 
object only, and, therefore, essentially singular. Spain, is the proper 



Into what general classes are nouns divided ? What is a proper noun ? — a com- 
mon noon ? What particular classes are included among common nouns ? What 
i* a collective noun ? — an abntract noun ?<>-a verbal or participial noun ? 
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name of a country, and Spaniard has been called the proper name of 
a people ; but the latter is a generic term, characterising any one of a 
great number of persons, by Uieir connexion with Spain. Therefore, 
Spaniard, European, American, Englishman, and their plurals, are com- 
mon nouns. 

Obs. 3. — A common noun with the definite article or a pronoun 
prefixed to it, sometimes becomes proper ; as, The park ; the Borough. 

Obs. 4. — The common name of a thing or quality personified often 
becomes proper ; as, " I, Wisdom, dwell with Prudence,'' 



n 



MODIFICATIONS. 

Nouns have modifications of four kinds; namely, Per^ 
sons, Mimberg, Genders, and Cases, 

PERSONS. 

Persons, in grammar, distinguish the speaker, the hearer, 
and the person or thing merely spoken of. 

Obs. — ^The distinction of persons is founded on the different relations 
which the objects mentioned may bear to the discourse itself. It be- 
longs to nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs : and to these it is always 
applied, either by peculiarity of form or construction, or by inference 
from the principles of concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, 
and verbs are like their subjects, in person. 

There are three persons ; the first, the second, and the 
third. 

The first person is that which denotes the speaker: as, 
"/7o^>ididit." 

The second person is that which denotes the hearer : as 
" Robert, who did this T 

The third person is that which denotes the person or 
thing merely spoken of : as, James loves his book. 

Obs. 1. — In wriUen language, the first person denotes the writer or 
author, and the secondf the reader or person addressed; except when 
the writer describes not himself, but some one else, as the speaker. 

Obs. 2. — The speaker seldom refers to himself by name, as the 
speaker, consequently, nouns are rarely used in the first person ; and 
when they are, a pronoun is usually prefixed to them. 

Obs. 3. — When a speaker or writer does not choose to declare himself 



What fflodiflcations have nouns ? What are Fenons in grammar ? How many 
penons are there, and what are they called ? What is the ^nt person ?~.the 
second pel son t — Uie third person. 

c 
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in the first person, or to address his hearer or reader in the Meccmd, he 
speaks of both or either in the third. Thus Moses relates what Mos'-s 
did, and Csesar records the achievements of Casar, So Judah humbly 
beseeches Joseph : " Let thy servant abide instead of the lad a bondman 
to my lord** — Gen. xliv. 33. And Abraham reverently intercedes with 
God: *'Ohl let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak.*' — Gen. 
xviii. 30. 

Obs. 4.— When inanimate things are spoken to, they are personified ; 
and their names are put in the second person, because by the figure the 
objects are supposed to be capable of hearing. 

NUMBERS. 

Numbers distinguish unity and plurality. 

Obs. — Number merely serves to shew whether we speak of one object, 
or of more. It belongs to nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs ; and to 
these it is always applied, either by peculiarity of form, or by inference 
from the principles of concord. Pronouns are like their antecedents, 
and verbs are like their subjects, in number. 

There are two numbers; the singular and iht plural, ■ 

The singular number denotes but one : as, The hoy 
reads. 

The plural nuwlher denotes more than one: as, The 
hoys read. 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed by add- 
ing s or es to the singular : as, hook^ hooks, box, homes. 

Rule I.^ — When the singular ends in a sound which will 
unite with that of «, the plural is ^nerally formed by adding 
8 only, and the number of syllables is not increased : as, game, 
games ; fruit, fruits. 

Rule II. — But when the sound of s cannot be united, the 
plural adds s to final e, and es to other terminations, and forms 
a separate syllable : as, page, pages; fox, foxes, 

Obs. 1. — English nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add«s, but 
do not increase their syllables : as wo, woes ; hero^ heroes ; potato , pota- 
toes ; octavOf octavoes. The exceptions to this rule appear to be in such 
nouns as are not properly English words; thus many write cantos, 
juntos, solos, &c. Other nouns m o add s only; B3 folio, folios; bamboo, 
bamboos. So also, two, twos. 



What are Numbers in grammar ? How many numbers are there, and what are 
they called ? What is the Hnrular number ?~.the plural number P How is the 
plural number of nouns regularly formed ? What are the rules for adding s and ee 
to form the plural ? 
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Obs. 2.-^Commo]i nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, 
change y into i, and add es, without increase of syllables : fi3,jlytjiies ; 
duty, dkkties* Other nouns in y add s only: as day, days; valley , 
valleys; so likewise proper names; as, Henry, the Henrys, 

Obs. 3. — The following nouns in/, change/ into v, and add es, for 
plural; sheafs leaf, loaf, beef, thief, calf, Iwlf, elf, shelf self, wolf: 
as, theaves, leaves, &c. Lafe, lives ; knife, knives ; wife, wives ; are si- 
milar. 5tajf makes staves ; though the compounds ol' staff axe regular: 
as, flagstaff, fiagfiaffs. The greater number of nouns in/and/e, are 
regular; 9&, fifes, slrfes, chiefs, griefs, gulfs, &c. 

Obs. 4. — The following are still more irregular: man, men; woman, 
women; child, children ; tyrother, brethren, [or brothers;] foot, feet; ox, 
oxen; tooth, teeth; goose, geese; louse, lice; mousSf nuce; die, dice; 
penny, pence. Dies, stamps, and pennies, coins, are regular. 

Obs. 5. — Many foreign nouns retain their original plural: as, ar- 
canum, arcana; datum, data; erratum, errata; effluvium, effluvia; 
medium, media, [or mediums ;] minutia, minutia ; stratum, strata ; sto- 
men, stamina; genus, genera; genius, genii, [geniuses, for men of wit;] 
magus, magi; radius, radii; appendix, appendices [or appendixes ;] calx, 
calces; index, indices [or indexes;] vortex,, vortices; axis, axes; basis, 
bases ; er%»s, crises ; thesis, theses ; antithesis, antitheses ; dien^esis, diareses ; 
eUipsis, ellipses; emphasis, emphases; hypothesis, hypotheses; metamor- 
phosis, metamorphoses; automaton, automata; criterion, criteria [or cri' 
terions ;] phenomenon, phenomena ; cherub, cherubim ; seraph, seraphim ; 
htau, b&iux [or heaus]* 

Obs. 6. — Some nouns (from the nature of the things meant) have no 
plural : as, gold, pride, meekness, 

Obs. 7. — Proper names of individuals, strictly used as such, have no 
plural. But when several persons of the same name are spoken of, the 
noun becomes in some degree common, and admits the plural form and 
an article ; as. The Stuarts — The Casars : so likewise, wnen such nouns 
are used to denote character ; as, " The Newtons, the Lockes, and the 
G^bons" 

Obs. 8. — The proper names of nations and societies are generally plu- 
ral ; and, except in a direct address, they are usually construed with the 
definite article: as. The Engli^ — The Ministry, 

Obs. 9. — When a title is prefixed to a proper name, so as to form a 
sort of compound, the name, and not the title, is varied to form the 
plural ; as The Miss Howards — The ttoo Mr. Smiths. But a title not 
re^farded as a part of one compound name, must be made plural, if it 
refer to more than one ; as, Me^rs, Lan^nrt and Son — The Lords 
Brougham and Lyndhurst — The Lords Bishops of Durham and St, David's 
<— I7te Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Obs. 10. — Some nouns have no singular; as, embers, ides, oats, scis^ 
lors, tongs, vespers, literati. 

Obs. 11. — Some nouns are alike in both numbers; as, sheep, deer, 
ternun, swine, hae, means, odds, news, species, series, apparatus. The 
following are sometimes construed as singular, but more frequently, and 
nore properly, as plural : alms, amends, pains, riches ; ethics, mathema- 
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tics; metaphyriet, optict, poUtics, pneumatict, and other similar names of 
sciences. JBo/ui,/uii^fiM, isthmus, prospectus, and rebus, admit the regular 
plural. 

Obs. 124— Compounds in Tvhich the principal Tvord is put first, vary 
the principal word to form the plural, and the adjunct to form the pos- 
sessive case ; as. Sing, father-in-law, Phrcfathers-iU'la'W, Foss./atA«r- 
in-law's — Sing, court-martial, Plur. courts-martial, Poss. cmirt-martiaL's. 
The possessiye plural of such nouns, is never used 

Obs. 13. — Compounds ending in ful, and all those in which the prin- 
cipal word is put last, form the plural in the same manner as other 
nouns; as, handfuls, spoonfuls, mouthfuls, fellow-servants, man-servants, 
outpourings, ingatherings, downrittings. 

Obs. 14. — Nouns of multitude, when taken collectively, generally 
admit the plural form ; as, meeting, meetings : but when taken distribu- 
tively, they have a plural signification, without the form ; as, " 1 he 
jury were divided.** 

GENDERS. 

Gender is the distinction of objects in regard to sex. 

Obs. — The different genders are founded on the natural distinction of 
sex in animals, and on the absence of sex in other things. In English, 
they belong only to nouns and pronouns ; and to those they are usually 
applied agreeably to the order of nature. Pronouns are of the same 
gender as the nouns for which they stand. 

There are three genders ; the masculine, the feminine, 
and the neuter. 

The masculine gender is that which denotes animals of 
the male kind : as, man, bull, king. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes animals of 
the female kind : as, woman, cow, queen. 

The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are 
neither male nor female ; as, pen, ink, paper, 

Obs. 1. — Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes; as, counn, 
friend, neighbour, parent, person, servant. The gender of these is usually 
determined by the context. To such words, some grammarians have 
applied the unnecessary and improper term common gender. Murray 
justly observes, " There is no such gender belonging to the language. 
The business of parsing, can be effectually performed without having 
recourse to a common gender,^* The term is more useful, and less liable 
to objection, as applied to the learned languages; but with us it is 
plainly a solecism. 



What are Grnden in grammar ? How many genders are there, and what are 
they called ? What is the meuculine gender ? — the feminine gender ? — ^the neuter 
gender ? 
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Obs. 2. — Those terms which are equally applicable to both sexes (if 
they are not expressly applied to females), and those plurals which are 
known to include both sexes, should be called masculine in parsing ; 
for, in a^i languages, the masculine gender is considered the most 
worthy, and is generally employed when both sexes are included under 
one common term. 

Obs. 3. — In English the sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of the different names: as, bacheiar, maid; boy, girl ; 
brother, tister ; buck, doe; buU, cow; cock, h^n ; drake, duck; earl, 
amntea ; father, mother ; friar , nun; gander, goose; hart, roe; horse, 
mare ; hmband, wife ; king, queen ; lad, lass ; Ujrd, lady ; man, woman, 
matter, mittr ess ; milter, spawner ; nephew, niece ; ram, ewe ; sloven, slut ; 
ton, daughter ; stag, hind ; steer, he'fer ; uncle, aunt ; wizard, witch, 

II. By the use of different terminations t as, abbot, abbess ; adminis- 
trator, adminittratrix ; adulterer, aduUeress ; bridegroom, bride ; caterer, 
Cttteress ; duke, duchess ; emperor, empress ; executor, executrix ; governor, 
governess; hero, heroine; landgrave, landgravine ; tnargrave, margravine ; 
marquis, marchioness ; sorcerer, sorceress ; sultan, suUaness or sultana ; 
testator, testatrix ; widower, widow. 

The following nouns become feminine by merely adding ess ; Itaran, 
deacon, heir, host, jew, lion, mayor, patron, peer, poet, priest, prior, prophet, 
shepherd, viscount. 

The following nouns become feminine by rejecting the last vowel, 
and adding ess ; actor, ambassador, ai^iter, benefactor, chanter, conductor, 
doctor, elector, enc^uinter, founder, hunter, idolater, inventor, prince, pro- 
tutor, songster, spectator, suitor, tiger, traitor, votary, 

III. By prefixing an attribute of distinction : as, cock'sparrow, hen- 
sparrow; mafU'Servant, maidservant; he-goat, she-goat; male relationii, 
female relations. 

Obs. 4. — The names of things without life, used literally, are always 
of the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often represented 
figuratively, as having sex. Things remarkable for power, greatness, 
or sublimity, are spoken of as masculine ; as, the sun, time, death, sleep, 
fear, anger, winter, war. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, are 
spoken of as feminine ; as, the moon, earth, nature, fortune, knowledge, 
hope, spring, peace, 

Obs. 5. — Nouns of multitude, when they convey the idea of unity, or 
take the plural form, are of the neuter gender; but when they convey 
the idea of plurality without the form, they follow the gender of the 
indinduals that compose the assemblage. 

Obs. 6. — Creatures whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be re- 
garded, are generally spoken of as neuter ; as, " He fired at the deer, 
and wounded tt." — '* If a man should steal an or or a sheep, and kill it 
or sell tt;*' &c. — Ex.xxii. 1. 
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CASES. 

Case is the relation which nouns and pronouns have to 
other words in the same sentence. 

Obs. 1 The cases are founded on the different condition, situation, 

or relation, under which things are represented in discourse, and from 
which the words acquire correspondent relations, or a dependence on 
each other according to the sense., hi English, these conditions, or 
relations, belong only to nouns and pronouns. Pronouns are not neces- 
sarily like their antecedents, in case. 

Ofis. 2. — The relation of one word to another in a sentence, is the 
dependence which the one has on the other ; as, ** Charles struck 
William,"—" William Struck Charles." Charles and William are the 
words which depend on each other, and the state or condition of 
Charles is very different in the two examples : in the one, he strikes 
William, and is in the situation of the subject or nominative to the verb ; 
and in the other he is struck, which changes his coTidiiion to the object 
acted upon. 

There are three cases ; the nominative, the possessive^ 
and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form of a noun or pronoun, 

which denotes the subject of a verb: as, The hoy runs; 

John assists William. 

Obs. — The subject of a verb is that which answers to who or what be- 
fore it; as, "The boy runs" — Who runs? The hoy. Boy is therefore 
here in the nominative case. 

The possessive case is that form of a noun or pronoun, 
which denotes the possession or ownership of property : as. 
The hoy's book ; my book ; It is mine, 

Obs. I. — The possessive case of nouns is formed, in the singular 
number, by adding s to the nominative, with an apostrophe before it ; and, 
in the plural, when the nominative ends in s, by adding an apostrophe 
only : as, sing, boy^s ; plural, boys*. 

Obs. 2. — Plural nouns that do not end in s, usually form the posses- 
sive case in the same manner as the singular ; as, man'Sf men's. 

Obs. 3. — When the singular and the plural are alike in the nomina- 
tive, the apostrophe follows the s in the plural, to distinguish it from the 
singular ; as, sheep's, shetps\ 

Obs. 4. When the singular ends in m the apostrophe only is added ; 
as, " For goodness* sake :" except the noun witness; as, " The witness's 
deposition." 

Obs. 5. — Nouns ending in nee form the possessive by adding the 

What are Cases in grammar ? Hovr many cases are there, and what are they 
called ? What is the nominative case ? What is the sahject of a verb ? What ia 
the possessive case ? How is the possessive case of nouns formed ? 
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apostrophe only ; as, " For conscience' sake :** because an additional s 
would increase the difficulty of the pronunciation, and occasion too 
much of the hissing sound. 

Obs. 6. — The apostrophie < adds a syllable to the noun, when it will 
not unite with the sound in which the nominatiTe ends ; as, church's, 
pronounced churches. 

Obs. 7. — The apostrophe and s are sometimes added to mere charac- 
ters, to denote plurality, and not the possessiye case ; as. Two a's — 
three 6's — ^four 9*s. 

The objective case is that form of a noun or pronoun, 
which denotes the object of a verb, participle, or pre- 
position : as, I know the man ; he knows me ; he went 
from London to Bath. 

Obs. 1. — The ahjeet of a yerb, participle, or preposition, is that which 
answers to whom or what after it ; as, " I know the man** — I know whom ? 
Tlie man. Man is therefore here in the objective case. 

Obs. 2. — The nominative and the objective of nouns, are always spelt 
alike, being distinguishable from each other only by their place in 
a sentence, or their simple dependence according to the sense. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

The declension of a noim is a reg^ular sarangement of its 
numbers and cases. Thus : 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 

Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj 

Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



EXAMPLE I. — ^BBOTHEE. 

brother, Plur. Nom. 

brother's, Poss. 

brother ; Obj. 

EXAMPLE n. — ^WOMAN. 

woman, Plmr. Nom. 

woman's, Poss. 

woman ; Obj* 

EXAMPLE in. — POX. 

fox, Plur. Nom. 

fox's, Poss. 

fox ; Obj. 

EXAMPLE IV. — PLY. 

fly, Plur. Nom. 

fly's, Poss. 

fly ; Obj. 



brothers, 
brothers', 
brothers. 



women, 

women's, 

women. 



foxes, 

foxes', 

foxes. 



flies, 

flies', 

flies. 



What is the objective case ? What is the object of a verb, participle, or prepo- 
ritioD ? What is the dedension of a noun ? How do you decline the nouns brother, 
woman, fos, KoAfly ? 
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EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAP. II. ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Second Chapter, it is required of the pupil — to distm^ 
ffuish and define the different parts of speech^ and the classes 
and modifications of the articles and nouns. 

The definitions to be given in the Second Chapter, are two for 
an article, six for a noun — and one for an adjective, a prO' 
noun, a verb, a participle, an adverb, a conjunction, a prC' 
position, or an interjection. Thus : 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

<< ^William is a boy of amiable habits.*' 

William is a proper noun, of the third person, singular number, mascu* 
line gender, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is a word which is either the name of a person, animal, 

place, thing, or idea. 

2. A proper noun is the name of some particular individual, place, 

or thing. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number denotes but one. 

5. The maMuline gender is that which denotes animals of the male 

kind. 

6. The nominative case is that form of a noun or pronoun, which 

denotes the subject of a verb. 
h is a verb. 

1 . A verb is a word which affirms what is said of persons and things. 
A is the indefinite article. 

1. An article is a word placed before nouns, to limit their meaning. 

2. The indefinite article is a or an^ which denotes one thing of a 

kind, but not anv particular one. 
Boy is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, masculine 
gender, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is a word which is either the name of a person, animal, 

place, thing, or idea. 

2. A common noun is a name applied generally to all individuals, 

places, or things, of the same kind or sort. 

3. The duid person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number denotes but one. 



What is required of the pupil in the second chaptbs for parting ? How many 
deflnitimu are here to be given for each pert of speech ? How is the following ex. 
an^le paned? ** William ii a boy of amiable habits.'* [Now parse, in like man. 
^b» two leMona of the Second Chapter.'} 
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5. The masculine gender is that which denotes animals of the male 

kind. 

6. The nominative case is that fonn of a noun or pronoon which 

denotes the subject of a verb. 
Cy is a preposition. 

1. A preposition is a word used to express the relation between 
different objects or ideas. 
Aadahle is an adjective. 

1. An adjective is a word which expresses quality or degree, and 
is joined to a noun or pronoun to describe it. 
Httbiu is a common noun of tne third person, plural number, neuter 
gender, and objective case. 

1. A noun is a word which is either the name of a person, animal, 

place, thing, or idea. 

2. A common noun is a name applied generally to all individuals, 

places, or things, of the same kind or sort. 

3. Tne third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The plural number denotes more than one. 

5. The neuter fender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male norremale. 

6. The objective case is that form of a noun or pronoun, which 

denotes the object of a verb, participle, or preposition. 

LESSON I. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

The ship was driyen on shore by the idolence of the tempest. 

Youth is the season of action, and old age of repose. 

Grave, where is thy victory ? 

LESSON II. 

How seldom is a father*s care, or a mother*s tenderness, fully 
repaid! 
An individual's loss is often a community's advantage. 
** Time's ruin, Beauty's wreck, and grim Care's reign." 

Shakspeare. 

LESSON IJL 
" Napoleon was the heroine of our age." 

Rere heroine is incorrect, because '* the masculine gender is 
that which denotes animals of the male kind." 

TO BE COBBECTED AND PABBEB. 

That lady is his Uncle. For righteousness's sake. The 
leakes of the ship. He bought three axs. The duke's of 
Bridgewater canal. Bring aU your golds and silvers. It Ia 
the book of John's. 
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OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

An Adjective is a word which expresses quality or de- 
gree, and is joined to a noun or pronoun to describe it : 
as, A wise man; a Tiew book; Q.Jiit ox. You two are 
dUiffent. 

CLASSES. 

Adjectives are divided into six classes; namely, common, 
proper, numeral, pronominal, participial, and compound, 

I. A common adjective is one which denotes quality or 
situation : as, Great, little, eastern, western. 

n. A proper adjective is one which is formed from a 
proper name: as, English, Belgic, Platonic, 

III. A numeral adjective is one which expresses a de- 
finite number : as, One, two, three. 

IV. A pronominal adjective is one which may either 
accompaay its noun, or represent it understood : as, AU seek 
whatj^w obtain; that is. All men seek what^7» men obtain. 

V. A participial adjective is one which has the form of 
a participle, but differs from it by rejecting the idea of time; 
as, An interesting tale. 

VI. A compouTid adjectvoe, is one which consists of two 
or more words joined by a hyphen : as, MUk-white, laughter- 
loving, sure-footed. 

Obs. 1. — Numeral adjectiyes are of three kinds : namely, 

I. Cardinal ; as. One, two, three, four, five, six. 

II. Ordinal ; as, First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth. 

III. Multiplicative ; as. Single or alone, double or two-fold, triple or 
three-fold, quadruple or four.fold. 

Obs. 2. — Pronominal adjectives may be divided into three kinds ; the 
distributive, the demonstrative, and the indefinite. 

I. The distributive relate to persons or things taken separately and 
singly ; they are eaehj every, either, and sometimes neither. 

fl. The dentonstrative precisely point out the things to which they 
relate : they are this, these ; that, those ; former, latter, 

III. The indefinite refer to things in a general manner : they are, 
one, all, some, other, such, none. 



What is an Adibctivb ?-~How is this exemplified ? Into what classes may adjec 
tives be divided ? What is a common adjective ? — a proper adjective ? — a numeral 
adjective ? — a pronominal adUective ? — a participial adjective ? — a compound 
adjective ? 
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Obs. 3. — Compound adjectiyes, being formed at pleasure, are very 
numerous and various. Many of them embrace numerals, and run on 
in a series ; as, onC'leaved, two-leaved, ihrec'leaved. 



MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly, no modifications but com- 
parison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective to express 
quality in different degrees : as, so/t^ softer, softest. 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the positive, the 
comparatwCy and the superlative. 

The positive degree is the adjective in its simple form : 
as, hardy soft, good, short. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds or lessens 
the positive : as, harder, softer, better, shorter. 

The superlative degree is the greatest or least quality of 
an adjective : as, hardest, softest, best, shortest. 

Some adjectives, the signification of which does not admit 
of different degrees, cannot be compared : as, two, second, 
aU, perfect, infinite, eternal. 

Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, but not 
in form, are compared by means of adverbs : as, watchful, 
more watchful, most watchful — ^watchful, less watchful, least 
watchful. 

BEGXTLAS COMFABISON. 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the comparative de- 
gree IS expressed by adding er, and tbe superlative, by adding 
est to them ; as. 



Positive. 


Comparative, 


Superlative, 


meek. 


meeker. 


meekest. 


wise,* 


wiser, 


wisest. 


hot, 


hotter, 


hottest. 



What modifications have atiyectives ? What is comparison in grammar ? — Give 
an example. How many, and what are the degrees of comparison ? What is the 
positive degree ? — the comparative degree ? — the superlative degree P — Give an 
example of each. What adjectives cannot be compared ? What adjectives are com- 
pared by means of adverbs P How are adjectives r^^larly compared ? — Compare 
meeAr, «(««, and hot 

• See Rules for Spelling, III. and VL 
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The regular metbod of comparison is chiefly applicable to 
monosyllables^ and to dissyllables ending in y or e, mute. 

COMPABISON BY ADVEBBS. 

The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the adjective 
the adverbs vnore and vMst: as, wise^ more wise, most wise ; 
beautiful, more beautiful, most beautiful. 

The degrees of diminution are expressed, in like manner, by 
the adverbs less and least: as, wise, less wise, least wise: 
beautiful, less beautiful, least beautifuL 

Oas. l.-r- Adjectives of more than one syllable, except dissyllables end- 
ing in 2^ or f mute, rarely admit a change of termination, bat are com- 
piled by means of adverbs : thus, we say, famout, more famotts, moU 
famoM ; but not famous, fanunuerffamauMest. 

Obs. 2. — Some grammarians have erroneously parsed the adverbs 
more and most, less and least, as part of the adjectives ; but the prefixing 
of an (fdverb can hardly be called a variation of the adjective : the words 
may with more propriety be parsed separately, the degree being ascribed 
to the adverb. 

Obs. 3. — The d^prees in which qualities may exist in nature, are in- 
finitely various ; but the only degrees with which the grammarian is 
concerned, are those which our variation of the adjective or adverb en- 
ables us to express; Whenever the adjective itself denotes these de- 
grees, they properly belong to it; as, toorthy^ worthier, voorthiest. If 
an adverb is employed for tms purpose, that also is compared, and the 
two degrees formed are properly its own ; as, worthy, more worthy, most 
worthy. But these same degrees may be otherwise expressed; as, 
worthv, m a higher degree worthy, tit the highest degree worthy. Here 
also the adjective toorthy is virtually compared as before ; but only the 
adjective high is grammatically modified. 

IBBEGT7LAB C0MFABI80N. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly: good, 
better, best; bad or ill, worse, worst ; little, less, least; much, 
more, most; many, more, most. 

Obs. 1. — In English, most adjectives that denote place or situatiott, 
not only form the superlative irregularly, but are also either redundant 
or defective in comparison. Thus: 



To what a4)ective8 are er and eet appUeaible ? Is there any other mode of express, 
iog the degrees ? How are the degrees of diminution expressed ? What ac^ectives 
rarely admit a change of termination ? How do you compare good^ bad, or ill. 
Utile, much, and manp ? 
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L The following nme liave more than one superlathre : for^ fwrilur^ 
farthest ffarmost or farthemiMt ; tuar, nearer, nearat or nut ; fcre,for^ 
■mer, foremost or first ; kindy hinder, hindmott or hindermott ; in, inner, 
inmost or itfnermost ; out, outer or vUter, outmost or vimost, outermost or 
uttermost ; up, upper, upmost or uppermost ; low, lower, lowest or /ouwr- 
most ; late. Utter or latter, latest or last, 

II. The following five want the positive : [afi, adv.] after, afimost or 
aftermost; \Jhrth,Bdy,'] further, furthest or furtherwsost ; hither, hither ^ 
mo»t ; nether, nethermost ; under, undermost. 

III. The following want the comparative : /ront, /rotitmoit ; rear, 
rearmost ; head, headmost ; end, endmost ; top, U^oet; down, downmost; 
mid or middle, midst, midmost, or middlemost ; north, northmost ; souths 
southmost ; northnn, northernmost ; southern, soutiummmt ; eastern, east' 
enmnst ; western, westernmost, 

Obs. 2. — Many of these irregular adjectives are also in common os(, 
as noons, adverl», or prepositions ; the sense in which they are em- 
ployed will shew to wnat class they belong. 

Obs. 3. — The wordsybre and hind, front and rear, head and end, right 
and left, in and out, high and low, top and bottom, vp and down, upper 
and under, mid and after, are often joined in composition with other 
words; and some of them, when used as adjectives of place, are rarely 
separated from their nouns ; as, in-land, mt^.sea, o/ker-ages, &c. 

Obs. 4. — It may be remarked of the comparatives, /ormcr and latter 
or hinder, upper and under or nether, inner and outer or utter, after and 
hither ; as well as of the Latin superior and inferior, anterior and posterior, 
interior and exterior, prior and ulterior, senior and Jtintor, major and 
minor; that they cannot, like other comparatives, be construed with the 
conjunction than, introducing the latter term of comparison ; for we 
never say one thing is former, superior, &c. than an other. 

Obs. 5. — Common at^tivet, or epithets denoting quali^, are more 
nnmerous than all the other classes put together. Many of these, and 
a few that are pronominal, may be varied by comparison ; and some par- 
tieipial adjectives may be compared bv means of the adverbs. But adjec- 
tives formed firom proper names, all the numerals, and most of the eom- 
pwnds, are in no way susceptible of comparison. 

Obs. 6. — Nouns are often used as adjectives ; as. An trvn bar An 

evening school — A mahogany chair — A South.Sea dream. These also 
are incapable of comparison. 

Obs. 7. — The numerals are often used as nouns ; and, as such, are 

regularly declined; as, Such a one — On^s own self — The little ones 

By tens — For twenty*s sake — By fifties — Two millions, 

Obs. 8. — Comparatives, and the word otJier, are sometimes also em<» 
ployed as nouns, and have the regular declension : as. Our ni;;f n'ors— - 
His betters — The elder*s advice — -Let others do as tiiey will. But, as 
adjectives, these words are invariable. 



How do yoa compare /ar,n«ar, /ore, hind^ in, out, up, low, and latet What 
adjectiTet want the pocitiTe ? what the comparative f 
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Obs. 9.— Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns afe expressed, 
simply relate to them, and have no modifications : except this and that, 
which form the plural these and those ; and muchf many, and a few others, 
which are compared. 

Obs. 10. — Pronominal adjectives, when their nouns are not expressed, 
may be parsed as representing them in person, number, gender, and etue ; 
but those who prefer it, may supply the ellipsis, and parse the adjective 
simply as an adj^eetive, 

Obs. 11. — The following are the principal pronominal adjectives: 
All, any, both, each, either, every, few, former, first, latter, last, little, 
much, many, neither, no or none,* one, other, same, some, such, this, theU, 
vfhich, what. 

Obs. 12. — Which and what, when they are not prefixed to nouns, are, 
for the most part, relative or interrogative pronouns. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAP. III. ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Third ChapteVy it is required of the pupil — to distin- 
guish and d^ne the different parts ofspeechy and the classes 
and modifications of the articles, nouns , and adjectives. 

The d^nitions to be given in the Third Chapter, are two for 
an article, six for a noun, three for an adjective — and one 
for a pronoun, a verb, a participle, an adverb, a conjunc- 
tion, a preposition, or an interjection. Thus : 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

** I select the safest path, though some other may be less 
difficult." 

I is a pronoun. 

1. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to repeat the idea. 



What modifications have pronominal adjectives? What is required of the pupil 
in the third chapter for parsing? How many definitions are here to be given for 
eadi part of speech ? How is the following example parsed ? ** I select tiie safest 
path, though some other may be less difficult" [Now parse, in like manner, the 
two lessons of the Third Chapter.'^ 

* No and none seem to be only different forms of the same adjective ; the former 
i>eing used before a noun expressed, and the latter when the noun is understood or 
not placed after the a4iective ; as, "For none of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himsel£"~.jBoman#, ziv. 7. 
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Select is a verb. 

1. A verb is a word which affirms what is said of persons and things. 
The is the definite article. 

1. An article is a word placed before nouns, to limit their meaning. 

2. The definite article is the, and is used to denote some particidar 

thing or things. 
Safui is a common adjective, of the superlative degree; compared, 
safe, safer, safest, 

1. An adjective is a word which expresses quality or degree, and 

is joined to a noun or pronoun to describe it. 

2. A common adjective is one which denotes quality or situation. 

3. The superlative degree is the greatest or least quality of an 

adjective. 
Vaiih is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, and objective case. 

1. A noun is a woii which is either the name of a person, animal, 

place, thing, or idea. 

2. A common noun is a name applied generally to all individuals, 

places, or things, of the same kind or sort. 

3. Tue third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form of a noun or pronoun, which 

denotes the object of a verb, participle, or preposition. 
Thom^h is a conjunction. 

1. A conjunction is a word used to connect words or sentences 

together. 
Some is a pronominal adjective, not compared. 

1. An adjective is a word which expresses quality or degree, and 

is jomed to a noun or pronoun to describe it. 

2. A pronominal adjective is one which may either accompany its 

noun, or represent it understood. 

3. Those adjectives, whose signification does not admit of different 

degrees, cannot be compared. 
Other is a pronominal adjective, representing path understood, in the 
tUrd person, singular number, neuter gender, and nominative 
case. [See Obs. 10th, pa^e 30.] 

1. An adjective is a word which expresses quality or degree, and 

is joined to a noun or pronoun to descnbe it. 

2. A pronominal adjective is one which may either accompany its 

noun, or represent it understood. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that form of a noun or pronoun which 

denotes the subject of a verb. 
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May be is a verb. 

1. A verb is a word which affirms what is said of persons and 
things. 
Less is an adverb. 

1. An adverb is a word joined to a verb, a participle, an adjectire, 
or another adverb, to define it. 
DifficuU is a common adjective, compared by means of the adverbs. 

1. An adjective is a word which expresses quality or degree, and 

is joined to a noun or pronoun to describe it. 

2. A common adjective is one which denotes quality or situation. 

3. Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, but not in form, 

are compared by means of adverbs. 

LESSON I. 

No easier or better plan was discovered. 

Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it. 

Seek after high and substantial enjoyments. 

Chatham was less eloquent, but more practical, than Burke. 

The noblest and most magnificent character is that of the 
martyr. 

LESSON IL 

The first shall be last. 

When we find the best of mortal hopes so variable and tran- 
sitory, we should long the more ardently for those that never 
fail. 

'' Save where from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain. 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, . 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign.** — Gray, 

LESSON III. 

** A most inunortal reputation is acquired by the most brave 
actions.** 

Most immortal is incorrect, because '* those adjectives whose 
signification does not admit of different degrees, cannot be 
compared.** Most brave is incorrect, because '*the regular 
method of comparison is chiefly applicable to monosyllables.** 

TO BE COBKECTED AND PARSED. 

While be saw the more good he pursued the worser cause. 
The silentest voice is often the most strongest. 
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This most universal extent of guilt is the worsest of our 
national calamities. 

The downer part of the ship was the leakyest. 

The modestest and most holiest of men I ever saw was also 
the cheerfiiUest. 

Richard Coeur de Lion was the most brave, but his rival 
Saladin the gentler hero. 



OF THE PRONOUN. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to repeat 
the idea : as, The boy is learning his lesson ; he is diligent, 
and therefore he soon learns it, 

Obs. 1. — The word for which a pronoun stands, is called its antecC' 
dentf because it usually precedes the pronoun. 

Obs. 2. — The pronouns I and thou, in their diflerent modifications, 
stand immediately for persons that are, in general, sufficiently known 
without being named ; (i meaning the speuier, and thou the hearer ;) 
their antecedents are Uierefore generally understood, 

Obs. 3. — The other personal pronouns are sometimes taken in a 
general or absolute sense, to denote persons or things not previously 
mentioned : as, "He that hath knowledge, spareth his words.** 

Obs. 4. — A pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for some 
person or thing unknown to the speaker ; the noun, therefore, cannot 
occur before it, but may be used after it or instead of it. 

Obs. 5. — The personal and the interrogative pronouns often stand in 
construction as the antecedents to other pronouns : as, *' He that arms 
his intent with virtue is invincible.'*-^" Who thtU has any moral sense 
dares tell lies ?** 

CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes; personaly rela- 
tive^ and interrogative, 

I. K personal jprovwun^ is one which always represents 
the same person. 

The simple personal pronouns are five : namely, /, of the 

' * 

What is a Pronoun ^ — Give the example. How are pronouns divided ? What 
» a perional pronoun f — How many, and what are they t Which is the first, second, 
and third person ? 
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first person; thou^ of the second person; hSy she, and it, of 
the third person. 

A compound personal pronoun is formed by adding the 
word self, in the plural sehes, to the simple pronouns : as, 
himself, themselves. 

The compound personal pronouns are also five : namely, 
myself of the first person ; thyself of the second person ; 
hmiself herself and itself of the third person. 

n. A relative pronoun is one which represents a noun 
that precedes it in the same sentence, and connects dif- 
ferent clauses of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns are iv?u>f which, what, and that ; 
and the compounds whoever or whosoever, whichever or 
whichsoever, whatever or whatsoever. 

What is a kind of double relative, and is generally equiva- 
lent to that which, or those which ; and is to be parsed, 
first a>s antecedent, and then a>s relative. 

in. An interrogative pronoun is one with which a 
question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and what .• 
being the same in form as relatives. 

Obs. 1. — Who is usually applied to persons only; which though for- 
merly applied to persons, is now confined to animals and inanimate 
things; vahat (as a mere pronoun) is applied to things only: that is 
applied indifferently to persons, animals, or things. 

Obs. 2. — The pronoun what has a two-fold relation, and is often 
used (by ellipsis of the noun) both as antecedent and relative, being 
equivalent to that which or the thing which. In this double relation, 
what represents two cases at the same time : as, " He is ashamed of 
what he has done ;** that is, of that [thing] which he has done. It is 
usus^y of the singular number, though sometimes plural : as, " I must 
turn to the faults, or wliat appear such to me." — Byron. 

Obs. 3. — What n sometimes used both as an adjective and a relative 
at the same time, and is placed before the noun which it represents : as, 
" What money we had was taken away ;" that is, All the money that we 

had,*' &c. " What man But enters, dies ;" that is, Any man who, &c. 

" What god but enters yon forbidden field." — Pope, Indeed, it does 
not admit of being construed after a noun, as a simple relative. The 
compound whiUever or what$oever has the same peculiarities of construc- 



Whai is a relative pronoun ?..- What peculiarity has the relative what t What 
is an interrogrative pronoun ? — Name the interrogatives ? How is wAo, whicht and 
that applied ? 
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tion : as, " We will certainly do whatsoevgr thing goeth forth out of our 
own mouth."— —Jer. xliv. 17. 

Obs. 4. — Who, loftich, and what, when the affix ever or soever is added, 
have an unlimited signification ; and, as some general term, such as any 
person, or any thing, is usually implied as the antecedent, they are all 
commonly followed by two verbs : as, " Whoever attends, will improve ;'* 
that is. Any penon who attends, will improve. In parsing, supply the 
antecedent. • 

Obs. 5. — Which and what are often prefixed to nouns as definitive or 
interrogative adjectives ; and, as such, may be applied to persons as well 
as to things : as, " What man ?"— " Which boy ?" 

Obs. 6. — The word that is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent 
to vho, tohom, or tehich : as, *' The days that [which] are past, are gone 
for ever.** It is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates to 
a noun expressed or understood after it : as, " That book is new.** In 
other cases, it is a conjunction : as, " Live well, that ye may die well." 

Obs. 7. — The relative that has this peculiarity, that it cannot follow 
the word on which its case depends: thus, it is said, [John xiii. 29.] 
" Buy those things that we have need of;" but we cannot say, '* Buy 
those things of tfutt we have need.** 

Obs. 8. — The word as, though usually a conjunction or an adverb, 
has sometimes the construction of a relative pronoun : as, '* The 
Lord added to the church daily such [persons] as should be saved.** — 
Acts ii. 47. 

Obs. 9. — Whether was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun, 
referring to one of two things : as, " Whether is greater, the gold or 
the temple ?'* — Matt, xxiii. 17 ; but it is now seldom used, the inter- 
rogative tohich supplying its place. 

Obs. 10. — Interrogative pronouns differ from relatives chiefly in this ; 
that, as the subject referred to is unknown to the speaker, they do not 
relate to a preceding noun, but to something which is to be expressed in 
the answer to the question. Their person, number, and gender, there- 
fore, are not regulated by an antecedent noun ; but by what the speaker 
supposes of a subject, which may or may not agree with them in these 
respects : as, " What lies there ?" Ans. " Two men asleep." 

Obs. 11. — In some instances what is used in the sense of an interjec- 
tion : as, '* What ! take my money, and then my life ?" 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Pronouns have the same modifications as nouns; namely, 
Persons, NumberSy Genders, and Cases, 

Obs. 1. — In the personal pronouns, most of these properties are distin- 
guished by the words themselves ; in the relative, and the interrogative 
pronouns, they are ascertained chiefly by the antecedent and the verb. 



What modJflcatious have pronouns ? 
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Obs. 3^— The personal pronoims of the first and second persons, nre 
equally applicable to both sexes ; and should be considered masculine 
or feminine, according to the known application of them. The speaker 
and tilie hearer, being present to each other, of course know the sex to 
which they respectirely belong ; and, whenerer they appear in narratiye, 
we'are told who they are. 

Obs. 3k — Many grammarians deny the first person of nouns, and the 
gender of pronouns of the first and second persons; and at the same 
time teach, that " Pronouns must always agree with their antecedents, 
and the nouns for which they stand, in gtndtr, nuwbtr^ and penon.** 
Now, no two words can agree in any property which belongs not to 
both! 

DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

. The declension of a pronoun is a regular arrangement of its 
numbers and cases. 

SIMPLE FEBSONALS. 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined : 

ly of the FIRST PBBSON, any* gender. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or mine, Poss. our or ours, 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

Thou, of the second person, any gender. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom. ye,t or you, 

Poss. thy or thine, Poss. your, or yours, 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, of the THIRD PERSON, masculine gender. 

Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. theur or theirs, 

Obj. him; Obj. them. 



What is the declension of a pronoun t How do you decline the pronouns /, thou, 
and he? 

* That the pronouns of the first and second persons are sometimes masculine and 
sometimes feminine, is perfectly certain : but whether they can or cannot be neuter, 
is a question difficult to be decided. To things inanimate they are only applied 
flguratiyely ; and the question is, whether the figure always necMsarily changes the 
gender of Uie antecedent noun. Pronouns are of the same gender as the nouns for 
which they stand; and tf, in the following example, gold and diamond are neuter, 
so is the pronoun me. And, if not neuter, of what gmder are they ? 

"Where thy true treasure? CTold says, * Not in m«;* 
And, ' No^ in am,* the diamond. Gold is poor.**~. Young. 

t The use of the pronoun ye is confined to the solemn style, and to the burlesque. 
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She, of the third pebson, feminine gender. 

Sing. Nom. she, Flur. Nom. they, 

Poss. her or hers, Poss. their or theirs, 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

It, of the THIRD PERSON, neuter gender. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plar. Nom. they, 

Poss. its,* Poss. their or theirs, 

Obj. it; Obj. them. 

Obs. 1. — Most of the personal pronouns have two forms of the pos- 
itessive case, in each number : as, my or wxwt^ our or ours ; thy or thine, 
your or yours ; her or hers, their or theirs. The former is used before 
a noun expressed ; the latter, when the governing noun is understood^ 
or so placed as not immediately to follow the pronoun: as, **My 
powers are thine,** — Montgomery, 

Obs. 2. — Mine and thine were formerly used before all words begin- 
ning with a vowel sound ; my and thy, before others : as, " It was thou, 
a man, mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance.** — Psabn. But 
this usage is now obsolete, or peculiar to the poets : as, 

" Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow.'* — Byron, 
COMPOUND PEBSONAI.B. 

The word self if added to the simple personal pronouns, forms 
the class oi compound personal pronouns ; which are used when 
an action reverts upon the a^ent, and also when some persons 
are to be emphatically distmguished : as, sing, myself plur. 
ourselves; ^mg, thyself v^ur. yourselves ; sing, himself X plur. 
themselves ; sing, herself plur themselves ; sing« itself plur. 
themselves. They all want the possessive case, and are alike 
in the nominative and objective. 



* In ancient times, he, M$, and him, were applied to things neuter. In our trans. 
lati<m of the Bible, the pronoun it is employed in the nominative and the obJectiTe, 
but Ait is retained in the possessive, neater ; as, '* Look not thou apon the wine, 
when it is red, when U giveth his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself axl^V* — 
Prov. zxiiL 31. Its is not found in the Bible, except by misprint. 

f The word self was originally an adjective; but when used alone, it is now gene- 
rally a noun. This may have occasioned the diversity in the formation of the 
compound personal pronouns. Dr. Johnson calls se^ a pronoun ; but he ezplaina 
it as being both adjective and subttantive. 

I Bisse^f, Usselft and theirsehes, are more analogical than himself, Use^f.themm 
tetves ; but custom haa rejected the former, and established the latter. When an 
a4jective is prefixed to te^. the pronouns are written separately in the possessive 
esse ; as, My single self— If y own self~.£fM own aeU—Thsir own selves. 
What is said of the compound personal pronouns f 
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BELATIYES AND INTEBBOGATITES. 

The relative and the interrogatiYe pronouns are thus declined : 

Who, applied only to persona. 

Sing. Norn, who, Plur. Nom. who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

Obj. whom; Obj. whom. 

Which, applied to animals and things. 

Sing. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. * Poss. 

Obj. which; Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things. 

Sing. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. what; Obj. what. 

That, applied to persons^ animals^ and things. 

Sing. Nom. that, Plur. Nom. that, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. that, Obj. that. 

COMPOUND BELAIIYES. 

The compound relative pronouns, whoever y or whosoever^ 
whichever or whichsoever^ and whatever, or whatsoever, are 
declined in the same manner as the simple pronouns, whoy 
which, what. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAP. IV. ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fourth Chapter, it is required of the pupil — to distin- 
guish and define the different parts of speech, and the classes 
and modifications of the articles, nouns, adtjectives, andpro^ 
nouns. 

* PThoie is sometimes used as the pooessiTe case of which; as, ** A religion 
whote origin is divine. "—B/aJr. 

How do you decline wAo, wMch, what, and that? How do yon decline the com. 
pound relatiTe pronouns ? 
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The definitions to he given in the Fourth Chapter are, two for 
an article, six for a noun, three for an adjective, six for a 
pronoun — and one for a verb, a participle, an adverb, a 
conjunction, a preposition, or an interjection. Thus : 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

'* He sought them.'* 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular number, mascu- 
line gender, and nominative case. 

1. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to repeat the idea. 

2. A personal pronoun is one which invariably represents the same 

person. 

3. Tne third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number denotes but one. 

5. The masculine gender is that which denotes animals of the 

male kind. 

6. The nominative case is that form of a noun or pronoun which 

denotes the subject of a verb. 
Sra^fce is a verb. 

1. A verb is a word which affirms what is said of persons and 

things. 
7%em is a personal pronoun, of the third person, plural number, mascu- 

hne gender, and objective case. 

1. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to repeat the idea. 

2. A personal pronoun is one which invariably represents the same 

person. 

3. Tne third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The plural number denotes more than one. 

5. The masculine gender is that which denotes Animals of the 

male kind. 

6. The objective case is that form of a noun or pronoun, which de- 

notes the object of a verb, participle, or preposition. 

LESSON I. 
I, who saw the deed, will conidct them. 

**I never saw 
Sight more detestable than him and thee.** — Milton, 

The miser is cruel to himself, as well as to others* 



What is required of the papil in the rotntTH chaptbb for parftiag ? How many 
deflnitioas are here to be giren for each part of speech? How Is the following 
example parsed ? ** He sought them.*' TNow parse, in like manner, the three les- 
I of the Fourth Chapter.^ 
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• 



LESSON II. 

** Take heed, lest by your heat you bum yourselves.*' 

Shakspeare. 

Those who pry into the faults of others, should first ezamine 
their own. 

'' She will outstrip all praise. 
And make it halt behind her." — Shakspeare. 

Let U8 loye our neighbours as we love ourselyes. 



LESSON m. 

*^ Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one ; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done.** — Shakspeare, 

''It is thou, liberl^! thrice sweet and gracious goddess, 
whom all in public or m private worship, whose taste is grate- 
ful, and ever will be so, till Nature herself shall change.'* 

Sterne. 
'' If I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 
To live with her, and five with thee. 
In unreproved pleasures free.'* — Milton. 

LESSON IV. 

'* Her was indignant, and blamed I severely." 

Her is incorrect, because '* the nominative case is that form 
of a noun or pronoun which denotes the subject of a verb.** 
I is incorrect, because '' the objective case is that form of a 
noun or pronoun which denotes the object of a verb, participle, 
or preposition.' 



f» 



TO BE COBBECTED AND FABSED. 

I would not injure she for all the world. 
Her was sought by many, but in vain. 
He whom thee lovest receive and cherish. 
I welcomed the traveller which came at midnight, and gave 
him the couch whom he sought. 

While blaming others he never examined hisself. 
I know not of who he speaks. 
Receive whosoever comes. 
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OF THE VERB. 

A verb is a word which a£Snns what is said of persons and 
things : as I am^ I rule^ I am ruled; I Jxyee^ tiiou lavesty 
he hees, 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their form, into two 
classes ; regular and irregular. 

I. A regular verb is one that forms the preterit and the 
perfect participle by adding d or ed to the present tense ; 
as, love^ lovejy, loving ^ Iovi^b; Javour^favouriii). 

U. All irregular verb is one that does not form the pre- 
terit and the perfect participle by adding ^ or ^ to the 
present tense ; as, see, saw, seeing , seen. 

Obs. — Regular verbs form their preterit and perfect participle by 
adding d to final e, and ed to all other terminations. The verb htar, 
heard, hearing, heard, adds d to r, and is therefore irregular. 

Verbs are divided, according to their signification, into 
four classes : active'transitivey active-intransitive, passive, 
and neuter, 

I. An active-transitive verb is one that expresses an 
action which has some person or thing for its object ; as, 
" John taught WiUiam.''^ 

II. An active-intransitive verb is one that expresses an 
action which has no person or thing for its object; as, 
" James walks,*^ 

m. A passive verb is one that represents its subject, or 
nominative, as being acted upon ; as, ** I am led.^^ 

IV. A neuter verb is one that expresses a state of 
existence without action or passion ; as, "I am ; He 
sleeps; They rest.^* 

Obs. 1. — In most grammars and dictionaries, verbs are divided into 
three classes only ; active, pasnve, and neuter. In such a division, the 
dass of active verbs includes those only which are active-traruittoe, and 
all the active'intransitive verbs are called neuter. But, in the division 
adopted above, active-intransitive verbs are made a distinct class ; and 



What is a Vbrb ?— What are the examples ? How are verbs divided with respect 
to their form? What is a reguUur verb P— an irregular verb ? How are verbs 
divided? What is an acMve^ranttftve verb ?— en acHve-intrantitive verb? — a 
jNMfive verb ?— a neuter vorb ? Give an example of each class of verbs. 
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those only are regarded as neuter, wUch imply a state of existence 
without action. When, therefore, we speak of verbs without reference 
to their regimen, we apply the simple term active to all those which 
express action, whether transitive or intransitive, " We act whenever 
we do any thing ; but we may act without doing any thing.** — Crabb*s 
Synonymet, 

Ob5. 2. — Active-transitiye verbs generally take the agent before 
them and the object after them ; as, ** Wellington conquered Bona^ 
parte." Passive verbs (which are derived from active-trantitive verbs) 
reverse this order, and denote that the subject, or nominative, is affected 
by the action ; and the agent follows, being introduced by the prepo- 
sition by ; as, " Bonaparte was conquered by Wellington." 

Obs. 3. — Most active verbs mav be used either transitively or intransi- 
tively. Active verbs are transitive when there is any person or thing 
expressed or clearly implied, upon which the action terminates ; when 
' they do not govern such an object, they are intransitive. 

Obs. 4. — Some verbs may be used either in an active or a neuter 
sense. In the sentence, " Here I rest," rest is a neuter verb ; but in 
the sentence, " Here I rest my hopes," rest is an active-transitive verb, 
and governs hopes. 

Obs. 5. — An active-intransitive verb, followed by a preposition aiid 
its object, will sometimes admit of being put into the passive form, the 
object of the preposition being assumed for the nominative, and the 
preposition being retained with the verb, as an adverb : as, (Active,) 
•* TTiey laughed at him." — (Passive,) " He was laughed at." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds ; namely, MoodSy 
Tenses, Persons, and JVumbers. 

MOODS. 

Moods are different forms of the verb, each of which ex- 
presses what is said or done, in some particular manner. 

There are five moods ; the Infinitive, the Indicativey the 
Potential, the Subjunctive, and the Imperative, 

The Infinitive mood is that form of the verb which ex- 
presses what is said or done, in an indefinite manner, and 
without reference to person or number; as, To ready to 
run. 

The Indicative mood is that form of the verb, which 



What modifications have verba f What is meant by Moodi ? How many moods 
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simply expresses or declares what is said or done ; as, Itm^,- 
you walk; the water boils : or asks a question; as, Do 
you know ? Does it hoU? 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb which ex- 
presses the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity, of acting; 
as, I can read : he may do it : we must go. 

The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
represents an action as conditional, doubtful, or contingent ; 
as, " K thou go, see that thou offend not.V 

The Imperative mood is that form of the verb, which is 
used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or permitting ; 
as, " John, sit up,^' — " Be persuaded" — " Pardon me." 
— " Depart in peace." 

Obs. 1 The infinitive mood is distinguished by the preposition to, 

which, with a few exceptions, immediately precedes it. 

Obs. 2. — The potential mood is known by the signs may, can, must, 
nugkt, could, would, and ihould. This mooa as well as the indicative 
may be used in asking a question ; as, Mtut we go f Can we do it ? 

Obs. 3« — The ntbjunctive mood is always connected with another 
▼erb. Its dependence is usually denoted by a conjunction ; as, if, that, 
though, kit, unleMt, 

Obs. 4. — The indicative and potential moods, in all their tenses, may 
be used in the same dependent manner ; but this seems not to be a 
sufficient reason for considering them as parts of the subjunctive mood. 

TENSES. 

Tenses are those modifications of the verb which distin- 
guish time. 

There are six tenses ; the Present, the Imperfect, the 
Perfect y the Pluperfect, the Fhrst-futurCy and the Second- 
future. 

The Present tense is that which expresses what now 
exists or is taking place ; as, '* I hear a noise ; he is 
coming.^^ 

The Imperfect tense oi preterit is that which expresses 
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what happened or remained unfinished^ at a time fully 
pasty however distant ; as, ''I heard the noise yesterday ; 
It w«w unfinished on Friday/' 

The Perfect tense is tiiat which expresses what luis 
taken place, within some period of time not yet fully past ; 
as, " I have heard the noise to-day."—" I have travelled 
many miles this year." 

The Pluperfect tense is that which expresses what Aarf 
taken place at some past time mentioned ; as, " I had seen 
him, when I met you." 

The First-future tense is that which expresses what roUl 
take place hereafter ; as, " I shaU see him again." 

The Second'future tense is that which expresses what 
TvUl have taken place, at some future time mentioned; as, 
" I shaU have seen him hy to-morrow noon." 

Obs. 1. — The tenns here defined are the names usually given to those 
parts of the verb to which they are in this work applied; and though 
some of them are not so strictly appropriate as scientific names ought 
to be, we think it inexpedient to change them. 

Obs. 2. — The tenses do not all express time with equal precision. 
Tliose of the indicative mood are the most definite. The time ex- 
pressed by the same tenses in the other moods is frequently relative, 
and sometimes indefinite. 

Obs. 3. — The present tense, in the indicative mood, expresses gene- 
ral truths, and customary actions ; as, *' Vice produces misery.'* — ** She 
often Mu us.** 

Obs. 4. — The present tense in the subjunctive mood, and in the other 
moods when preceded by ta toon at, after, hrfcre, till, or when, is gene- 
rally used with reference to a future action or time ; as, " If he osfc a 
fish, will he give him a serpent?** — Matt, vii. 10. " When he arrioet, 
I will send mr you.** 

Obs. 5. — In animated narrative the present tense is sometimes sub- 
stituted (by the figure enallage) for the imperfect ; as, " As he lay 
indulging himself in state, he teet let down from the ceiling a glittering 
sworcC hung by a single hair." — Tr. of Cicero. ** Ulysses waket, not 
knowing where he was.'* — Pope, 

Obs. 6. — Tlie present infinitive can scarcely be said to express any 
particular time. It is usually dependant on another verb, and, there- 
fore, relative in time. It may be connected with any tense of any 
mood ; as, " I intend to do it, I intended to do it, I have intended to do 
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it ;" &c. It is often nsed to express fotority ; as« " The time to come,** 

" The world to come" 

Obs. 7. — The imperfect tense of the indicative mood, in its simple 
form, is called the preterit; as, loved, aato, toot. 

Obs. 8. — The perfect tense, like the present, is sometimes nsed with 
reference to future time ; as, " He will stop hefore he hat walked far." 

Obs. 9 — The pluperfect tense is often used conditionally, without a 
conjunction ; as, " Had I known you, I should have paused.*' 

PERSONS AND NUMBERS. 

The person and number of a verb, are those modifications 
in which it agrees with its subject or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and in each 
person, two numbers : thus, 

Singular, Plural. 

1st per, I learn, Utper, We learn, 

2rf per. Thou leamest, 2rf per. You learn, 

Sd per^ He learns ; Sd per. They learn. 

Obs. 1 . — Thus the verb in some of its parts varies its termination to 
distinguish or agree with the different persons and numbers. The 
change is, however, principally confined to the second and third persons 
singular of the present tense of the indicative mood, and to the auxili- 
aries hoMt and has of the perfect. In the ancient biblical style, now 
used only on solemn occasions, the second person singular is distin- 
guished through all the tenses of the indicative and potential moods. 
And as the use of the pronoun thou is now mostly confined to the 
solemn style, the terminations of that style are retained in all our ex- 
amples of the conjugation of verbs. In the plural number, there is no 
variation of ending, to denote the different persons ; and the verb in the 
three persons plural, is the same as in the nrst person singular. As the 
verb is always attended by a noun or a pronoun, expressing the subject 
of the affirmation, no ambiguity arises trom the want of particular ter- 
minations in the verb to distinguish persons and numbers. 

Obs. 2. — Persons in high stations being usually surrounded by at- 
tendants, it became, many centuries ago, a species of court flattery, to 
address individuals of this class in the plural number. And the prac- 
tice extended, in time, to all ranks of society ; so that at present the 
customary mode of familiar as well as complimentary address, is alto- 
gether plural ; both the verb and the pronoun being used in that form. 
This practice, which confounds one of the most important distinctions 
of the language, affords a striking instance of the power of fashion. 
The singular is universally employed in reference to the Supreme 
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Being ; and is generally preferred in poetry. It is the language of 
Scripture, and is consistently retained in all our grammars. 

Where the verb is varied, the second person singular is regu- 
larly formed by adding st or est to the first person ; and the 
third person singular, in like manner, by adding s or es : as, I 
seSf thon seest, he sees; I give, thou givest, he gives; Igo, thou 
goest, he goes ; Ifly, ihovifliesty hejlies; I vex, thou vexest, 
he vexes ; I lose, thou losest, he loses, 

Obs. 1. — In the solemn style (except in poetry, which usually con- 
tracts* these forms), the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive, and that of the irregular preterits, commonly end in est^ pro- 
nounced as a separate syllable. But as the termination ed, in solemn 
discourse, constitutes a syllable, the regular preterits form the second 
person singular by adding $t, without further increase of syllables : as, 
loved, lovedst — ^not lovedest. Dost and hast, and the irregular preterits 
toast, didst, and hadst, are permanently contracted. The auxiliaries 
shall and will, change the final / to t. To the auxiliaries may, can, 
might, could, would, and should, the termination est was formerly added : 
but they are now generally written with st only, and pronounced as 
monosyllables. 

Obs. 2. — The third person singular was anciently formed by adding 
th to verbs ending in e, and eth to all others. This method of forming 
the third person singular almost always adds a syllable to the verb, ft 
is now confined to the solemn style. Doth, hath, and saith, are con- 
tractions of verbs thus formed. 

Obs. 3. — When the verb ends in a sound which will not unite with 
that of St or s, st and s are added to final e, and est and es to other ter- 
minations ; and the verb acquires an additional syllable : as, I trace, 
thou tracest, he traces; I pass, thou passest, he passes; I fix, thou, fixest, 
he fixes. But verbs ending in o or y preceded by a consonant, do not 
exactly follow this rule : in these, y is changed into t ; and, to both o 
and i, est and es are added, without increase of syllables : as, I go, thou 
goest, he goes ; I undo, thou undo€st,f he undoes ; Ifiy, thou Jtiest, he 
flies ; I pity, thou piiiest, he pities, 

Obs. 4. — The formation of the third person singular of verbs, is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the plural number of nouns. 

Obs. 5. — The auxiliaries do, dost, does, [pronounced doo, dust, duz,'\ 
— am, art, is, — have, hast, has, — being also in frequent use as principal 
verbs of the present tense, retain their peculiar form, when joined to other 
verbs. The other auxiliaries are not varied, except in the solemn style. 

Obs. 6. — The only regular terminations that are added to verbs, are 



* The second person singular may be contracted, whenever the verb ends in a 
sound which will unite with that of st 

f The second person singuleur of the simple verb do, is now usually written doet, 
and read dust; being contracted in orthography, as well as pronunciation. 

How are the second and third persons singular formed ? 
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ingt d, or ed, it or est, < or es, th or eth. Jng, and t% or eth, always add 
a syllable to the verb ; except in doth^ hatht »aith. The rest, whenever 
their sound will unite with that of the final syllable of the verb, are 
added without increasing the number of syllables ; otherwise they are 
separately pronounced. In solemn discourse, however, ed and est are, 
by most speakers, uttered distinctly in all cases; except, sometimes, 
when a vowel precedes. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is a regular arrangement of 
its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and participles. 

Obs. — The moods and tenses are formed partly by changes made in 
the verb itself, and partly by the combination of the verb, or its parti- 
ciple, with a few short verbs called auxiliaries or helping verbs. 

There are four principal parts in the conjugation of 
every simple and complete verb ; namely, the Present, the 
Preterit, the Imperfect Participle, and the Perfect 
Participle. A verb wanting any of these parts, is called 
defective. 

Obs. — The present is radically the same in all the moods, and is the 
part from which all the rest are formed. The present infinitive is the 
root, or jifn/i/e<( /orm, of the verb. The preterit and the perfect parti- 
ciple are regularly formed by adding d or ed, and the imperfect par- 
ticiple by adding ing, to the present. 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one of the prin- 
cipal parts of another verb, to express some particular mode 
and time of action. The auxiliaries are do, be, have, shall, 
Tvill, may, can, and must, with their variations. 

Obs. 1 . — Do, he, and have^ being also principal verbs, are complete : but 
the participles oido and have, are not used as auxiliaries ; unless having, 
which forms the compound participle, may be considered as such. The 
other auxiliaries have no participles. 

Obs. 2. — English verbs are principally conjugated by means of ouxt/i- . 
aries ; the only tenses which can bo formed by the simple verb, being 
the present and the imperfect : as, I love, I loved. And even here an 
auxiliary is usually preferred in questions and negations : as, Do you 
learn f You do not Uam, All the other tenses, even in their simplest 
form, are compounds. 

Obs. 3. — English verbs having few inflections, it is convenient to 
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insert in the conjugations the preposition to, to mark the infinitive ; 
profuwiu, to distinguish the persons and numbers ; the coniunctioh if, 
to denote the subjunctive ; and the adverb not, to shew ue form of 
negation. With these additions, a verb maj be conjugated in /our 
ways: 

1. Affirmatively ; as, I lortt^, I do vftiU, or I am writing. 




I. SIMPLE FOBM, ACTIYE OB NEUTEB. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation makes the 
present and imperfect tenses without auxiliaries ; but, even 
in these, auxiliaries are required for the potential mood, and 
are often preferred for the indicative. 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

The regular (tctive verb LOVE, conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts, 

Present. Preterit. Imper. Participle. Perfect Participle. 
Loye. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which expresses what is 
said or done indefinitely, and without reference to person or number. 
It is used only in the present and perfect tenses. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is the root or radical verb ; and is usually preceded by the 
preposition to, which shews its relation to some other word : thus. 

To love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary have to the perfect participle, and is 
usually preceded by the preposition to : thus, 

To have loved. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The indicative mood is that form of the verb, which simply indicates 
or declares what is said or done, or asks a question. It is used in all 
the tenses. 

Present Tense. 

The present indicative, in its simple form, is essentially the same as 
the present i^hiitive, or radical verb ; except that the verb be has am in 
the mdicative. 

1. The simple form of the present tense is varied thus : 

Singular, Plural. 

1st per. I love, \stper. We love, 

2rf per. Thou lovest, 2c? per. You love, 

8rf per. He loves ; 3c? per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
do to the verb : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 

3. He does love ; 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, in its simple form, is the yretent ; which, in all regular 
verbs, adds d or ed to the present, but in others is formed variously. 

1. The simple form of the imperfect tense is varied thus : 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. You loved, 

3. He loved; 3. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
did to the present : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 

3. He did love; 3. They did love. 

Ob8* — In a familiar question or negation, the auxiliary form is pre- 
ferable to the simple. But in the solemn or the poetic style, the simple 
form is more dignified and graceful ; as, " UnderstatuUst thou what 
thou readest ?"— <" Of whom speaketh the prophet this?" — ActSf viii. 
30, 34. 

E 
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Peffect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary have to the perfect participle : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary had to the perfect participle : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved ; 3. Thej had loved. 

First-future Tense. 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary thall or wiU to the present : thus, 
1. Simply to express a future action or event : 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You will love, 

3. He will love ; 3. They will love, 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat: 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 

3. He shall love; 3. They shall love. 

Obs. — In interrogative sentences, the meaning of these auxiliaries is 
reversed. When preceded by a conjunction implying condition or un- 
certainty, their import is somewhat varied. 

Second-future Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries thall have or will have to the perfect 
participle: thus. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, 2. You will have loved, 

3. He will have loved ; 3. They will have loved. 

Obs.— <The auxiliary shall may also be used in the second and third 

What is the verb love in the Indicative^ present ?~.imperfect?— perfect ?~.plu- 
perfect ? — first-future ? — second-future ? 
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. ersons of this tense, when preceded by a conjunction expressing con- 
ition or contingency; as, ** If he shail have finished his work when I 
stum.** 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

The potential mood is that form of the verb, which expresses the 
power, liberty, possibility, or necessity, of acting. It is used in the 
first four tenses. 

Present Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary may, can, or must, to the verb : 
thus. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may love, 1, We may love, 

2. Thou mayst loYe, 2. You may love, 
8. He may loye ; 3. They may lOve. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary might, could, would, or should, to the 
verb: thus. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. Tou might love, 

3. He might love ; 3. They might love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries, may have, can have, or must have, 
the perfect participle : thus, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thon mayst have loved, 2. Ton may have loved, 

3. He may have loved ; 3. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries, might have, could have, would have, 
)T should have, to the perfect participle : thus. 

Singular. Plural. . 

1 . I might have loved, 1 . We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, 2. You might have loved, 

3. He might have loved; 3. They might have loved. 



What is th« verb lovb In the Potential, present f...iinperfect?~.perfect?~.plu. 
perfect? 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which represents ai) 
action as conditional, doubtful, or contingent. This mood is gene- 
rally preceded by a conjunction ; as, tf, that, tluugh, Ust, unleu, &c. It 
does not vary its termination in the different persons. It is used ii) 
the present, and sometimes in the imperfect tense ; rarely in any other. 
As this mood can be used only in a aependent clause, the time implied 
in its tenses is always relative, and generally indefinite. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is generally used to express some condition on which a 
future action or event is affirmed. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. If I love, I. If we love, 

2. If thou love, 2. If you love, 

3. If he love; 3. K they love. 

Obs. — In this tense the auxiliary do is sometimes employed : as, " If 
thou do prMfcr my way." — Gen, xxiv. 42. " If he do net utter it." — 
Lev, V. 1. 

Imperfect Tense, 

This tense, as well as the imperfect of the potential mood, with which 
it is frequently connected, is properly an aorist, or indefinite tense ; and 
it may refer to time past, present, or future : as, ** If therefore perfec- 
tion voere by the Levitical priesthood, what further need was there,** &c. 
— He6. vii. 11. " If the whole body voere an eye, where tcere the hear- 
ing ?** — 1 Cor, xii. 17. '* If it utre possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect.**— -Mart. xxiv. 24. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. KI loved, 1. Kwe loved, 

2. K thou loved, 2. I£ you loved, 

3. If lie loved; 3. K they loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

The imperative mood is that form of the vet-b, which is used in com- 
manding, exhorting, entreating, or permitting. It is commonly used 
only in the second person of the present tense. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Love [thou], or, Do thou love ; 

Plural. 2. Love [ye or you], or, Do you love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Pluperfect. 
Loving. Loved. Having loved. 

What is the verb love in the Suljunctive, present ?~.imperfect ?— Imperative, 
present ? What are its participles P 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST EXAMPLE. 

First Person Sinfftdar, 

Ind. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, 
I shall have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love, I may 
have loved, I might have loved. Subj. If I love, If I loved. 

Second Person Singular, 

Ind. Thon lovest. Thou lovedst, Thou hast loved, Thou 
hadst loved. Thou wilt love, Thou wilt have loved. Pox. 
Thou mayst love, Thou mightst love, Thou mayst have loved, 
Thou mightst have loved. Subj. If thou love, K thou loved. 
Imp. Love [thou], or Do thou love. 

Third Person Singular, 

Inb. He loves, He loved, He has loved, He had loved, He 
will love, He will have loved. Pot. He may love. He might 
love, He may have loved, He might have loved. Subj. If he 
love, K he loved. 

First Person Plural. 

Ind. We love, We loved. We have loved, We had loved, 
We shall love, We shall have loved. Pot. We may love. We 
might love. We may have loved. We might have loved. Subj 
If we love. If we loved. 

Second Person Plural. 

Ind. You love. You loved. You have loved. You had loved. 
You will love. You will have loved. Pot. You may love. You 
might love, You may have loved. You might nave loved. 
Subj. If you love. If you loved. Imp, Love [ye or you], or 
Do you love. 

Third Person Plural. 

Ind. They love, Thev loved. They have loved. They had 
loved. They will love, Tney will have loved. Pot. They may 
love. They might love. They may have loved. They might have 
loved. Subj. K they love, K they loved. 



What Ui the synopsia of the rerb love, in the first person singular ?.~second per. 
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SECOND EXAMPLE. 

The irregular active vtrb GIVE, conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts, 

Present. Preterit. Imp. Participle. Perf. Participle, 
Give. Gave. . Giving. Given. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

To give. 

Perfect Tense, 
To have given. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I give, 1. We give, 

2. Thou givest, 2. You give, 

3. He gives; 3. They give. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. r gave, 1. We gave, 

2. Thou gavest, 2. Tou gave, 

3. He gave; 3. They gave. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I have given, 1. We have given, 

2. Thou hast given, 2. You have given, 

3. He has given ; 3. They have given. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I had given, 1. We had given, 

2. Thou hadst given, 2. You had given, 

3. He had given; 3. They had given. 



What ia the second exainple of coAjugation ? How is the rerb oiyb conjugated 
throughout P How do jrou form a synopsis of the verb give, with the pronoim /~. 
thouSLke — we — yau—iheyf 
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First'future Tense. 
Singular. Plurai, 

1. I shall give, 1. We shall g^ve, 

2. Thou wilt give, 2. You will give, 
8. He will give; 8. They will give. 

Secand'Juture Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have given, 1 . We shall have given, 

2. Thou wilt have given, 2. You will' have given, 
8. He will have given ; 8. They will have given. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may give, J. We may give, 

2. Thou mayst give, 2. You may give, 
8. He may give ; 8. They may g^ve. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I might give, 1. We might give, 

2. Thou mightst give, 2. You might give, 

3. He might give ; 8. They might give. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have given, 1. We may have given, 

2. Thou mayst have given, 2. You may have given, 

3. He may have g^ven ; 8. They may have given. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have given, 1. We might have given, 

2. Thou mightst have given, 2. You might have given, 

3. He might have given ; 8. They might nave given. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. * 

1. If I give, 1. If we give, 

2. If thou give, 2. If you give, 
8. If he give; 8. K they give. 
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hnpetfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. If I gave, 1. If we gave, 

2. If thou gave, 2. If you gave, 

3. If he gave; 3. If they gave. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, 2. Give Fthou], or Do thou give ; 

Plural, 2. Give fye or you], or Do you give. 

PARTICIPLES. 
1. The Imperfect, 2. The Perfect, 3. The Pluperfect, 
Giving. Given. Having given. 

THIRD EXAMPLE, 

The irregular neuter verb BE, conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts, 
Present. Preterit, Imp, Participle. Perf Participle 
Be. Was. Being. Been. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
To be. 

Perfect Tense, 
To have been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Obs. — Be was formerly used in the indicative present : as, " We he 
twelve brethren.*' — Gen. xlii. 32. ** What be these two oUve branches ?'* 
— Zeeh, iy. 12* But this construction is now obsolete. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am, 1. We are, 

2. Thou art, 2. You are, 

3. He is ; 3. They are. 



What is the third example of ooniugatlon? How is the verb bb conjugated 
throughout? How do you form a ^irnopsis of the verb bt with the nominative /— 
thou — he — we — you — they — the man — the men? 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was, 1. We were, 

2. Thou wast, 2. Tou were, 

3. He was ; 3. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 

3. He has been ; 3. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 

3. He had been; 3. They had been. 

First-juture Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be, 1. We shall be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 

3. He will be ; 3. They wiU be. 

Second'juture Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been, 1. We shall have been, 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 

3. He will have been ; 3. They will have been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be, 1. We maybe, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 

3. He may be ; 3. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might be, 1. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be, 2. You might be, 

3. He might be; 3. They might be. 
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Peffect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

3. He may have been ; 3. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have been, 1. We might haye been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 

3. He might have been ; 3. They might have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

i. If I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 

3. If he be; 3. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, 2. If you were, 

3. If he were; 3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, 

Singular, 2. Be [thou], or Do thou be ; 

Plural. 2. Be fye or you], or Do you be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. I%« Imperfect, 2. TJie Perfect. 3. The Pluperfect, 
Being. Been. Having been. 

II. COMPOUND FOBM, ACTIVE OS NETTTEB. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be conjugated, by 
adding the Imperfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes ; as, I am reading — He is writing. 



How else may active and neuter verbs be coi^Jugatedf What peculiar meaniof 
does this form convey ? What signification have they ? 
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This form of the verb denotes a continuance* of the action, 

or the state of being, and is, on manj occasions, preferable 

to the simple form of the verb. 

Obs. — Verbs of this fbnn have sometimes a passitfe signification ; as, 
"The hooks are now telling,** — Allen, " It requires no motion in the 
organs, whilst it ii/an»»»i^.*'— Murray. ** While the work of the tem- 
ple wu carrying on." — Dr, J. Owen. " The designs of Providence are 
conying on.'*— fip. Butler, '"We are permitted to know nothing of 
what is transacting in the regions above ns.** — Dr. Blair, 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

The irregular active verb READ, conjugated affirmatively in 

the Compound Form. 

Principal Parts of the Simple Verb, 
Present. Preterit, Imper, Participle. Perfect Participle, 
Bead. Read. Reading. Read. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PreserU Tense. 
To be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been reading. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I am reading, 1. We are reading, 

2. Thou art reading, 2. You are reading, 

3. He is reading ; 3. They are reading. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were reading, 

3. He was reading ; 3. They were reading. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

I.I have been reading, 1. We have been reading, 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 

3. He has been reading; 3. They have been reading. 

* Those verbs which, in their simple form, imply continoance, do not admit the 
compound form; thus we say, •* I respect him j" but not* " I am respecting him." 

What is the fourth example of conjugation ? How is the verb rbad conjugated 
in the compound form f 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading, 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading ; 3. They had been reading. 

First-future Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

1. Thou wilt be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. He will be reading; 3. Thej will be reading. 

Second'future Tense. 

Singular, 1. I shall have been reading, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading ; 

Plural. 1. We shall have been reading, 
2. You will have been reading, 
8. They will have been reading. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be reading, 1. We may be reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be reading, 

3. He may \>e reading ; 3. They may be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading, 

3. He might be reading ; 3. They might be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. I. I may have been reading, 

2. Thou mayst have been reading, 

3. He may have been reading ; 

Plural. 1. We may have been reading, 

2. You may have been reading, 

3. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular, I. I might have been reading, 

2. Thou mightst have been reading, 

3. He might have been reading ; 
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Pbsral. 1. We might have been reading, 
2. Tou might have been reading, 
9. They might have been reading. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I be reading, 1. Kwe be reading, 

2. If tfaon be reading, 2. Kyou be reading, 

3. If he be reading; 3. If they be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1.. If I were reading, 1. If we were reading, 

2. Ifthouwert reading, 2. If you were reading, 

3. If he were reading; 8. If they were reading. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, 
Sing, 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading ; 
Plur. 2. Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be reading. 

PARTICIPLES. 
1. The Imperfect, 2. The Perfect, 3. The Pluperfect, 
Being reading. Haying been reading. 

III. FOBM OF PASSIVE VEBBS. 

Passive verbs, in English, are always of a compound 
form; and are made from active-transitive verbs, by adding 
the Perfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, through all 
its changes: thus, from the active-transitive verb love^ is 
formed the passive verb be loved, 

Obs. 1, — A few active-intransitive verba, that merely imply motion, or 
change of condition, may be put into this fonn, with a neuter significa- 
tion ; making not passive but neuter verbs, wbich express nothing more 
than the state which results from the change : as, I am come ; He is 
nsen; They are fallen. Our ancient writers very frequently employed 
this mode of conjugation in a neuter sense ; but present usage is clearly 
in favour of the auxiliary have in preference to be, whenever the verb 
formed with the perfect participle is not passive : as, They have ar- 
rived — ^not. They are arrived. 

How are passive verbs formed ? 
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Obs. 2. — Passive verbs may be distinguished from neuter verbs of 
the same form, by a reference to the asent or instrument; which fre- 
quentlv is, and always may be, expressed after pastime verbs; but whicb 
never is, and never can be, expressed after neuter verbs : as, " The thief 
has been tried by the magittrate." — " Pens are made with a kmfe,'* 



FIFTH EXAMPLE. 

The regular passive verb BE LOVED, conjugated 

affirmatively. 

Principal Parts of the Active Verb. 
Present, Preterit. Imp. Participle. Per/. Participle. 
Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
To be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 

3. He is loved ; 3. They are loved. 

Imperfect Tense. . 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

3. He was loved; 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 

3. He has been loved; 3. They have been loved. 



What is the fifth example of coiijugation ? How is the passive verb be loysd 
ooi\iuga^ throughout ? 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

I.I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 

3. He had been loved ; 3. They had been loved. 

First-future Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

I.I shall be loved, 1. We shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loved, 

3. He will be loved ; 8. They will be loved. 

Second'Juture Tense. 

Singular. 1. I shall have been loved, 

2. Thou wilt have been loved, 

3. He will have been loved ; 

Plural, I. We shall have been loved, 

2. You will have been loved, 

3. They will have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I may beloved, 1. We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, 2. You may be loved, 

3. He may be loved ; 3. They may be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I might beloved, 1. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved^ 

3. He might be loved ; 3. They might be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. I may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 

3. He may have been loved ; 

Plural. 1. We may have been loved, 

2. You may have been loved, 

3. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

Singular. 1. I might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved ; 
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Plural, 1. We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been loved, 

3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I beloved, 1. If we beloved, 

2. If thou be loved, 2. K you be loved, 

3. If he be loved ; 8. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved; 8. If they were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Singular, 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved ; 

Plural, 3. Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect, 3. The Pluperfect. 
Being loved. Loved. Having been loved. 

IT. FOBM OP KEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated negatively, by placing the adverb 
7iot after it, or after the first auxiliary; but the infinitive 
and participles take the negative first : as, 

Inf. Not to love, Not to have loved. Ind. I love not, or I 
do not love, I loved not, or I did not love, I have not loved, I 
had not loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. I 
may, can, or must not love ; I might, could, w6uld, or should 
not love; I may, can, or must not have loved; I might, could, 
would, or should not have loved. Subj. If I love not, If I 
loved not. Pabt. Not loving, Not loved, Not having loved. 



How ii a verb coojttgated negatively? How is the form of negation exenu 
plifled ? 
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T. FOBM OF QUESTION. 

A Terb is conjugated interrogati'oely^ in the indicative 
and potential moods, by placing the nominative after it, or 
after the first auxiliary : as, 

Ind. Do I love? Did I love? Have I loved? Had I loved? 
Shall I love? Shall I have loved? Pot. May, can, or must I 
love? Might, could, would, or should I love? May, can, or 
must I have loved? Might, could, would, or should I have 
loved? 

VI. FOBM OP QUESTION WITH NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively and negatively^ in 
the indicative and potential moods, by placing the nomi- 
native and the adverb not after the verb, or alter the first 
auxiliary: as, 

Ind. Do I not love? Did I not love? Have I not loved? 
Had I not loved? Shall I not love? Shall I not have loved? 
Pot. May, can, or must I not love? Might, could, would, or 
should I not love ? May, can, or must I not have loved ? Might, 
could, would, or should I not have loved? 

IBBEGULAB YEBBS. 

An irregular verb is one that does not form the preterit 
and perfect participle by adding d or ed, 

Obs. 1. — When the verb ends in a sharp consonant, t is sometimes 
imprc^erly substituted for ed^ making the preterit and the perfect par 
ticiple irregular in spelling, when they are not so in sound : as, dUtrcht 
for distressedy tost for tossed, curst for cursed, cracht for cracked, 

Obs. 2. — When the verb ends with a smooth consonant, the substi- 
tution of t for ed produces an irregularity in sound, as well as in writing. 
In some such irregularities the poets are indulged for the sake of 
rhymes, but the best speakers and writers of prose prefer the regular 
form wherever good use has sanctioned it : thus, learned is better than 
Uamt ; burnedy than humt ; spelled, than spelt ; smelled, than smelt. 

Obs. 3. — Several of the irregular verbs are variously used by the best 
authors; and many preterits and participles which were formerly in 
good use, are now obsolete, or becoming so. 



How is a verb conjugated interrogatively f How is the form of question exem. 
plifled ? How is a verb conjugated interrotratively and nej^ativelyf How is the 
form of negative question exemplified ? What is an irregular verb ? 

F 
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Obs. 4. — The simple irregular verbs are about 170 in number, and 
are nearly all monosyllables. They are derived from the Saxon, in 
which language they are also, for the most part, irregular. 

Obs. 5. — The following alphabetical list exhibits the simple irregular 
verbs, as they are now generally used. Where the regular form is pre- 
ferable, it is mserted first, and at full length ; those which have a regular 
form less authorised, are marked with the letter R. 



Present. 

Abide, 

Be, 

Bear, 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Bend, 

Beseech, 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

3mld, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave, t 

Cling, 

Clothe, 

Come, 

Cost, 



LISI OF THE IBBEGVLAB VEBBS. 

Preterit, Imp, Participle, 



abode, 

was, 

bore or bare, 

beat, 

began, 

bent, R. 

besought, 

bid or bade, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

built, R. 

burst, 

bought, 

cast, 

caught, R. 

chid, 

chose, 

cleft or clove, 

clung, 

clothed or clad, 

came, 

cost, 



abiding, 

beiny, 

beanng, 

beating, 

beginning, 

bending, 

beseeching, 

bidding, 

bmding, 

biting, 

bleeding, 

blowing, 

breaking, 

breeding, 

bringing, 

builmng, 

bursting, 

buying, 

casting, 

catching, 

chiding, 

choosing, 

cleaving, 

clinging, 

clothing^ 

coming, 

edsting, 



Perf. Participle, 

abode. 

been. 

borne or bom.* 

beaten or beat, 

begun. 

bent, R. 

besought. 

bidden or bid, 

bound. 

bitten or bit. 

bled. 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought. 

built, R. 

burst. 

bought. 

cast. 

caught, R. 

chidden or chid. 

chosen. 

cleft or cloven. 

elung. 

clothed or clad. 

come. 

cost. 



* Borne signifies carried ; bom signifies brought forth. 

f Cleave^ to split, is irregular, as above ; cleave, to stick, is r^ular, but clave was 
formerly used in the preterit 

How many irregular verbs are there ? — and whence are they derived f How does 

the list exhibit the irregular verbs ? What are the principal parts of the following 

verbs : — Abide — Be, bear, beat, begin, bend, beseech, bid, bind, bite, bleed, blow, 

l»reak, breed, bring, build, burst* buy — Cast, catch, chide, choose, cleave, cling, 

'■Tthe, come, cost f 
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Present. 

Crow, 

Creep, 

Cut, 

Bare, 

Deal, 

Dig, 
Do, 

Draw, 

Dream, 

Drive, 

Drink, 

Dwell, 

Eat, 

Fall, 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Fly, 

Forsake, 

Freeze, 

Get, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Give, 

Go, 

Grave, 

Grind, 

Grow, 

Hang, 

Have, 

Hear, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 



Preterit. Imp* Participle. 
crowed or crew, crowing, 
crept, R. 



cut, 

dared or durst, 

dealt, R. 

dug, R. 

did, 

drew, 

dreamt, R* 

drove, 

drank, 

dwelt, R. 

ate or eat, 

fell, 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

flung, 

flew, 

forsook, 

froze, 

got, 

gilt, R. 

gpurt, R. 

gave, 

went, 

graved, 

ground, 

ung, R. 
had, 
heard, 

heaved or hove, 
hewed, 
hid, 
hit, 
held. 



creepmg, 

cutting, 

daring, 

dealing, 

digging, 

doing, 

drawing, 

dreaming, 

driving, 

drinking, 

dwelling, 

eating, 

falling, 

feeding, 

feeling, 

fighting, 

finding, 

fleeing, 

fling^g, 

flying, 

forsaking, 

freezing, 

getting, 

gilding, 

girding, 

giving, 

goinp, 
graving, 

grinding, 

growing, 

hanging, 

having, 

hearing, 

heaving, 

hewing, 

hiding, 

hitting, 

holding. 



Perf. Participle. 

crowed. 

crept, R. 

cut. 

dared. 

dealt, R. 

dug, R. 

done. 

dravni. 

dreamt, R. 

driven. 

drunk. 

dwelt, R. 

eaten. 

fallen. 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

flown. 

forsaken. 

frozen. 

got or gotten. 

gnt, R. 

girt, R. 

given. 

gone. 

graved or graven. 

ground. 

grown. 

hung, R. 

had. 

heard. 

heaved or hoven. 

hewed or hewn. 

hidden or hid. 

hit 

held. 



What are the principal parts of the following verbs :.~Crow, creep, cut — Dare, 
deal, dig, do, draw, dream, drive, drink, dwell~.Eat— Fall, feed, feel, fight, find, 
flee, fling, fly, forsake, fireeze—Get, gild, gird, give, go, grave, grind, grow—Hang, 
oave, hear, heave, hew, hide, hit, hold? 
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Present. 

Hurt, 

Keep, 

Kneel, 

Knit, 

Know, 

Lade, 

Lay, 

Lean, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie, 

Light, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Mean, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Quit, 

Read, 

Reave, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Sav, 

See, 

Seek, 

Seethe, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 



Preterit. Imp, Participle, 

hurt, hurting, 

kept, keeping, 

kneeled or knelt, kneeling. 



knit, R. 

knew, 

laded, 

laid, 

leaned or leant, 

led, 

left, 

lent, 

let, 

lay, 

lighted or lit, 

lost, 

made, 

meant, R* 

met, 

mowed, 

paid, 

put, 

quitted or quit, 

read, 

reft, R. 

rent, 

rid, 

rode, 

rung or rang, 

rose, 

rived, 

ran, 

sawed, 

said, 

saw, 

sought, 

seethed or sod, 

sold, 

sent, 

set. 



knitting, 

knowing, 

lading, 

laying, 

leaning, 

leading, 

leaving, 

lending, 

letting, 

lying, 

lighting, 

losing, 

making, 

meaning, 

meeting, 

mowing, 

paying, 

putting, 

quitting, 

reading, 

reaving, 

rending, 

ridding, 

riding, 

ringing, 

rising, 

riving, 

nmmng-, 

sawing, 

saying, 

seeing, 

seeking, 

seething, 

selling, 

sending, 

setting. 



Per/, Participle, 

hurt. 

kept. 

kneeled or knelt. 

knit, R. 

knovni. 

laden, R. 

laid. 

leaned or leant. 

led. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lain. 

lighted or lit. 

lost. 

made. 

meant, R. 

met. 

mowed or mown. 

paid. 

put. 

quitted or quit. 

read. 

reft, R. 

rent. 

rid. 

ridden or rode. 

rung. 

risen. 

riven or rived. 

run. 

sawed or savm. 

said. 

seen. 

sought. 

seethed or sodden. 

sold. 

sent. 

set. 



What are the principal parts of the following verbs :-~Hurt— Keep, kneel, knit, 
know — Lade, lay, lean, lead, leave, lend, let, lie, light, lose — Make, mean, meet, 
mow— Pay, put — Quit — Read, reave, rend, rid, ride, ring, rise, rive, ran.~8aw say, 
see, seek, seethe, sell, send, set P ' ' 
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Present. 


Preterit. JBnp. Participle. 


Perf. Participle. 
shaken. 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaking, 


Shaye, 


shayed, 


shaving, 


shaved or shaven. 


Shear, 


sheared, 


shearing. 


sheared or shorn. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shedding, 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, B. 


shining, 


shone, B. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shoeing, 


shod. 


Show, 


showed. 


showing, 


shown, B. 


Shoot, 


shot. 


shooting, 


shot. 


Shut, 


shut. 


shutting, 


shut. 


Shred, 


shred, 


shredding, 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shrank, 


Hhrinking, 


shrunk. 


Sinjr, 
Sink, 


sanff, 
sank, 


singing, 
sinking, 


sung, 
sunk. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sitting. 


sat. 


Slay, 


slew, 


slaying, 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept, 
slid. 


sleeping, 


sleut. 
slidden or slid. 


Slide, 


slidmg, 


Slinff, 
Slink, 


dung, 
slunk, 


slinging, 
slinking. 


slung, 
slunk. 


SUt, 


8lit,B. 


slitting, 


slit, B. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smiting, 


smitten or smit. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sowina^, 
speakmg. 


sowed or sown. 


Speak, 


spoke, 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped, 


speeding. 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spending, 


spent. 


Spill, 


spilt, B. 


spilling. 


spilt, B. 


Spm, 


spun. 


spinning. 


spun. 


!p|^ 


spit or sjMit, 


spitting, 


spit. 


SpHt, 


split, 


splitting. 


split. 


Spread, 


spread, 


spreading, 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprung or sprang 


■, sprmpng. 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


standmg. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stealing, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


sticking. 


stuck. 


Sting, 
Stride, 


stunff, 

strode or strid, 


stinging, 
striding, 


stung, 
stridden. 


Strike, 


struck, 


striking, 


struck or stricken. 


String, 


strung, B. 


strinpng, 


strung, B. 


Striye, 


stroye, B. 


striying, 


striven, B. 



What an the prindpal parts of the followhig Terbs : — Shake, ihave, ihear, ihed, 
riiine, ihoe, ehow, ahoot, ihot, thred, ihrink, sing, link, sit, slay, sleep, slide, sling, 
sUnk, slit, smite, sow, speak, speed, spend, spill, spin, spit, split, spread, spring, stand, 
steal, slide, sting, stride, strike, string; strive? 
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Present. 

Strow, 

Swear, 

Sweat, 

Sweep, 

SweU, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

TeU, 

Think, 

Thrive 

Throw, 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wake, 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Weep, 

Win, 

Wind, 

Wont, 

Work, 

Wring, 

Write, 



Preterit. 

strowed, 

swore, 

sweated, 

swept, 

swelled, 

swam, 

swung, 

took, 

taught, 

tore, 

told, 

thought. 



Imp. Participle. 
strowing, 
swearing, 
sweating, 
sweeping, 
swelling, 
swimming, 
swinging, 
taking, 
teaching, 
tearing, 
telling, 
thinking. 



thrived or throve. 


> thriving. 


threw, R. 


throwing. 


thrust. 


thnisting. 


trod. 


treading. 


waked or woke, 


waking. 


wore. 


wearing. 


wove, R. 


weaving. 


wept, R. 


weeping, 


won, 


winning. 


wound, R. 


winding. 


wont, R. 


wonting. 


worked or wrought, working. 


wrung, R. 


wrmgmg. 


wrote. 


writing. 



Perf. Participle, 
strowed or strown. 
sworn, 
sweated, 
swept. 

sweUed or swollen, 
swum, 
swung, 
taken, 
taught, 
torn, 
told, 
thought. 

thrived or thriven, 
thrown, R. 
thrust. 

trodden or trod, 
waked, 
worn, 
woven, R. 
wept, R. 
won. 
wound, 
wont, R. 

worked or wrought, 
wrung, 
written. 



Obs. — In the preceding list, those preterits and participles which are 
preferable, and best supported by authorities, are placed first. All com- 
pounds that follow the form of their simple verbs, are here omitted. 
Some words which are obsolete have also been omitted, that the learner 
might not mistake them for words in present use. Some of those which 
are placed last, are novr little used. 



DEFECTIVE VEBBS. 

A defective verb is one which wants some of its prin- 
cipal parts. In this case the tenses usually derived from 
those parts are also wanting. 



What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — strow, swear, sweat, sweep, 
swell, swim, swing — Take, teach, tear, tell, think, thrive, throw, thrust, treads- 
Wake, wear, weave, weep, win, wind, wont, work, wring, write t What is a dtfeC" 
five verb ?.~ What tenses do such verbs lack ? 
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Ail the auxiliaries, except do, be, and have^ are defective. 
Tiie following is a list of the defective verbs : 

Imp. Part. Perfect Part. 



Present. 


Preterit 


Beware, 




Can, 


could. 


May, 


might, 


Must, 


must. 


Ought, 


ought. 


Shall, 


should. 


Will, 


would. 


Quoth, 


quoth, 



Obs. 1. — Beware is not used in the indicative present. Miut is never 
varied in termination. Ought is invariable, except in the solemn style, 
where we find oughtest. Will is sometimes used as a principal verb, 
and 88 such is regular and complete. 

Ojbs. 2. — Some verbs, from the nature of the subject to which they 
refer, can be used only in the third person singular; as. It rains ; it 
mnn; it freezes; it hailt; it lightent; it thunders. These have been 
called impentmal verbs. The neuter pronoun it, which is always used 
before them, does not seem to represent any noun, bat, in connexion 
with the verb, merely to express a state of things. 



OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

A participle is a word deriyed from a verb, and partakes of 
the nature of a verb and an adjective; and is generally formed 
by adding ing^ d, or ed^ to tiie verb : thus, from the verb 
ride, are formed three participles, two simple and one com- 
pound; as, 1. ruling, 2. ruled, 3. having ruled. 

Obs. 1. — Almost all verbs and participles seem to have their very 
essence in motion or the privation of motion. And to all motion and 
rest, time and place are necessary concomitants ; nor are the ideas of 
degree and manner often irrelevant. Hence the use of tenses and of 
adverbs. For whatsoever happens, must happen sometime and some- 
where ; and, in every event, something must be affected somewhat and 
somehow. But it does not follow, that the English participles divide 
time, like the tenses of a verb, and specify the period of action ; 
on the contrary, it is manifest that they do not. The phrase, " men 



What verbs are defective ? and wherein are they so F What is a Participle V 
and bow is it generally formed ? 
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« 

hbouring" conveyi no other idea than that of labourer$ at work ; it no 
more suggests the time, than the place, degree, or manner, of their work. 
All these circumstances reanire other words to express them; as, 
" Men now here awkwardly lahouriog much to little purpose*'* 

Obs. 2. — Participles retain the essentieU meaning of tneir verhs : and. 
Wee verbs, are either actioe'traantive, aetive'intran$iiive, pcusive, or neuter, 
in their signification. For this reason, many have classed them with 
the verbs. But their formal meaning is obviously different. They 
convey no affirmation, but usually relate to nouns or pronouns, Uhe 
adjectives, except when they are joined with auxiliaries to form the 
compound tenses. Hence some have injudiciously ranked them with 
the adjectives. We have assi^ed them a separate place among the 
parts of speech, because experience has shewn that they should be so 
arranged. 

Obs. 3. — The English participles are all derived from the root of 
their respective verbs, and do not (like those of some other languages) 
take their names from the tenses. They are reckoned among the prin- 
cipal parts in the conjugation of their verbs, and many of the tenses 
are formed from them. In the compound forms of conjugation, they 
are found alike in all the tmset. They do not therefore, of themselves, 
express any particular time ; but they denote the state of the being, 
action, or passion, in regard to its progress or completion. 

CLASSES. 

English verbs have severally three participles ; the Im- 
perfect, the Perfect, and the Pluperfect, Or, they may 
be called the First, the Second, and the Third, 

I. The imperfect participle is that which expresses the 
continuance of an action, or that which is now taking 
place; as, being, loving, seeing, writing — heing loved, 
being seen, heing writing. 

II. The perfect participle is that which expresses the 
completion of an action, or that which is past and finished; 
as, oeen^ loved, seen, written, 

III. The pluperfect participle is that which expresses 
the previous completion of an action, or that which took 
place before something else mentioned ; as, having loved, 
having seen, having written — having been loved, having 
been writing, having been written. 



How many kinds of participles are there ? and what are they called f How ia 
the imperfect participle defined ? and what are the examples ? How is the perfect 
participle defined? and what are the examples? How is tiie pluperfect paitidple 
defined ? and what are the examples ? 
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The First or Imperfect Participle, when simple, is al- 
ways formed by adding in^ to the radical verb ; as, look^ 
looking .* when compound, it is formed by prefixing bein^ 
to some other simple participle ; as, bein^ reading^ being 
read. 

The Second or Perfect Participle is always simple, and 
is regularly formed by adding d or ed to the radical verb : 
those verbs &om which it is formed otherwise are inserted 
in the list as irregular. 

The I%ird or Pluperfect Participle is always compound, 
and is formed by prefixing having to the perfect when the 
compound is double, and having been to the perfect or the 
imperfect when the compound is triple ; as, having spoken^ 
having been spoken^ having been speaking, 

Obs. 1. — The participle in tfi|g^ represents the action or state as eontinu- 
ing and ever incomplete ; it is therefore rightly termed the impbefbct 
participle: whereas the participle in ed always has reference to the 
action as done and complete ; and is by proper contradistinction called 
the FKBrxcT participle. It is hardly necessary to add, that the terms 
perfect and imperfect, as thus applied to the English participles, hate no 
reference to time, or to those tenue of the verb which are usually named 
by these epithets. The terms present and past do denote time, and are 
in a kind of oblique contradistinction; but how well they apply to the 
participles may be seen by the following texts : ** God was m Christ, 
reconeiling the world unto himself.*' — ** We pray you in Christ's stead, 
he ye reconciled to God." — St, Paul, 

Obs. 2. — The participle in ing has, by many, been called the present 
participle. But it is as applicable to past or future, as to present time ; 
otherwise such expressions as, " I had been writing,** — ** I shall be 
writing," would be solecisms. It has ako been callea the active parti- 
ciple. But it is not always active, even when derived from an active 
verb : for such expressions as, " The goods are telling,** — '* The ships 
are now building,** are in use, and not without authonty. The dtitin- 
guishing characterittic of this participle is, that it denotes an unfinished 
and progressive state of the t)eing, action, or passion; it is therefore 
properly denominated the impbefbct participle. If the term were 
wpiied with reference to time, it woidd be no more objectionable than 
toe word present, 

Obs. 3. — The participle in ed, as is mentioned above, denotes a com- 
pletion of the being, action, or passion, and should therefore be denomi- 
nated the FBEFBCT participle. But this completion may be spoken of as 



How is the first or imperfect participle formed ? How is the second or perfect 
participle formed ? How is the third or pluperfect participle formed t 
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present, put, or future, for the participle itself has no tentet, and makes 
no distinction of time, nor should the name be supposed to refer to the 
perfect tense. The perfect participle of transitive verbs, being used in 
the formation of passive Yerbs, is sometimes called the pauhe participle. 
It has a passive signification, except when it is used in forming the 
compound tenses of the active verb. Hence the difference between 
the sentences, " I have written a letter,*' and ** I have a letter written.'* 

Obs. 4. — The third participle has most frequently been called the eom- 
pound or the compound perfeei. If this participle is to be named with 
reference to its meaning, there is perhaps no better term for it than the 
epithet Pluperfectf which several grammarians have applied to this use. 
Not because this compound is reafly of the pluperfect tenje, but because 
it always denotes being, action, or passion, that is, or was, or will be, 
completed before the doing or being of something else ; and, of course, 
when the latter thing is represented as past, the participle must corre- 
spond to the pluperfect tense of its verb; as, ** Havhig unfolded his 
plan, he proceeded to action." Here having uftfolded is equivalent to 
when he had unfolded. 

Obs. 5. — Participles often become adjectives, and are construed before 
nouns to denote quality. Words of a participial form may be regarded 
as adjectives: 1. When they reject the idea of time, and denote some- 
thing customary or habitual, rather than a transient act t>r state ; as, A 
lying rogue, t. e. one addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs 
of comparison; as, A more learned man. 3. When they are com- 
pounded with something that does not belong to the verb ; as, unfeeU 
ing, wafelt. Adjectives are generally placed before their nouns ; parti- 
ciples, after them. 

Obs* 6. — Participles in ing often become nouns. When preceded by 
an article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun in the possessive case, 
they are construed as nouns, and ought to have no regimen. A parti- 
ciple immediately preceded by a preposition is not converted into a 
noun, and therefore retains its regimen; as, ** I blame yon for wrong- 
ing him,"* 

Obs. 7. — To distinguish the participle from the participial noun, the 
learner should observe these ^ur particulars: 1. Nouns take articles 
and adjectives before them ; participles do not. 2. Nouns may govern 
the possessive case, but not the objective ; participles may govern the 
objective case, but not the possessive. .3. Nouns may be the subjects 
or objects of verbs ; participUt cannot. 4. Participial nouns express 
actions as things ; participles refer actions to their agents or objects. 

Obs. 8. — To distinguish the perfect participle from the preterit of the 
same form, observe the sense, and see which of the auxiliary forms will 
express it : thus, loved for being lovedj is a participle ; but loved for did 
love, is a preterit verb. 



What are the participles of the following verbs, according to the simplest form of 
conjugation : Repeat, study, return, mourn, seem, rejoice, appear, approach, sup. 
pose, think, set, come, rain, stand, know, deceive P 
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EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAP. V. ETYMOLOGICAL. 

Li the Fifth Chapter, it is required of the pupil — to distin^ 
guish and define the different parts of speech, and the classes 
and modifications of the articles, nouns, adjectives, pronouns^ 
verbs, and participles. 

The definitions to be given in the Fifth Chapter, are two for 

an article, six for a noun, three for an adjective, six for a 

pronoun, seven for a verb, two for a participle — and one for 

an adverb, a conjunction, a preposition, or an interjection. 

Thus : 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

*' Honesty has the surest reward attending it." 

Honesty is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is a word which is either the name of a person, animal, 

place, thing, or idea. 

2. A common noun is a name applied generally to all individuals, 

places, or things, of the same kind or sort. 

3. The third person .is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that form of a noun or pronoun, which 

denotes the subject of a verb. 
Has is an irregular active-transitive verb, from have, had, having, had ; 
found in the indicative mood, present tense, third person, and 
singular number. 

1. A verb is a word which affirms what is said of a person or 

thing. 

2. An irregular verb is one that does not form the preterit and the 

perfect participle by adding d or ed to the present tense. 

3. An active-transitive verb is one that expresses an action which 

has some person or thing for its object. 

4. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which simply ex- 

presses or declares what is said or done, or asks a question. 



What if required of the pupil in the fifth chapter for parsing ? How many 
definitions are here to be given for each part of speech? How is the following 
example parsed ? " Honesty has the surest reward attending it** C^ow parse, io 
like manner, the six lessons of the Fifth Chapter^} 
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5. The present tense is that which expresses what now exists or is 

taking place. 

6. The tmnl person is that which denotet the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

7. The singular number denotes but one. 
7^ is the definite article. 

1. An article is a word placed before nouns, to limit their meaning. 

2. The definite article is the, and is used to denote some particular 

thing or things. 
Sureic is a common adjective, of the superlative degree ; compared, fure, 
surer, turesU 

1. An adjective is a word which expresses quality or degree, and 

is joined to a noun or pronoun to describe it. 

2. A common adjective is one which denotes quality or situation. 

3. The superlative degree is the greatest or least quality of an ad- 

jective. 
Reuwrd b a common noun of the third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, and otgective case. 

1. A noun is a word which is either the name of a person, animal, 

place, thing, or idea. 

2. A common noun is a name applied generally to all individuals, 

places, or things, of the same kind or sort. 

3. Tne third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form of a noun or pronoun, which 

denotes the object of a verb, participle, or preposition. 
Attending b an imperfect participle, from the regular active-transitive 
verb attend, attended, attending, attended, 

1. A participle b a word derived from a verb, and partakes of the 

nature of a verb and an adjective. 

2. Hie imperfect participle b that which expresses the continuanoe 

of an action. 
Jt is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, and objective case. 

1. A pronoun b a word used instead of a noun, to repeat the idea. 

2. A personal pronoun b one which always represents the same 

person. 

3. Tne third person b that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender b that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case b that form of a noun or pronoun which 

denotes the object of a verb, participle, or preposition. 
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LESSON I. 

I mourn. Thou walkest. He advances. She remembers. 
It appears. We are known. You are concluding. They are 
gathered. 

I think. Thou sittest. He supposes. We hold. You durst 
not. They left the house. I beheyed him. She considered it. 

LESSON n. 

I have found thee. Thou hast been met. It will be pre- 
served. You have been sick. They will sell them. 

I had a good bargain. I shall see him to-morrow. I wish 
to hear no more about it. They have informed him of the whole 
matter. 

LESSON m. 

I shall consider the subject if you will g^ve me time. 

Send the goods that were selected yesterday. 

Inquire that you may know, and be deliberate in judging. 

Remember the sabbath-day to keep it holy. 

He must suffer the penalty of so many broken laws. 

LESSON IV. 

'* The cur will tear the carcass, though he dare not look it in 
the face while living.** — Dodsley, 

A mind disposed to virtue ennobles the possessor ; he will 
acquire honour while others are receiving titles. 

" The wretch who digs the mine for bread, 
Or ploughs, that others may be fed. 
Feels less fatigue than that decreed 
To him that cannot think or read.** H, More, 

By reproving, admonbhin^, and encouraging, the careful 
parent directs and leads his child in the way that he should go. 

LESSON V. 

Having sought them in vain, he returned with the tidings 
that he could not find them. 

The advance of death may alarm, but cannot overwhelm the 
righteous. 
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** I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while 1 sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eam*d.*' 

Cowper. 

LESSON VI. 

*' Who is this beautiful virgin that approaches, clothed in a 
robe of light green ? She has a garland of flowers on her head, 
and flowers spring up wherever she sets her foot. The snow 
which covered the fields, and the ice which was on the rivers, 
melt away when she breathes upon them. The young lambs 
frisk about her, and the birds warble to welcome her coming; 
when they see her, they begin to choose their mates, and to 
build their nests. Youths and maidens, have ye seen this 
beautiful virgin ? If ye have, tell me who she is, and what is 
her name." — Barbauld, 

** Patience, unmov'd, no marvel though she pause; 
They can be meek, that have no other cause. 
A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry; 
But were we burden*d with like weight of pain. 
As much, or more, we should ourselves complain." 

Shakspeare, 



OF THE ADVERB. 

An Adverb is a word joined to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or another adverb, to define it; and generally 
expresses time, place, degree, or manner: as, "James is 
flow here, studying verj/ dUtgentlyy 

Obs. 1. — Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise require 
several words ; as, JVow, for at this time — Here, for tn this place — Very, 
for tn a high degree — Diligently, for in an industrimis manner, 

Obs. 2. — There are several customary combinations of short words 
which are termed adverbial phrases when they are used to describe or 
(qualify verbs or participles, and which some grammarians do not analyse 
in parsing ; as, Not at all, tU length, in vain. But all words that convey 
distinct ideas should be taken separately. 



What is on AnyiBB ?~ What is the example t 
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Obs. 3. — Tbe definite article the is frequently placed before adverbs 
of the comparative and saperlative degree, to give tbe expression more 
force ; as, " The more he walks, the better he feels.*' When the article 
is osed in this sense, both the article and adverb may be reckoned an 
adverbial phrase, and so considered in parsing. 

Obs. 4. — Words ending in /y are generally adverbs, and always when 
it implies in its signification the idea of like ; as, j^^ is a contraction of 
the adverb Uke : thus, from manlike is formed manly ; from gentlematif 
like is formed gentlemanly. 

CLASSES. 

' Adverbs may be reduced to four general classes : namely, 
adverbs of time, of place, of degree, and of manner, 

I. Adverbs of time answer to the question when? or how 
often? 

Obs. Adverbs of time may be thus subdivided : 

1. Of time present; as, ^ow,yet, to-day, pretently, instantly, imme- 
diately, 

2. Of time past ; as, Already, yetterday, lately, recently, anciently, 
heretofore, hitherto, tince, ago, erewhile, 

3. Of time to come ; as. To-morrow, hereafter, henceforth, soon, 

4. Of time relative ; as. When, then, before, after, while or whilst, 
till, until, seasonably, betimes, early, late. 

5. Of time absolute ; as, Always, ever, never, aye, eternally, perpetu- 
ally, continually. 

6. Of time repeated ; as, Often, oft, again, occasionally, frequently, 
sometimes, seldom, rarely, now-and-then, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, 
once, twice, thrice or threetimes, &c. 

7. Of the order of time ; as. Firstly, secondly, thirdly, fourthly. See, 

n. Adverbs of place answer to the question where? 
wMther? or whence? 

Obs. Adverbs of place may be thus subdivided: 

1. Of place in which ; as. Where, here, there, yonder, above, below, 
about, around, somewhere, anywhere, elsewhere, everywhere, nowhere, 
wherever, wittun, without, whereabout, hereabout, thereabout. 

2. Of place to which ; as. Whither, hither, thither, in, up, down, back, 
forth, inutards, upwards, downwards, backwards, forwards, 

3. Of place /rom which ; as. Whence, hence, thence, away, out, 

4. Of the order of place f as. Firstly, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, die. 



To what claBset may adyerbi be reduced? Which are adverbi of timef-^ 
placet 
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III. Adverbs of degree answer to the question how 
much? 

0b8. Adverbs of degree may be thus subdivided : 

1. Of excess or abundance ; as. Much, too, very, greatly, far, besides ; 
ehiefiy, principally, mainly, generally ; entirely, full, fully, completely, 
perfectly, toholly, totally, altogether, all, quite, clear ; exceedingly, excessively, 
extravagantly, intolerably ; immeasurably, inconceivably, infinitely, 

2. Of equality ; as, Enough, sufficiently, equally, so, as, even, 

3. Of deficiency or abatement; as, Little, scarcely, hardly, merely, 
barely, only, but, partly, partially, nearly, almost, 

4. Of quantity ; as, How (meaning, in what degree), however, howso- 
ever, something, nothing, anything, and other nouns of quantity used 
adyerbially. 

IV- Adverbs of manner answer to the question Tiow ? or 
shew hofo a subject is regarded. 

Obs. — Adverbs of manner may be thus subdivided : 

1. Of quality ; as. Well, ill, wisely, foolishly, justly, quickly, and many 
others formed by adding ly to the adjectives of quality. 

2. Of affirmation ; as. Yes, yea, ay, verily, truly, indeed, surely, cer^ 
tainly, doubtless, undoubtedly, eertes, forsooth, amen, 

3. Of negation ; as. No, nay, not, nowise, 

4. Of doubt; as, Perhaps, haply, possibly, perchance, peradventure, 
may-be, 

5. Of mode ; as, Thus, so, how, somehow, however, howsoever, lihe, els^, 
otherwise, across, together, apart, asunder, namely, particularly, neces- 
sarUy, 

6. Of cause; as, Why, wherefore, therefore, 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVEEBS. 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of conjunctions, and 
serve to connect sentences, as well as to express some cir- 
cumstance of time, place, degree, or manner : adverbs that 
are so used, are called conjunctive adverbs, 

Obs. 1. — Conjunctive adverbs often relate equally to two verbs in dif- 
ferent clauses, on which account it is the more necessary to distinguish 
them from others ; as, " They feared when they heard that they were 
Romans.** — Act9, xvi. 38. 

Obs. 2. — The following words are the most frequently used as con- 
junctive adverbs : After, again, also, as, before, besides, else, even, hence, 
however, moreover, nevertheless, otherwise, since, so, then, thence, therefore, 
till, untU, when, where, wherefore, while or whilst. 



VHiich are adverbs of degree ?— of manner f What are conjunctive adverbs ? 
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Obs. 3. — Adverbs of timCt place, and manner, are generally connected 
with verbs or participles ; those of degree are more frequently prefixed 
to adjectives or adverbs. 

Obs. 4. — The adverbs here, there, and where, when prefixed to pre- 
positions, have the force of pronouns : as, Hereby, for by this ; thereby^ 
for by that; whereby, for by which. Compounds of this kind are, how- 
ever, commonly reckoned adverbs. They are now somewhat anti- 
quated. 

Obs. 5. — The adverbs how, when, whence, where, whither, why, and 
wherefore, are frequently used as interrogatives ; but, as such, they seve- 
rally belong to the classes under which they are placed. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a few are 
compared after the manner of adjectives : as, Soon, sooner, 
soonest — often, oftener, oftenest — long, longer, longest. 

The following are irregularly compared : roeU, better , 
best; badly or Ul, worse, worst ; little, less, least; mtich, 
more, most; far, farther, farthest; forth, further y 
furthest, 

Ob% 1. — Most adverbs of quality, will admit the comparative adverbs 
more and most, less and least, before them : as, wisely, more wisely, most 
wisely; culpably, less culpably, least culpably. But these should be 
parsed separately ; the degree of comparison belongs only to the adverb 
prefixed. 

Obs. 2. — As comparison does not belong to adverbs in general, it 
should not be mentioned in parsing, except in the case of those few 
which are varied by it. 



OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or sen- 
tences together, so as out of two or more sentences to make 
but one: as, Thou and he are happy, because you are 
good. 

Obs. 1. — Conjunctions often unite sentences when they appear only 
to unite words : as, ** Duty and interest forbid improper indulgences." 



Have adverbs any modifications P Compare well, badly or ill, little, much, far, 
stA forth. What is a Conjunction ? 

G 
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This form of expression contains two sentences ; namely, " Duty for- 
bids improper indulgences ;*' '' Interest forbids improper indulgences." 
Obs. 2. — Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to connect 
sentences; as, *' Blessed is the man who feareth the Lord.** 

CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two classes; copulative SLnd 
disjunctive, 

I. A copulative conjunction denotes an addition, a cause, 
or a supposition : as, He and I shall not dispute ; JfoTyifYxt 
have any choice, I shall readily grant it. 

II. A disjunctive con/unction denotes opposition of 
meaning : as, " Avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath." — Horn, xii. 19, 

LIST OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

The following are the principal conjunctions: 

1. Copulative; and, as, both, because, far, if, that, 

2. Disjunctive; or, nor, either, neither, than, though, al- 
though, yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, save, notwith- 
standing. 



OF THE PREPOSITION. 

A Preposition is a word used to express the relation be- 
tween different objects or ideas : as, The book lies before 
me on the table. 

Obs. — Every relation of course implies more than one idea. In all 
correct language, the grammatical relation of the wvrds corresponds 
exactly to the relation of the thing* or ideas expressed ; for the relation 
of wonis is their dependence on each other according to the sense. To 
a preposition, the antecedent term of relation may be a noun, an ad- 
jective, a pronoun, a verb, a participle, or an adverb ; and the whse- 
quent term may be a noun, a pronoun, an infinitive verb, or a participle. 
The learner must observe that the terms of relation are frequently 
transposed. 



How are conjunctions divided? What is a copulative conjunction ?— a di»- 
junctive conjunction ? What are the copulative conjunctions ?-..thc diqjuactire ? 
What is a Prkpositiom ? 
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LIST OF THE PSEP0SITI0N8. 

The following are the principal prepositions, arranged al- 
phabetically: Above f abouty across, after , against , along , 
amid or amidst^ among or amongst, around, at, athwart — 
Before, behind, below, beneath, beside or besides, between or 
betwixt, beyond, by — Concerning — Down, during — Except, 
excepting — For, from — In, into — Notwithstanding — Of, off, 
on, over — Past — Round — Since — Through, throughout, till, 
to, touching, toward or towards — Under, underneath, until, 
unto, up, upon—^With, within, without, 

Obs. — The words in the preceding list are generally prepositions. 
Bat when any of them are employed withoat a subsequent term of re- 
lation, they are adverbs ; as, " He died not long before.** For, when it 
signifies became, is a conjunction : toithout, when used for unless, and 
notvrithstanding, when placed before a nominative, belong to the same 
class. 



OF THE INTERJECTION. 

An interjection is a word which expresses some strong 
or sudden emotion of the mind : as, Oh / alas / It is 
sometimes placed before, and sometimes between the parts of 
a sentence ; as^ Oh / I must go ; My son, alas / is dead. 

Obs^ — Of pure interjections but few are admitted into books. As 
words or sounds of this kind serve rather to indicate feeling than to ex- 
press thought, they seldom have any definable signification. Their use 
also is so variable, that there can be no very accurate classification of 
them. Some significant words properly belonging to other classes, are 
ranked with interjections, when uttered with emotion and in an uncon^ 
nected manner. 

I.I8T OP THE INTEEJECTIONS. 

The following are the principal interjections, arranged ac^ 
cording to the emotions which they are generally intended to 
indicate: — 1. Of joy; hey! haf-^^. Of sorrow; oh! ah! 
alas! cdack! well-a-day ! — -3, Of wonder; heigh! strange! 
~4. Of wishing or earnestness (often with a noun or pronoun 



How are the prepositions arranged? What are the prepositions beginning with 

a—with b with e — with (2— with 0— with /—with i — with n — with a — with p—with 

r—wiih #— with f~with tt~.with te f What is an Interjection ? — How are the 
inteijections arranged P What are the interjections of jo7~.^f sorrow^of wonder 
»~of wishing or earnestness ? 
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in a direct address) ; O! — 5. Of pain ; oh! ah! eh ! — 6. Of 
contempt; fudge! pugh! poh! pshaw! tut! — 7. Of aver- 
sion ; foh ! fie ! off! begone ! avaunt! — 8. Of calling aloud; 
ho ! soho ! holloa ! — ^9. Of exultation ; aha ! huzza ! hurrah ! 
— 10. Of laughter; ha, ha, ha! — 11. Of salutation; wel- 
come! hail! all'hail! — 12. Of calling to attention; lo! be- 
hold! look! see! hark! — 13. Of calling to silence; hush! 
hist! mum! — 14. Of surprise; oh! ha! hah! what! — 
15. Of languor ; heigh-ho ! 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAP. VI. ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Sixth Chapter, it is required of the pupil — to distinguish 
and define the different parts of speech, and all their classes 
and modifications. 

The definitions to be given in the Sixth Chapter, are two for 

an article, six for a noun, three for an adjective, six for a 

pronoun, seven for a verb, two for a participle, two (and 

sometimes three J for an adverb, two for a conjunction, one 

for a preposition, and two for an interjection. Thus : 

EXAMPLE PARSED, 

'* O ! sooner shall the earth and stars fall into chaos !*' 

/ is an interjection, indicating earnestness. 

1 . An interjection is a word which expresses some strong or sad- 

den emotion of the mind. 

2. The interjection of wishing or earnestness, is 0. 

Sooner is an adverb of time, of the comparative degree ; compared, 
soon, sooner, soonest^ 
1 . An adverb is a word joined to a verb, a participle, an adjective, 
or another adverb, to define it. 



What are the interjections of pahi...of contempt — of aversioii~-.of calling aloud 

of exultation — of laughter — of salutation — of calling to attention — of calling 

to BileDce~-of surprise — ^of languor? What is required of the pupil in the 
SIXTH CHAPTER for parsing ? How many definitions are here to be given for each 
part of speech P How is the following example parsed ? " O ! sooner shall the 
earth and stars fall into chaos!" [Now parse, in like manner, the three lesiODa of 
the Sixth Chapter."} 
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2. Adverbs of time answer to the question when 9 or how often ? 

3. The comparatiye degree is that which exceeds the positive. 
ShaU is an auxiliary to faU, 

An auxiliary is a short verb prefixed to one of the principal 
parts of another verb, to express some particular mode and 
time of action. 
The is the definite article. 

1. An article is a word placed before nouns, to limit their meaning. 

2. The definite article is the, and is used to denote some particular 

thing or things. 
Etnrth is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is a word which is either the name of a person, animal, 

place, thing, or idea. 

2. A common noun is a name applied generally to all individuals, 

places, or things, of the same kind or sort. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number denotes but one. 

5. The neater gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that form of a noun or pronoun which 

denotes the subject of a verb. 
And is a copulative conjunction. 

1. A conjunction is a word used to connect words or sentences 

together. 

2. A copulative conjunction denotes an addition, a cause, or a 

supposition. 
Stan is a common noun, of the third person, plural number, neuter 
gender, and nominative case. 

1. A noun is a word which is either the name of a person, animal, 

place, thing, or idea. 

2. A common noun is a name applied generally to all individuals, 

persons, or things, of the same kind or sort. 

3. Tne third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The plural number denotes more than one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The nominative case is that form of a noun or pronoun which 

denotes the subject of a verb. 
Shall fall is an irregular active-intransitive verb, irom fall, fell, falling, 

fallen ; found in the indicative mood, first-future tense, third 

person, and plural number. 
1. A verb is a word which affirms what is said of persons and 

things. 
2» An irregular verb is one that does not form the preterit and 

perfect participle by adding d or ed to the present tense. 
3. An active-intransitive verb is one that expresses an action which 

has no person or thing for its object. 
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4. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which simply ex- 

presses or declares what is said or done, or asks a question. 

5. The first-future tense is that which expresses what will take 

place hereafter. 

6. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

7. The plural number denotes more than one. 
Into is a preposition. 

1. A preposition is a word used to express the relation between 
different objects or ideas. 
Chiios is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, and objective case. 

1 . A noun is a word which is either the name of a person, animal, 

place, thing, or idea. 

2. A common noun is a name applied generally to all individuals, 

places, or things, of the same kind or sort. 

3. The third person is that which denotes the person or thing 

merely spoken of. 

4. The singular number denotes but one. 

5. The neuter gender is that which denotes things that are neither 

male nor female. 

6. The objective case is that form of a noun or pronoun which de- 

notes the object of a verb, participle, or preposition. 

LESSON I. 

It is a sign of great prudence, to be willing to receive in- 
struction; the most intelligent persons sometimes stand in 
need of it. 

Good- nature, in a companion, is more agreeable than wit ; 
and gives a certain air to the countenance, which is more 
amiable than beauty. 

True greatness of mind is to be maintained only by Chris- 
tian principles. 

A talkative fellow applying to Isocrates for instruction, the 
orator asked him double his usual price ; — ^' Because," said he, 
'^ I must both teach him to speak, and to hold his tongue.** 

LESSON II. 

'* O let not thy heart despise me! thou whom experience has 
not taught, that it is misery to lose that which it is not happi- 
ness to possess.*' — Dr, Johnson. 

** Let never day nor night unhallow*d pass. 
But still remember what the Lord hath done.'* — Shak, 

''Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal; and he may 
properly be charged with evil, who refused to learn how he 
*^t prevent it," — Z>r, Johnson, 
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" When we pursue our end by lawful means, we may always 
cinsole our miscarriage by the hope of future recompense.** — Id. 

''Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous irisor hide deep Tice!" — Shak» 

LESSON III. 

" To live without feelmg or exciting sympathy, to be for- 
timate without adding to the felicity of others, or afflicted 
▼ithout tasting the baJm of pity, is a state more gloomy than 
tohtude; it is not retreat, but exclusion from mankind.'* 

Dr. Johnson, 

'' It is the care of a yery great part of mankind to conceal 
their indigence from the rest ; they support themselyes by 
temporary expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for 
the morrow.*' — Id, 

'* This same grace is spoken of as the gift of God, as coming 
by Jesus Christ, as reigning, as aboundmg, as operating.** — 
Berkley. 

'' If I were not a preacher, I know of no profession on earth 
of which I should be fonder than that of a preceptor.** — Luther, 

'* Nothing is proof against the general curse 
Of vanity, that seizes all below. 
The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue; the only lasting treasure, truth.** — Cowper, 



EXERCISES IN ETYMOLOGY. 

*•* [When the pupil has become familiar with the different parts of 
speech, ana their classes and modifications, and has been suf* 
ficiently exercised in etymological parsing, he should write ovi 
the following exercises.] " 

EXERCISE L— ARTICLES. 

1. Prefix the definite article to the following nouns : path, 
paths ; loss, losses ; name, names ; page, pages ; want, wants ; 
doubt, doubts ; votary, votaries. 

2. Prefix the indefinite article to the following nouns : age, 
error, idea, omen, urn, arch, bird, cage, dream, empire, farm, 
grain, horse, idol, jay, king, lady, man, novice, opinion, pony, 
quail; raven, sample, trade, uncle, vessel, window, youth, zone, 
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whirlwind, union, onion, unit, eagle, house, honour, hour, he* 
raid, habitation, hospital, harper, harpoon, ewer, e^e, humour. 

3. Insert the definite article rightly in the following phrases: 
George Second — ^fair appearance — ^part first — ^reasons most ob- 
vious — ^good man — wide circle — ^man of honour — ^man of world 
— old books— common people — ^same person — smaller piece — 
rich and poor — first and last — all time — ^great excess — nine 
muses — ^how rich reward — so small number — all ancient wri- 
ters — ^in nature of things — ^much better course. 

4. Insert the indefinite article rightly in each of the follow- 
ing phrases: new name — very quick motion — other sheep — 
such power — ^what instance — great weight — such worthy cause 
— too great difference — high honour — humble station — uni- 
versal law — what strange event — ^so deep interest — as firm hope 
— so great wit — ^humorous story — such person — ^little reflection. 

EXERCISE II.— NOUNS. 

1. Write the plural of the following nouns : town, country, 
case, pin, needle, sex, arch, marsh, monarch, blemish, distich, 
princess, gas, bias, stigma, wo, grotto, folio, punctilio, duty, 
toy, money, entry, valley, half, dwarf, strife, knife, roof, muff, 
chief, sheaf, mouse, penny, ox, foot, erratum, axis, thesis, cri- 
terion, bolus, rebus, son-in-law, pailful, man-servant. 

2. Write the feminines corresponding to the following nouns: 
earl, friar, stag, lord, duke, marquis, hero, executor, nephew, 
heir, actor, enchanter, hunter, prince, traitor, lion, arbiter, 
tutor, songster, abbot, master, uncle, widower, son, landgrave. 

3. Write the possessive case, singular, of the following nouns : 
table, leaf, boy, torch, park, porch, portico, lynx, calf, sheep, 
wolf, echo, foUy, cavern, father-in-law, court-martial. 

4. Write the possessive case, plural, of the following nouns : 
priest, tutor, scholar, mountain, city, courtier, judge, citizen, 
woman, servant, writer, grandmother. 

5. Write the possessive case, both singular and plural, of 
the following nouns: body, fancy, lady, attorney, negro, 
nuncio, life, brother, deer, child, vrife, goose, beau, envoy, 
distaff, colloquy, hero, thief, wretch. 

EXERCISE III— ADJECTIVES. 

1. Annex a suitable noun to each of the following adjectives, 
without repeating any word: good, great, tall, wise, strong, 
dark, dangerous, dismal, drowsy, twenty, true, difficult, pale, 
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liyid, ripe, delicious, stormy, rainy, convenient, heavy. Thus — 
good pens, &c. 

2. Prefix a suitable adjective to each of the following nouns, 
without repeating any word : man, son, merchant, work, fence, 
fear, poverty, picture, prince, delay, suspense, devices, follies, 
actions. Thus — wise man, &c. 

8. Compare the following adjectives : black, bright, short, 
white, old, high, wet, big, few, lovely, dry, fat, good, bad, 
little, much, many, far. 

4. Express the degrees of the following qualities by the com- 
parative adverbs of increase : delightful, comfortable, agreeable, 
pleasant, fortunate, valuable, wretched, vivid, timid, poignant, 
excellent. 

5. Express the degrees of the following qualities by the com- 
parative adverbs of diminution : objectionable, formidable, for- 
cible, comely, pleasing, obvious, censurable, prudent. 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

1. Write the nominative plural of the following pronouns ; 
I, thou, he, she, it, who, which, what, that. 

2. Write the declension of the following pronouns : myself, 
thyself, himself, herself, itself, whosoever. 

3. Write the following words in their customary form : her*s, 
it's, our*s, your's, their*s, who's. 

4. Write the objective singular of all the simple pronouns. 

5. Write the objective plural of all the simple pronouns. 

EXERCISE v.— VERBS. 

» 

1. Write the four principal parts of each of the following 
▼erbs: slip, thrill, caress, force, release, crop, try, die, obey, 
delay, destroy, deny, buy, come, do, feed, lie, say. 

2. Write the following preterits in their appropriate form : 
stript, learnt, dropt, prest, whipt, spoilt, propt, fixt, staid, 
past, crost, stept, distrest, confest, snapt, blest, shipt, discust. 

3. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, present 
tense, second person singular : move, strive, please, reach, con- 
fess, fix, deny, survive, know, go, outdo, close, lose, pursue, 

4. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular: leave, seem, search, impeach, 
fear, redress, comply, bestow, do, woo, sue, view, allure, rely, 
beset, release, be, bias. 

5. Write the following verbs in the subjunctive mood, pre- 
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sent tense, in the three persons singular: serve, shun, turn, 
learn, find, wish, throw, dream, possess, detest, disarm, allow, 
pretend. 

EXERCISE VI.— VERBS. 

1. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
verb amusey conjugated affirmatively. 

2. Write a synopsis of the second person singular of the neuter 
verb sity conjugated affirmatively. 

3. Write a synopsis of the third person singular of the active 
verb speahy conjugated affirmatively in the compound form. 

4. Write a synopsis of the first person plural of the passive 
verb be reducedy conjugated affirmatively. 

5. Write a synopsis of the second person plural of the active 
verb losey conjugated negatively. 

6. Write a synopsis of the third person plural of the neuter 
verb standy conjugated interrogatively. 

7. Write a synopsis of the ffirst person singular of the active 
verb derivCy conjugated interrogatively and negatively. 



EXERCISE VII.— PARTICIPLES. 

1. Write the simple imperfect participles of the following 
verbs : belong, provoke, degrade, impress, fly, do, survey, vie, 
let, hit, put, defer, differ, remember. 

2. Write the perfect participles of the following verbs : turn, 
bum, learn, deem, crowd, choose, draw, hear, lend, sweep, 
tear, thrust, steal, write, delay, imply, exist. 

3. Write the pluperfect participles of the following verbs : 
depend, dare, deny, value, forsake, bear, set, sit, lay, mix, 
speak, sleep, allot. 

4. Write the following participles in their appropriate form : 
markt, equipt, embarrast, astonisht, tost, embost, attackt, 
hackt, blest, curst. 

5. Write the regular participles which are now generally pre- 
ferred to the following irregfolar ones: clad, graven, knelt, 
leant, lit, quit, riven, sawn, shaven, strown, swollen, thriven, 
wrought. 

6. Write the irregular participles which are commonly pre- 
ferred to the following regular ones : bended, builded, catched, 
creeped, dealed, digged, dreamed, dwelled, ffilded, girded, 
hanged, knitted, laded, meaned, shined, shtted, splitted, 
stringed, strived, weeped^ wonted, wringed. 
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EXERCISE VIII.— ADVERBS, &c. 

1. Compare the following adverbs: soon, often, well, badly 
or ill, little, much, far, forth. 

2. Prefix the comparative adverbs of increase to each of the 
following adverbs: purely, fairly, sweetly, earnestly, patiently, 
completely, fortunately, profitably. 

3. Prefix the comparative adverbs of diminution to the fol- 
lowing adverbs: secretly, slily, liberally, favourably, power- 
fully. 

4. Insert suitable conjunctions in place of the following 
dashes : Love — ^fidelity are inseparable. Beware of parties — 
Actions. Improve time — ^it flies. There would be few paupers 
—no time were lost. Be not proud — thou art human. I saw 
—it was necessary. Neither he — I can do it. It must be done 
—to-day — to-morrow. Take care — thou fall. 

5. Insert suitable prepositions in the place of the following 
clashes: Plead — the dumb. Think often — the worth — time. 
lave — ^peace — all men. Jest not — serious subjects. Take no 
part — slander. Guilt starts — ^its own shadow. Go not — sleep 
— ^malice. Debate not — temptation. Depend not — ^the stores 
— others. Contend not — trifles. Many fall — ^grasping — things 
—their reach. Be deaf— detraction. 



PART IIL— SYNTAX. 



Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The relation of words is their dependence upon, or con- 
nexion with, each other, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words is their resemblance in person, 
number, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 

The government of words is that power which one word 



Of what does Syntax treat ? What Is the relcUion of words ?~.the agreement of 
words ?~.the government of words ? 
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Las over another, to cause it to assume some particular 
modification. 

The arrangement of words is their collocation, or rela- 
tive position, in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, making complete 
sense, and always containing a nominative and a verb ; as, 
" Industry heightens enjoyment." 

The principal parts of a sentence are usually three; 
namely, the subject, or nominative — the vebb — and (if 
the verb be transitive) the object governed by the verb ; 
as, " Kindness produces gratitude." 

The other parts depend upon these, either as primary or 
as secondary adjuncts ; as, " Great kindness jtistly pro- 
duces the highest gratitude." 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound, 

A simple sentence is one which conveys but one affirma- 
tion or negation; as, " Life is uncertain." — " Conscience is 
not easily silenced." 

A compound sentence is one which may be resolved into 
two or more simple ones ; as, " Industry produces health, 
wealth, and happiness." 

A clause^ or member^ is a subdivision of a compound 
sentence; and is itself a sentence, either simple or com- 
pound. 

A phrase is two or n^ore words which express some 
relation of different ideas, but no entire proposition ; as, " In 
short" — "These things being considered." 

Words omitted by ellipsis^ but necessarily understood in 
order to complete the construction, must be supplied in 
parsing. 



What is the arrangemefU of words? What is a sentence f What are the 

grincipal parts of a sentence? What are the other parts called? How many 
inds of sentences are there ? What is a eitnple soitence ? What is a compound 
sentence? What is a ctotMe/ Vfhatiahpktxuef What words must be supplied 
in parsing ? 
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RULES OF SYNTAX. 

1. RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 

BULE I. — ABTIGLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit. 

BTJLE II. — ^NOMINATITES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun, which is the suhject of a verh, 
must be in the nominative case. 

BTTLE III. — APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun, used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the same 

case. 

) BTJLE IT. — ADJECTITES. 

Adjectives relate to the nouns or pronouns which they 
describe. 

BULE T. — PBONOXTNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the noun 
or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, and 
gender. 

BTTLE TI. — PB0N0TTN8. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun giving the idea 
of plurality, the Pronoim must agree with it in the plural 
number. 

BULE VII. — PBONOTJNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents connected 
by andy it must agree with them in the plural number. 



To what do articles relate? What case is employed as the subject of a verb ? 
What agreement is required between words in apposition? To what do adjec 
titet relate ? How does a pronoun agree with its antecedent ? How does a 
proDoun agree with a collective noun ? How does a pronoui) agree with jQiQt 
utsoedento? 
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KXTLE Tin. — PBONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antecedents 
connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in the 
singular number. 

RULE IX. — VEBB8. 

A Verb must agree with its subject, or nominative, in 
person and number. 

BULE X. — VEBBS. 

When the nominative is a collective noun giving the idea 
of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in Sie plural 
number. 

BULE XI.— YEBBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected by 
and^ it must agree with them in the plural number. 

BULE XII.— VEBBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatives con- 
nected by or or ww, it must agree with them in the singular 
number. 

BULE XIII.— VEBBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they must 
either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have separate 
nominatives expressed. 

BULE XIV.— PABTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or are governed by 
prepositions. 

BULE XV. — ADVEBBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or other 
adverbs. 



How does a pronoim agree with disjonct antecedents ? How does a verb agree 
with its subject or nominative? How does a verb agree with a collective noun? 
How does a verb agree with joint nominatives ? How does a verb agree with dis- 
junct nominatives? What agreement is required, when verbs are connected? 
.HoK AM* narticiples employed ? To what do adverbs relate ? 
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BTTLE XVI.— CONJTTNCTIOKS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences. 

BTTLE XVII. — PBEPOSITIONS. 

Prejfositions shew the relations of things. 

BTTLE XVIII. INTEEJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction. 

2. GOVERNMENT. 
BULE XIX. POSSESSIVLh. 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case is governed 

by the name of the thing possessed. 

> 

BULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verhs, and their imperfect and pluperfect 
participles, govern the Objective case. 

BTTLE XXI. — SAME GASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and their 
participles, take the same case after as before them, when 
both words refer to the same thing. 

BULE XXII. — OBJECTIVES. 

Prepositions govern the Objective case. 

BTTLE XXIII. — INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and com- 
monly joins it to a finite verb. 



What ia the use of coi^unctions f What is the use of prepositions ? To what 
do inteijections relate ? By what is the possessive case governed ? What case do 
•ctive-traiuitive verbs govern ? What case is put after other verbs ? What case 
do prepositions govern 7 VHuX governs the in&iitive mood f 
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BULE XXIV. — INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs, bid, dare, feel, hear, let^ make, need, 
see, and their participles, take the Infinitive after them, 
without the preposition to. 

* 

BITLE XXV. — NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nominative, 
when its case depends on no other word. 

BULE XXVI. SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in the 
Subjunctive, present; and a mere supposition, with inde- 
finite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive, imperfect : but a 
conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires the 
Indicative mood. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAP. VII. SYNTACTICAL. 

Tfie proper key to all syntactical parsing, is the sense ; and as 
any composition is faulty which does not rightly driver the 
author'' s meaning, so every analysis of a word or sentence is 
necessarily erroneous, in which that meaning is not carefiiUy 
noticed and literally preserved. 

In all syntactical parsing, it is required of the pupil — to dis- 
tinguish the different parts of speech and their classes ; to 



What rerbs take the infinitive after them without Uie preposition tof When is 
a noun or pronoun put absolute? When should the subjunctive mood be em- 
ployed ? 

What are the several titles, or subjects, of the twenty-six rules? What says 
Rule Ist ?.-RuIe 2d ?-.Rule 3d ?.~Rule 4th ?~.Rule 5th ?_RuIe 6th?_Rule 7th ? 
.~RuIe 8th?~-Rule 9th ?— Rule 10th?~Rule llth?~-Rule 12th?~.Rule 13th?-~ 
Rule 14th ?~.RuIo 15th ?~. Rule 16th?~.Rule 17th?_Rule 18th?~.Rule 19th?- 
Rule 20th?-~Rule 2l8t?~.Rule 22d?^aule 23dP...Rule i4th?.~Rule 25th?— 
Rule 26th ? 

\yhat has the sense to do with syntax, or with parsing 9 What is required of 
the pupil in Efntactical parsing ? 
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mention their modifications in order ; to point out their re- 
lation, agreement, or government ; and to apply the Mules of 
Syntax. Thus .* 

EXAMPLE PARSED. 

*' This expedition, alas! will never repay us for the loss and 
disgrace with which it has been followed." 

Thit is a pronominal adjectiTe, of the singular number, not compared : 
and relates to expedition; according to Rule IV., whicn sars, 
** Adjectives relate to the nouns or pronouns which they de- 
scribe.** Because the meaning is — this expedition. 

Expedition is a conunon noun, of the third person, singular number, 
neuter gender, and nominative case : and is the subject of wiU 
repay ; according to Rule II., which says, " A noun or a pro- 
noun, which is the subject of a verb, must be in the nominative 
case.** Because the meaning is — expedition will repay. 

Alat is an interjection, indicating sorrow : and is used independently ; 
according to Rule XvlII., which says, '* Interjections have no 
dependent construction." Because the meaning is a lat ! — 
unconnected with the rest of the sentence. 

^'\U is an auxiliary to repay. 

^ner is an adverb of time : and relates to will repay ; according to 
Rule XV., which says, " Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, 
adjectives, or other adverbs.*' Because the meaning is — never 
will repay. 

Will repay is a regular active-transitive verb, from repay, repaid, repay- 
tn^, repaid ; found in the indicative mood, first-future tense, 
third person, and singular number : and agrees with its nomi- 
native expedition; according to Rule I A., which says, '*A 
Verb must agree with its subject, or nominative, in person and 
number.** ciecause the meaning is— expedition will repay, 

^^< is a personal pronoun, representing the speakers, in the first person, 
plural number, and masculine gender ; according to Rule V., 
which says, *' A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or 
the noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender ;*' and is in the objective case, being governed by 
will repay; according to Rule XX., which says, " Active- 
transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pluperfect participles, 
govern the objective case.*' Because the meaning is — wiU 
repay us — i. e, will repay the speakers. 

For is a preposition ; and shews the relation between loss and disgraice 



How ii the followiiig Mntenoe parsed ? * This expedition, alas I will never repay 
us for the loia and disgrace with which it has been followed." [Now pane, in like 
''i^nner, and with no needless deviations fi^m the form, the twenty-six lessons of the 
^ToUh Chapter: or (if the Teacher prefer it) first take the Italic words only, and 
ktteiwards explain aU the words, as they come in succession.] 

H 
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and will repay ; according to Rule XV II., which says, '* Pre- 
positions shew the relations of things.*' Because the meaning 
IS — toill repay for loss and disgrace. 

The is the definite article : and relates to ton and disgrace ; according 
to Rule I., which says, " Articles relate to the nouns which 
they limit.*' Because the meaning is — the Ion and disgrace. 

Loss is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, and objective case : and is gOTemed hy for ; accord 
mg to Rule XXII., which says, '* Prepositions govern the 
objective case.** Because the meaning is-— for loss, ' 

And is a copulative conjunction : and connects loss and disgrace ; ac- 
cording to Rule XVL, which says, " Conjunctions connect 
either words or sentences.** Because the meaning is — loss 
and disgrace. 

Disgrace is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, and objective case : and is connected by and to losst 
and governed hy for; according to Rule XXII., which says, 
" Prepositions govern the objective case.** Because the mean- 
ing h—for loss and disgrace. 

With is a preposition : and shews the relation between which and has 
been followed ; according to Rule XVII., which says, " Pre- 
positions shew the relations of things." Because the meaning 
is-'—which it has been followed withZ-^r, has been followed with 
which. 

Which is a relative pronoun, representing loss and disgrace, in the third 
person, plural number, and nduter gender ; according to Rule 
VII., which says, " When a pronoun has two or more ante> 
cedents connected by and, it must agree with them in the 
plural number :** and is in the objective case, beii^ governed 
hy with; according to Rule XX It., which says, " Inrepositions 
govern the objective case.** Because the meaning is — with 
which— -i, e, with which loss and disgrace. 

It is a personal pronoun, representing expedition, in the third person, 
singular number, and neuter gender ; according to Rule V., 
which says, " A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or 
the noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender :*' and is in the nominative case, being the subject 
of has been followed ; according to Rule II., which says, " A 
noun or a pronoun, which is the subject of a verb, must be in 
the nominative case." Because the meaning is — it has been 
followed — i. e, the expedition has been followed. 

Has been followed is a regular passive verb, from the active verb folUw, 
followed, following, followed, — passive, to be followed; found in 
the indicative mood, perfect tense, third person, and singular 
number: and agrees with its nominative it; according to 
Rule IX., which says, "A verb must agree with its subject, 
or nominative, in person and number." Because the meaning 
is — it has been followed. 
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LESSON I. — RULE I. 



A man of a lively imagination has a property in every thing 
which he sees: and exults in the happiness of the myriads of 
living creatures that inhabit t?ie woods, the lawns, and the 
moontains. 

As the branches of a tree return their sap to the root, from 
irhich it arose; as a river pours its waters to the sea, from which 
its springs were supplied ; so the heart of a grateful man delights 
in returning a benefit received. 

LESSON II. RULE II. 

Thei/ who are moderate in their expectations, meet with few 
disappointments. 

'* Who takes care of all people, when they are sunk in sleep, 
when they cannot defend themselves, nor see if danger ap- 
proaches ? ' ' — BarbcaUd. 

*^Men whose circumstances will permit them to choose their 
own way of life, are inexcusable, if they do not pursue that 
which their judgment tells them is the most laudable.'*— 
Blair, 

LESSON III. RULE III. 

Jerusalem, the Jewish capital, was destroyed by the Romans 
under Titus, the son of Vespasian. ' 

*' Sisera fled, and took refuge in the tent of Jael, a woman of 
the Kenite tribe, the descendants of Hobab, Moses*s brother^ 
in-lawJ" — Milman, 

^* Virtue itself 'scapes not calumnious strokes." 

Shakspeare, 

** All now are vanished! Virtue sole survives; 
Immortal, never- failing /ricncf of man. 
His guide to happiness on high.*' — Thomson. 



LESSON IV. RULE IV. 

^*Any man who attends to what passes within himself, may 
easily £scem that the human character is a very complicated 
system." — Blair, 

** Among the vicious, friendship is coeval only with mutual 
satisfaction." — Allen* 
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'* Pitch Upon that course of life which is the most exceUent, 
and custom will render it the most delightful" — Blair, 

'* The mt^A^y tempest, and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep, stretch*d o*er the buried earth. 
Awake to solemn thought.'* — Thoms<m, 

LESSON V. RULE V. 

The chief misfortunes that hefall us in life, can he traced to 
some vices or follies which we have committed. 

*' The Psalms of David present religion to us in the most 
engaging dress; communicating truths which philosophy could 
never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal." — 
Home, 

*' ' Hassan,* said the caliph, * what canst thou have lost, 
whose wealth was the lahour of thy own hand ; and what can 
have made thee sad, the spring of whose joy was in thy own 
bosom?* " — Hawkesworth, 

** God is on the side of virtue; for whoever dreads punish- 
ment, suflfers it; and whoever deserves it, dreads iV.** — Lacon. 

Every society has a right to prescribe for itself the terms on 
which its members shall be admitted. 

** Th' Egyptian crown J to your hands remit; 
And with it take his heart who offers t^** 

Shakspeare. 

LESSON VI. RULE VI. 

The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle in the labours of 
public life, have their own part assigned them to act. 

*' The committee, not depending on the royal favour, de- 
manded the security of a legal and formal declaration of the 
rights they claimed.** — Hist, of Ireland, 

** The English people shewed that they were not insensible to 
what was passing in Ireland.** — Ihid, 

LESSON VII. RULE VII. 

** Socrates and Plato were celebrated for their wisdom; they 
were the most eminent philosophers of Greece.** — Murray. 

Education, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
view many latent virtues and perfections, which, without its aid, 
would never be able to make their appearance. 

Honour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that 
a blessing may come upon thee from them. 
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** How gladly would the man recall to life 
The boy*s neglected sire ! a mother too, 
That softer fnend, perhaps more gladly still, 
Might he demand them at the gates of death/* 

Cowper. 

LESSON VIII. — RULE VIII. 

Snow or ice, when it melts, absorbs heat and produces cold. 

"Mark the effect of art upon a block of marble: how the 
skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface 
shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, or vein, tfiat 
runs through the body of it ! What sculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to a human souL" — Addison, 

** The moral systeni of nature, or natural religion, approves 
itself Bhnost intuitively to a reasonable mind, upon seeing it 
proposed."— J5p. Butler, . 

^\ The saint or moralist should tread 

This moss-grown alley, musing, slow; 
He seeks, like me, the secret shade, 
But not, like me, to nourish woe." — Cowper, 

LESSON IX. RULE IX. 

Thou sayst thou dost not know where thou art. 

It seems she is disappointed, and no one pities her. 

We depend upon your assistance; for we need it. 

I retired from the throng, and sat down to read. 

Bad as the world is, respect w always paid to virtue. 

It has often been done in this way, and has succeeded. 

You will be wanted at home; do not tarry. 

If we would honour merit, we must not judge by appearances : 
a visored villain may seem fair. 

He should consider often, who can choose but once. 

What could have induced him .to act in that manner? 

It would have been desirable to have had his company. 

''If the mind were left uncultivated, though nothmg else 
should find entrance, vice certainly would,^^ — Blair, 

Be not discouraged ; your wishes may yet be gratified. 

The narrative of his dangers and escapes is interesting. 

Humility, as well as merit, engages esteem. 

The Injuries we efo, and those we suffer , are seldom weighed 
b the same balance. 
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LESSON X. — RULE X. 

** The generality of his hearers were favourahle to his doc- 
trines/* — Allen. 

The puhlic are often deceived by false appearances and ex- 
travagant pretensions. 

'' A considerable number of the confederates were induced to 
abandon the counsels of the nuncio.** — Hist, of Ireland. 

LESSON XI. — RULE XI. 

^ches, honours, and pleasures, steal away the heart from 
religion. 

On some occasions, mildness and forbearance are more 
powerful than vehemence and severity. 

Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and 
prudence, mtut ever be the surest means of prosperity. 

** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.** — Gray. 

LESSON XII. RULE XII. 

'* Man*s happiness or misery t>, in a great measure, put into 
his own hands.** — Blair. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, affects us, 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Has not sloth, or pride, or ill temper, or sinful passion, mis- 
led you from the path of sound and wise conduct? 

'* Fools 1 who from hence into the notion Ml, 
That vice or virtue there is none at all. 
If White and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white?** — Pope. 

LESSON XIII. RULE XIII. 

'* Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity.** — Addison. 

'' The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent: which, 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an 
empty and ofiensive channel.*' — Biair. 

** Loose, then, from earth the grasp of fond desire, 
Weigh anchor, and some happier cUme explore.** 

Young. 
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LESSON XIV. RULE XIV. 

A habit of sincerity in acknowledging faults, is a gpuard 
against committing them. 

'^ This is a mieBsxire founded on justice, supported by prece- 
dent, and warranted by necessity." — Allen, 

''The bounty displayed in the earth equals the grandeur 
manifested in the heavens.*' — Murray. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchandise. 

^^ Amazed I stood, harrow' d with grief and fear." — Milton. 



LESSON XV. — RULE XV. 

'* How soon man's earthly enjoyments pass away !" — Allen, 
" We naturally look witn strong emotion to the spot, where 
the ashes of those we have loved, repose." — 2>. Webster. 

" Veturia's son's wife, Volumnia, who was sitting with her 
when the women arrived, and who was greatly surprised at 
their coming, hastily asked them the meaning of so extraordi- 
nary an appearance." — Hooke, 

" The soul that sees Him, or receives, sublimed, 
New faculties, or learns at least t* employ 
More worthily the powers she own'd before,'* — Cowper. 



LESSON XVI. RULE XVI. 

Prosperity gains friends, and adversity tries them, 
ijfyou desire to be free from sin, avoid temptation. 
** The ancient Russians believed, tJiat their northern moun- 
tains encompassed the globe." — Allen, 
I disregard their imputations, because I do not merit them. 
A judge ought to be influenced only by reason and evidence. 

" May I, like thee, at least be loved, and live 
For others' good — then die, but not unblest, 
If one lost soul but learn 
From me that heaven is home." 



LESSON XVII. — RULE XVII. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

By the &ult8 o/* others, wise men learn to correct their own. 
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** Who builds his hopes in air of your fair looks. 
Lives like a drooken sailor an a mast ; 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Bito the fatal bowels of the deep.** — Shakspeare, 

LESSON XVIII. RULE XVIII. 

At that hour, O how vain was all sublunary happiness ! 
^* Alas, S£dd I, man was made in vain ! how is he given 
away to misery and mortality V* '•^Addison, 

^*Ah, whither fled, — ^ye dear illusions, star! 
Lo! pale and silent lies the lovely clay. — Beattie, 

LESSON XIX. RULE XIX. 

Charleses resignation filled all Europe with astonishment. 
Eliza* 8 sensibility is such, that her brother's misfortunes will 
greatly afflict her. 
A dutiful son will hear his father's instructions. 

*' What is the bigofs torch, the tyranfs chain ? 
I smile on death, if heavenward hope remain." 

Campbell, 

LESSON XX. RULE XX. 

Do not insult a poor man : his misery entitles him to pity. 

When our vices leave ux, we flatter ourselves that we leave 
them. 

While riotous indulgence enervates both the bodi^ and the 
mindy purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
fruition. 

What avails the show of external liberty, to one who has 
lost the government of himself ? 

LESSON XXI. RULE XXI. 

Solid merit is a cure for ambition. 

Meekness and modesty are true and lasting omaTnents, 

Universal benevolence and patriotic zeal appear to have been 
the motives of all his actions. 

We, who never were hia favourites, did not expect these 
attentions ; and we could scarcely believe it was he. 

** I am, as thou art, a reptile of the earth : my life is a mo- 
ment, and eternity — ^in which davs, and years, and ages, are 
nothing — eternity is before me, for which I also should pre-* 
pare.*' — Hawhesworth. 
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LESSON XXII. RULE XXII. 

Titles of honour conferred upon those who liave no personal 
merit, are like the royal stamp set upon base metal. 

" In the varieties of life we are inured to habits both of the 
active and the suffering virtues,*' — Blair. 

'* By disappoir^tments and trials^ the violence of our passions 
h tamed." — Blair. 

'* In the death of a man there is no remedy." — Bible. 

In eyery region the book of ncUure is open before us. 



LESSON XXIII. RULE XXIII. 

*' Leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to my- 
self the miseries of confinement." — Sterne. 

*' Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought. 
To teach the young idea how to shootj 
To pour the fresh instruction o*er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast." 

Thomson. 

LESSON XXIV. RULE XXIV. 

You need not go. I heard my father bid the boy bring your 
tnmk, and saw him go for it. I dare sag it will be safe. 
^ ^^ Let him who desires to see others happy, make haste to 
give while his gift can be enjoyed." — Blair. 

None but the virtuous dare hope in bad circumstances. 



LESSON XXV. — RULE XXV. 

Tlas proposition being admitted, I now state my argument. 

*^ Return, my son, to thy labour: tlnr food shall again be 
tasteful, and thv rest shall be sweet." — Johnson. 

^^ Adversity! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in 
comparison with those of guilt." — Blair. 

** The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ?" — Pope. 

'* All this dread order break — for whom ?-^for thee P 
Vile toorm/-— Oh madness ! pride ! impiety V^^^d. 
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LESSON XXVI. BULB XXVI. 

Let him that hastens to be rich, take heed lest he suddenly 
become poor. 

He seems to have made an injudicions choice, though he is 
esteemed a sensible man. 

" Inspiring thought, of rapture yet to be ! 
The tears of love were hopeless but for thee ! 
If in that firame no deathless spirit dwells 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell, 
K fate unite the faithful but to part, 
Why is their memory sacred to the heart ?*' 

CampbelL 



RULES OF SYNTAX, 

WITH EXAMPLES, EXCEFTI017S, OBSEBYAIIOKS, NOTES, 

Aim FALSE SYNTAX. 

1. RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 

Obs. — Bjda^an and Agreement, being closely allied, are taken toge- 
ther, that the rules may stand in the order of the parts of speech. 
Seven of the ten parts of speech are, with a few exceptions* incapable 
of any agreement : of these the relation and use must be explained in 
parsing ; and all neceitary agreement between any of the rest, is con- 
fined to words that relate to each other. 

RULE I.— ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit: as, ^^A 
man stood near the fountain, leaning against an oak." 

EXCEPTION FIBST. 

The definite article, used intensively, may relate to an adjectiw or 
adverb of the comparative or the superlative degree ; as, *' A land which 
was the mightiest,***^Bffron. '* The farther they proceeded, the greater 
appeared their alacrity.** — Dr, Johnson, *' He chooses it the rather.*'-^ 
Coicper, [See Obs. 7th, next page.] 



How many and what ezceptiooB are there to Rule lit? 
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EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The indefinite article is sometimes used to give a collective meaning 
to an adjective of number; as, " Thou hast a few names, even in Sardis." 
—Riv, ** There are a thouiand things which crowd into my memory.'* 
-Spectator, No, 468. [See Obs. 12th, next page.] 

OBSEBTATIONS ON BTTLE I. 

Obs. 1. — Articles often relate to nouns underttood; as, *' The [river] 
Thames'* — " Plmy the younger" [man] — ** The animal [world] and the 
vegetable world'* — ** Neither to the right [hand^ nor to die left" [hand], 

Obs. 2. — It is not always necessary to repeat the article before several 
noons in the same construction : the same article serves sometimes to 
ihnit the signification of more than one noun ; but we doubt the pro- 
priety of ever construing two articles as relating to one and the same 
ooun. 

Obs. 3. — The article precedes its noun, and is never, by itself, placed 
after it; as, " Passion is the drunkenness of the mind." — Southey, 

Obs. 4.— When an adjective precedes the noun, the article is placed 
before the adjective, that its power may extend over that also ; as, 

** The private path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives." — Young, 

Except the adjectives all, tuch, many, what, both, and those which are 
preceded by the adverbs too, to, as, or how ; as, " All the materials were 
bought at too dear a rate." — " Like many an other poor wretch, I now 
suffer aU the ill consequences of $o foolish an indulgence.*' 

Obs. 5. — When the adjective is placed after the noun, the article 
generally retains its place before the noun, and is not repeated before 
the adjective ; as, " il man ignorant of astronomy" — ** The primrose 
pale." 

Obs. 6. — Articles, according to their own definition^ oome before 
their nouns ; but the definite article and an adjective seem sometimes 
to be placed after the noun to which they both relate : as, " Chapter the 
Fifth" — ** Edward the First." Such examples, however, may be sup- 
posed elliptical ; and, if they are so, the article, in English, can never 
be placed after its Bonn» nor can two articles ever properly relate to one 
noun, in any particular construction of it. 

Obs. 7. — The definite article is often prefixed to comparatives and 
mperlatives; and its effect is (in the words of Lowth) "to mark the 
defipree the more strongly, ana to define it the more precisely :" as, 
" The oftener I see him, the more I respect him" — *' A constitution the 
most fit" — " The men the most difficult to be replaced." In these in- 
stances, the article seems to be used adverbially, and to relate only to 
the adjective or adverb following it ; but after the a^eetive, the noun may 
be supplied. 

Obs. 8. — The article the is applied to nouns of .both numbers ; as, 
*' The man, the men-^TAe good boy, the good boys." 
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Obs. O.^^Tlie article tht is generally prefixed to adjectives that are 
tiaed, by ellipsis, as nouns ; as, 

'* The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The Deav*n that tiiou alone canst make ?** — Cowper. 

Obs. 10. — The article the is sometimes elegantly used instead of a 
possessive pronoun ; as, '* Men who have not bowed the knee to the 
image of Baal.'* — Rom, xi. 4. 

Obs. 11. — A or an implies one, and belongs to nouns of the singular 
number only ; as, "A man, a good boy.*' 

Obs. 12.«— il or an is sometimes put before an adjective of nomber 
when the noun following is plural ; as, *M few days" — '* A hundred 
sheep." In these cases, the article seems to relate only to the ad' 
jective, 

Obs. 13. — A or an has sometimes the import of each or every; as, 
" He came twice a year." The article in this sense, with a preposition 
understood, is preferable to the mercantile per, so frequently used ; as, 
" Five shillings [for] a bushel," rather than " per bushel." 

NOTES TO RULE I. 

Note I. — ^When the indefinite article is required, a should 
always be used before the sound of a consonant, and an 
before that of a vowel ; as, ^' With the talents of an angel, 
a man may be a fool." — Voun^, 

Obs. — An was formerly used before all words beginning with h, and 
before several other words which are now pronounc^ in such a manner 
as to require a: thus, we read in the Bible, **An house, an one, an 
usurer." 

NoT£ II.—- When nouns are joined in construction, witii- 
out a close connexion and common dependence, the article 
must be repeated. The following sentence is therefore in- 
accurate : " She never considered the quality, but merit, of 
her visitors." Ths should be inserted before merit. 

Note III.— When adjectives are connected, and belong 
to things individually different, though of the same name, 
the article should be repeated : as, "./^ black and a white 
horse"— «. e, two horses, one black and the other white. 

Note FV.-r-When adjectives are connected, and belong 
to the same thing or things, the articles should not be re- 
peated : as, "u^ black and white horse"— i. e. one horse, 
piebald. 

Obs. 1. — The reason of the two preceding notes is this : by a repe- 
tition of the article before several adjectives in the same construction, a 
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repetiiion of the noun is implied ; but without a repetition of the article, 
the adjectives are confined to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 2. — To avoid repetition, we sometimes, with one article, join 
inconsistent qualities to a plural noun ; as, " The Old and New Testa- 
ments** — for " The Old and the New Testament." But the phrases 
"The Old and New TettomenV* and "7^ Old and the New Teita- 
wrtli,** are both obviously incorrect. 

Note V.— The article should not be used before the 
names of virtues, vices, passions, arts, or sciences ; before 
.•simple proper names ; or before any noun whose signification 
is sufficiently definite without it : as, " Falsehood is odious." 
— " Iron is useful." 

Note VI. — When titles are mentioned merely as titles, 
the article should not be used : as, '^ He is styled Marquis" 
— " Ought a teacher to call his pupil Master?" 

Note VII. — In expressing a comparison, if both nouns 
refer to the same subject, the article should not be inserted; 
if to difibrent subjects, it should not be omitted : thus, if we 
say, " He is a better teacher than poet," we compare dif- 
ferent qualifications of the same man ; but if we say, '' He 
is a better teacher than a poet," we refer to different men. 

Note VIII. — The definite article is generally required 
before the antecedent to the pronoun who or which in a 
restrictive clause : as, " 27ie men who were present, con- 
sented."—" The book which I lost, is found." 

Note IX. — The article is generally required in that con- 
struction which converts a participle into a verbal noun : as, 
" They shall be an abhorring unto all flesh."— Zjaia^. 

Note X. — The article should not be prefixed to a participle 
that is not taken in all respects as a noun : as, " He made a 
mistake in the giving out the text." Omit the. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE L 

Examples under Note I . 

He went into an house. 

[Not proper, because the article an is used before house, which begins 
witii the sound of the consonant h. But, according to Note 1st under 
Rule 1st, ** When the indefinite article is required, a should always be 
used before the sound of a consonant, and an before that of a vowel." 
Therefore, an should be a; thus, He went into a house.] 
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This is an hard sajin^. 

Passing from an earthly to an heavenly diadem* 
She evinced an uniform adherence to the truth. 
A hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

Under Note 2. 

As the drop of the bucket and dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but deed. 

Under Note 3. 

What is the difference between the old and new method ? 

Is Paris on the right hand or left P 

The book was resd by the old and young. 

I have both the large and small grammar. 

Under Note 4. 

A great and a good man looks beyond time. 

They made but a weak and an ineffectual resistance. 

Were God to raise up another such a man as Moses. 

» 

Under Note 5. 

Edward was another sort of a youth. 

The contemplative mind delights in the silence. 

I expected some such an answer. 

Under Note 6. 

He is entitled to the appellation of a gentleman. 
Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
Her father is honoured with the title of an Earl. 

Under Note 7. 

He is a better writer than a reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than a linguist. 

Under Note 8. 

Words which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to be mis* 

imderstood. 
Carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 
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Under Note 9. 



Means are always necessary to accomplishing of ends. 

By seeing of the eye, and hearing of the ear, leam wisdom. 

mye you no repugnance to torturing of animals ? 

Under Note 10. 

By the breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver* 
An argument so weak is not worth the mentioning. 
In the letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Forbear the boasting of what you can do. 



RULE II.— NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun, which is the subject of a verb, 
must be in the nominative case : as, 

*' I know thou sayst it : says thy life the same ?" — Young. 



OSSEBYATIONS ON BULE II. 

Obs. 1. — To this rule there are no exceptions. And in connected 
langnage, erery nominative stands as the subject of some verb expressed 
or understood ; except such as are put in appontion with other nomi- 
natives, according to Ride 3d — t^Ur a verb, according to Rule 21st — or 
abtolute, accordii^ to Rule 25th. * 

Obs. 2. — The subject, or nominative, is generally placed before the 
verb ; as, '* Peace dawned upon his uand.^^-Johnum. " What is viritten 
in the kw ?"— Bifcte. 

Obs. 3. — But, in the following nine cases, the subject is usually 
placed after the verb, or after the first auxiliary : 

1. When a question is asked, without an interrogative pronoun in the 
nominative case ; as, " Shall mortals be implacable?" — " What art thou 
doing f* 

IL When the verb is in. the imperative mood ; as, '* Go thou." 

III. When an earnest wish or strong feeling is expressed ; as, " May 
the be happy !"— " How were we struck f* 

IV. Wnen a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, " Were 
it true, it would not injure us.*' 

V. When neither or nor, signifying and not, precedes the verb ; as, 
" This was his fear ; nor toas his apprehension grouncUess." 

VI. When, for the sake of emphasis, some word or words are placed 
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before the verb, which more naturally come after it ; as, '* Here an L** 
— ** Silver and gold have I none." — BibU, 

VII. When Sie verb has no regimen, and is itself emphatical ; as, 
** Echo the numntains round." — Thomson. 

VIIL When the verbs mv, think, reply, and the like, introduce the 
parts of a dialogue ; as, " * son of adSiction,* said Onuir, ' who art thou ?' 
' Mv name,' replied the stranger, * is Hassan/ **'^ohnson, 

I A. When the adverb tSere precedes the verb ; aa, ** There Uud a 
man." 



FALSE SYNTAX UNDER EULE II. 
Thee must have been idle. 

[Not proper, because the objective pronoun thee is made the subject 
of the verb mutt have been* But, aeoording to Ride 2d, ** A noun or a 
pronoun, which is the subject of a verb, must be in the nominative ease." 
Therefore, thee should be thou ; thus, Thau must have been idle.] 

She and me are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than us. 

Nobody said so but him. 

Whom dost thou think was there ? 

Who broke this slate ? Me. 



RULE IIL— APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun, used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the sanie 
case : as, 

" But he, our gracious Mastery kind as just, 
Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust." — Barbauld. 

OBSEBVATIONS ON RITLE III. 

Obs. l,~^ApposUion is the using of different words or appellations to 
designate the same thing. Apposition also denotes the relation which 
exists between the words which are so employed. In parsing, rule 
third should be applied only to the explanatory term ; because the case 
of the principal term depends on its relation to the rest of the sentence, 
and comes under some other rule. 

Obs. 2. — To this rule, there are properly no exceptions. But there 
are many puzsling examples under it, which the following observations 
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are designed to explain. The rule supposes the first word to be the 
principal term, with which the other is in apposition ; and it generally 
is^so: but the explanatory word is sometimes placed first, especially 
among the poets ; as, 

" From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed, 
ChUd of the sun, refulgent Summer comes.** — Thomson. 

Obs. 3. — The pronouns of the^rsc and second persons are often pre- 
fixed to nouns, merely to distinguish their person ; as, "I John saw 
these things.** — " This is the stone which was set at nought of you 
bvilders.** — BibU, In this case of apposition, the words are closely 
onited, and either of tfaem may be taken as the explanatory term : the 
learner will find it easier to parse the noun by rule third 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the jntssessive case are put in 
appositicm, the possessive termination added to one denotes the case of 
both or all ; as, « His brother Philip's wife*'—" Jolm the Baptist's head.'* 
— " At my friend Johnson- s the bookseller," By a repetition of the pos- 
sessive sigik> a distinct governing noun is implied, and the apposition is 
destroyed. 

Obs. 5. — In like manner, a noun without the possessive sign is some- 
times put in apposition with a pronoun of the possessive case; as, "As 
an author f his * Adventurer' is his capital work." 

Obs. 6. — Mlien a noun or pronoun is repeated for the sake of em- 
phasis, the word which is repeated may properly be said to be in appo- 
sition with that which is first introduced ; as, V They have forsaken me, 
the Fountain of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
dsterns, that can hold no water." — Jer, ii. 13. 

Obs. 7. — A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a sentence ; as, 
" He permitted me to consult his library — a kindness which I shall not 
foiget.'*— J//«n. 

Obs. 8. — A distributive term in the singular number is frequently 
construed in apposition with a comprehensive plural ; as, " They reap 
vanity, every one with his neighbour."— Bi6/«. " Go ye every mcin unto 
his city.*' — Ibid. And sometimes a plural word is emphatically put 
after a series of particulars comprehended under it ; as, " Royalists, 
republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, all parlies con- 
curred in the illusion.**— Hmhic. 

Obs. 9. — To express a reciprocal action or relation, the pronominal 
adjectives each other and one another are employed ; as, '* They love 
each other;** — "They love one another,** The words separately con- 
sidered are singular; but taken together, they imply plurality; and 
they can be properly construed only after plurals, or singulars taken 
conjointly. 

Ubs. 10.-^The iwmnum and the proper name of an object are often 
associated, and put in apposition ; as, *' The river Thames — The ship 
Albion-^The poet Cowper." But the proper name of a place, when 
accompanied by the common name, is generally put in the objective 
case, and preceded by of; as, " The land of Canaan — The ^ty of 
London.*' 

I 
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Obs. 11. — The several proper namei which distinffuish an individual 
are always in apposition, and should be taken toge&er in parsing ; as, 
" IVilUam Pitt-^Marau Tulliut Cicero." 

Obs. 12. — When an object acquiret a new name or character from the 
action of a verb, the new appellation is put in apposition with the object 
of the active verb, and in the nominative after the passive ; as, ^* They 
named the child John — The child was named John,** — " They elected 
him king — He was elected king" After the active verb, the acquired 
name must be parsed by Rule 3d ; after the passive, by Rule 21st. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IIL 

I have received a letter from my cousin, she that was here 
last week. 

[Not proper, because the nominative pronoun she is used to explain 
the objective noun coiuin. But, according to Rule 3d, " A noun or a 
personal pronoun, used to explain a preceding noun or pronoun, is put, 
by apposition, in the same case.** Therefore, she should be her; tnus, 
I have received a letter from my cousin, her that was here last week.] 

I am going to see my friends in the country, they that we 
met at the ferry. 

Resolve me, why the cottager and king, 
Him whom sea-sever'd reauns obey, and him 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste. 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. 



RULE IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to the nouns or pronouns which they de- 
scribe : as, ** He is a vigorous man^ though he is old.' 



i» 



EXCEPTION EIBST. 

An adjective sometimes relates to a phrase or sentence which is made 
the subject of an intervening verb ; as, " To insult the afflicted is m- 
pious." " That he should refuse is not strange.** 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive or a participle denoting being or action io the I 
abstract, an adjective is sometimes also taken abstractly (that is, without 



How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 4th? 
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reference to any particular noun, pronoun, or other subject) ; as, " To 
be sineerBf is to be wise, innocentf and safe." — Hawkesworth. " Capacity 
marks the abstract quality of being ablf to receive or hold." — Crabb^s 

Suncnymes, 

OB8EEVATION8 ON Et7L£ IV. 

Obs. 1.— Adjectives often relate to nouns understood; as, "The 
taneful nine" [mujes]. — ** He came unto his own [pouessions], and his 
own [people] received him not." 

Ob9. 2. — Inasmuch as qualities belong only to thingi, most gram- 
marians teach that every adjective belongs to some noun expressed or 
understood ; and suppose a number of unnecessary ellipses. But it is 
erident that in the construction of sentences, adjectives often relate 
immediately to pronourUf and, through them, to the nouns they repre- 
sent. This is still more obviously the case in some other languages, 
as may be seen by the following examples : ** All ye are brethren."— 
" Whether of them twain did the will of his father."-— N. Test, 

0ns. 3. — When an adjective follows a finite verb, and is not followed 
by a noun, it generally relates to the subject of the verb ; as, '* / am 
glad that the door is made wide,** — " Every thing which is false, vicious^ 
or unworthy, is despicable to him, though all the world should approve 
it." — Spectator, No. 520. Here false, vicious, and unworthy, relate to 
Mch; and despicable relates to thing. 

Oss. 4. — When an adjective follows an infinitive or a participle, the 
noun or pronoun to which it relates is sometimes before it, and some- 
times after it, and often considerably remote ; as, " A real gentleman 
cannot but practise those virtues which, by an intimate knowledge of 
mankind, he has found to be useful to them." — " He is scandalised at 
youth for being lively, and at childhood for being playful.'* — Addison, 

Obs« 5.— Adjectives preceded by the definite article are often used, 
by ellipsis, as nouns. They designate those classes of objects which are 
characterised by the qualities they express; and, in parsing, the noun 
may be supplied. They are most commonly of the plural number, and 
refer to persons, places, or things, understood ; as, " The careleis [persons] 
and the imprtuient, the giddy and the fckle, the ungrateful and the 
tnterestec/, everywhere meet us." — Blair, ** The younger [man] rises 
when the old [man] doth fall." — Shakspeare, 

Obs. 6. — The adjective is generally placed immediately before its 
noun; as, " In tifaUe quarrel there is no true valour." — Shakspeare. 

Obs. 7.— Those adjectives which relate to pronouns most commonly 
follow them ; as, " They left me weary on a grassy turf." — Milton. 

Obs. 8. — In the following instances, the adjective is placed after the 
noun to which it relates : 

I. When other words depend on the adjective ; as, " A wall three 
feet thick,** — " A man envious of another,** 

II. When the quality results from the action of a verb ; as, '* Virtue 
renders life happy** 

III. When the adjective thus becomes more clearly distinctive ; as, 
" Goodness infinite** — " Wisdom unsearchable*" 
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IV. When a verb comes between the adjective and the noun ; as, 
*' Truth stands independent of all external things." 

Ofis. 9. — In some cases, the adjective may either precede or follow the 
noun; as, 

I. In poetry ; as, 

" There as I pass'd with careleu steps and sUnD,**'-'Goldsmith. 

II. In some technical expressions; as, '*A notary public," or "A 
public notary." 

III. When an adverb precedes the adjective; as, "A Being infinitely 
wise," or " An infinitely wise Being." 

IV. When several adjectives belong to the same noun ; as, ** A 
woman, modest, sensible, and virtuous ;" or, " A modest, sensible, and 
virtuous woman." 

Obs. 10. — An emphatic adjective may he placed first in the sentence, 
though it belong aner the verb ; as, " Sad was the hour, and luckless 
was the day T' — Collins, 

Obs. 11. — By an ellipsis of the noun, an adjective with a preposition 
before it is sometimes equivalent to an adverb ; as, " In particular ;" 
that is, in a particular manner; equivalent to "particularly," In 
parsing, supply the ellipsis. [See Obs. 2d, under Rule XXII.] 



NOTES TO RULE IV. 

Note I.— Adjectives that imply unity or plurality must 
agree with their nouns in number ; as, " 7%at sort, those 
sorts." 

Note II. — ^When the adjective is necessarily plural, the 
noun should be made so too; as, " Twenty ^owwicfe" — ^not, 
" Twenty jPOMTW?." 

Obs. 1. — In some peculiar phrases this rule appears to be dis- 
regarded; as, " Tv>o hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient."— 
John vi. 7. " Twenty sail of vessels" — " A hundred head of cattle." 

Obs. 2. — To denote a collective number, a singular adjective may pre- 
cede a plural one ; as, " One hundred men"—" Every six weeks." 

Obs. 3. — To denote plurality, the adjective many may, in like 
manner, precede a or an with a singular noun ; as, 

** Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." — Gray, 

Note III. — The noun means and some others have the 
same form in both numbers : they should therefore be used 
without change of number, with an adjective singular or 
plural, as the sense requires ; as, "By this means they 
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bear witness to each other." — Burke. Mean, in this sense, 
is not in good use. 

Note IV.— The comparatiye degree can only be used in 
reference to two objects, or classes of objects ; the super- 
lative compares one or more things with all others of the 
same class, whether few or many; as, "Edward is taller 
than James ; he is the strongest of my sons." 

Note V. — ^When the comparative degree is employed, 
the latter term of comparison should never include the 
former; as, " Gold is more valuable than all the metals. ^'^ 
It should be, " than all the other metalsJ'* 

Note VI. — When the superlative degree is employed, 
the latter term of comparison should never exclude the 
former; as, "A fondness for show is, of all other follies, 
the most vain." The word other should be expunged. 

Note VII. — Comparative terminations, and adverbs of 
degree, should not be applied to adjectives that are not 
susceptible of comparison ; and all double comparatives and 
superlatives should be avoided ; as, " So universal a com- 
plaint :" say, " so generaV — " Some less nobler plunder :" 
say, " less noble'* 

Note VIII. — When adjectives are connected by con- 
junctions, the shortest and simplest 6hould be placed first ; 
as, " He is older and more respectable than his brother." 

Note IX.~*An adjective and its noun may be taken as a 
compound term, to which other adjectives may be prefixed. 
The most distinguishing quality should be expressed next 
to the noun ; as, " A fine young man" — not, "A young fine 
man." 

Note X. — ^In prose, the use of adjectives for adverbs is 
improper ; as, " He writes correct^ — say, " correctly T 

Obs. — In order to determine, in difficult cases, whether an adjective 
or an adverb is required, the learner should carefully attend to the defi- 
nitions of these parts of speech, and consider whether, in the case in 
question, quality or manner is to be expressed: if the former, an ad- 
jective is proper ; if the latter, an adverb. The following examples 
will illustrate this point : " I sat silent ; — I sat silently musing.'* — 
'* Stand ^rm ;— maintain your c&use firmly,** 

Note XI.— When the pronominal adjectives, this and 
that, or these and those, are contrasted ; this or these should 
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represent the latter of the antecedent terms, and that or 
those, the former : as, 

" And, reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 
In this *tis God directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope. 

" Farewell my friends ! farewell my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those/'' — Bums. 

Note XII. — The pronpminal adjectives, each, one, either, 
and neither, are always in the third person singular ; and, 
when they are the leading words in their clauses, they re- 
quire verbs and pronouns to agree with them accordingly : 
as, " Each of you is entitled to his share." — " Let no one 
deceive himself r 

Note XIII. — The pronominal adjectives either and nei- 
ther relate to two things only; when more are referred to, 
any and none should be used instead of them : as, ^^^ny 
of the three" — not, " Either of the three." " JSTone of the 
four" — not, " JVeither of the four." 

Note XIV. — ^Participial adjectives retain the termination, 
but not the government, of participles; when, therefore, 
they are followed by the objective case, a preposition must 
be inserted to govern it : as, *^ The man who is most sparing 
q/'his words, is generally most deserving o^ attention." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IV. 

Examples under Note 1. 

Those sort of people you will find to be troublesome. 

[Not proper, because the adjective those is in the plural number, and 
does not agree with its noun sort, which is singular. But, according to 
Note 1st under Rule 4th, " Adjectives that imply unity or plurality must 
agree with their nouns in number." Therefore, thou should be thai ; 
thus. That sort of people you will find to be troublesome.] 

Things of these kind are easily understood. 

I disregard this minutiae. 

Those sort of injuries we need not fear. 

Under Note 2. 

We rode about ten mile an hour. 

** *Tis for a thousand pound." — Cowper. 

How deep is the water? About m fathom. 
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Under Note 3. 

Indastry is one mean of obtaining competence. 
Marlborough was wise and brave, and by this means became 
great. 

Under Note 4. 

He chose the latter of these three. 

Which are the two more remarkable islands in the Atlantic? 

Under Note 5. 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any writings. 
The Russian empire is more extensive than any government in 
the world. 

Under Note 6. 

Of all other bad habits, idleness is the most incorrigible. 
Hope is the most constant of all the other passions. 

Under Note 7. 

That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 
The tongue is like a race-horse: the lesser weight it carries, 
the faster it runs. 

Under Note 8. 

He shewed us a more agreeable and easier way. 
This was the most convincing and plainest argument. 
This is an honourable and ancient nratemity. 

Ujhder Note 0. 

He is a young industrious man. 

She has a new elegant house. 

The two first classes have read. 

'* England had not seen such another king.**-^Go/d«mt7A. 

Under Note 10. 

She reads well and writes neat. 

They went, conformable to their engagement. 

The deepest streams run the most sUent. 

He was scarce gone, when you arrived. 

I am exceeding sorry to hear of your misfortunes. 
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Under Note II. 

The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy; but 
we should not therefore account those happy, and these 
miserable. 

Memory and forecast just returns engage. 
This pointing back to youth, that on to age. 

Under Note 12i 

Let each of them be heard in their turn. 

Are either of these men known ? 

No : neither of them have any connexions here. 

Under Note 13. 

Did either of the company stop to assist you ? 
Here are six ; but neither of them will answer. 

Under Note 14. 

Some crimes are thought deserving death. 

To eat with unwashen hands was disgusting a Jew. 



RULE v.— PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the noun 
or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, and 
gender: as, "This is the sister of w^aw/ spoke; «Aighas 
just arrived."—" This is the watch which I bought ; it is 
an excellent time-piece." — " Ye, therefore, who love mercy, 
teach your sons to love it too." — Coroper, 

EXCEPTION EIBST. 

When a pronoun stands for some person or thing indefinite, or tin- 
hnovm to the speaker, this rule is not strictly applicable ; because the 
person, number, and gender, are ratber assumed than regulated by an 
antecedent : as, " I do not care who knows it.** — Stede, **Who touched 
me?" 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The neuter pronoun it may be applied to a young child, or to other 
creatures masculine or feminine by nature, when tne sex is not an- 
nounced : as, " Which is the real friend to the child, the person who 



How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 6th? 
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gives it the sweetmeats, or the person who, considering only its health, 
resists its importunities ?" — Opie, " He loads the animal he is shewing 
me with so many trappings and collars, that I cannot distinctly view it." 
—Murray, 

EXCEPTION THIBD. 

The pronoun it is often used without a definite reference to any 
antecedent, and is sometimes a mere expletive ; as, 

** Come, and trip it as yon go 
On the light rantastic toe." — Milton, 

EXCEPTION FOTTETH. 

A singular antecedent with the adjective many, sometimes admits a 
plural pronoun, but never in the same clause ; as, 

" In Hawick twinkled many a light. 
Behind him soon they set in night." — W. Scott, 

OBSEBYATIONS ON BULK V. 

Obs. 1. — The pronoun we is used by the speaker to represent himself 
and others, and is therefore plural. But it is sometimes used, by a sort 
of fiction, instead of the singular, to intimate that the speaker is not 
alone in his opinions. Monarchs sometimes join it to a singular noun ; 
as, " We Nicnolas, Autocrat of all the Russias." They also employ 
the compound ounelf, which is not used by other people. 

Obs. 2. — The pronoun you, though originally and properly plural, is 
now generally applied alike to one person or to more. [See Ohs. 2(2, 
p. 45.] This usage, however it may seem to involve a solecism, is es- 
tablished by that authority against which the mere grammarian has 
scarcely a nght to remonstrate. We do not, however, think it necessary 
or advisable to encumber the conjugations, as some have done, by in- 
troducing this pronoun and the corresponding form of the verb, as 
singular. It is manifestly better to say that the plural is used /or the 
singular, by the figure enaUagi. This change has introduced the com- 
pound yourself, which is used instead of thyself, 

Obs. 3. — When a pronoun represents the name of an inanimate object 
personified, it agrees with its antecedent in the figurative, and not in the 
literal sense ; [See the figure Syllepsis, in Part IV.] as, . 

" Fortune her gifts may variously dispose."— Pop«. 
" Grim Darkness furls his leaden shroud." — Rogers, 

Obs. 4. — When the antecedent is applied metaphorically, the pro- 
noun agrees vrith it in its literal, and not in its figurative sense ; as, 
" Pitt was the pillar which upheld the state." — " The monarch of moun- 
tarns rears his snowy head." [See Figures, in Part IV.] 

Obs. 5. — When the antecedent is put by metonymy for a noun of dif- 
ferent properties, the pronoun sometimes agrees vrith it in the figurative, 
ttid sometimes in the literal sense ; as, 
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" The wolf, who [that] from the nightly fold. 
Fierce drags the bleating prey, ne'er drunk her milk, 
Nor wore her wanning fleece.'* — Thomson, 

** And heaven beholds its image in his breast." — Pope. 

Obs. 6. — When the antecedent is put by synecdoche for more or less 
than it literally signifies, the pronoun agrees with it in the figurative, 
and not in the literal sense; as, 

*' A dauntless soul erect, v>ho smiled on death."— -Thomson. 

Obs. 7. — Pronouns usually follow the words which they represent ; 
but this order is sometimes reversed : as, " Whom the cap fits, let him 
put it on." 

Obs. 8. — A pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or sentence ; and 
in this case, the pronoun is always in the third person singular neuter : 
as, " She it very handsome ; and she has the misfortune to know it.*' — 
" Yet men can go on to vilify or disregard Christianity ; which is to talk 
and act as if they had a demonstration of its falsehood." — Bp, Butler, 

Obs. 9.— -When a pronoun follows two words, having a neuter verb 
between them, and both referring to the same thing, it may represent 
either of them, but not with the same meaning; as, 1. ** I am tne man 
who command:" here, who command belongs to the subject I, and the 
meaning is, *' I who command, am the man." (The latter expression 
places ue relative nearer to its antecedent, and is therefore pre&rable.) 
2. *' I am the man who commands:" here, who commands belongs to 
the predicate man, and the meaning is, " I am the commander." 

Obs. 10. — After the expletive it, which may be employed to introduce 
a noun or pronoun of any person, number, or gender, the above-men- 
tioned distinction is generally disregarded : and the relative is made to 
agree with the latter word : as, "It is not I that do it." The propriety 
of this construction is questionable. 

Obs. 11. — The pronoun it frequently refers to something mentioned 
in the subsequent part of the sentence. This pronoun is a necessary 
expletive at the commencement of a sentence in which the verb is fol- 
lowed by a clause which, by a transposition, may be made the subject of 
the verb ; as, " It is impossible to pUase every one.** — " It was requisite 
that the papers should be sent,** 

Obs. 12. — Relative and interrogative pronouns are placed at or near 
the beginning of their own clauses ; and the learner must observe that, 
through all their cases, they almost invariably retain this situation in 
the sentence, and are often found before their verbs when the order of 
construction would reverse this arrangement : as, ** He who preserves 
me, to whom I owe my being, whose I am, and whom I serve, is eter- 
nal." — Murray. " Who can tell us who they are 7" — Pope. ** He wikom 
you seek." — Loujth, 

Obs. 13. — Every relative pronoun, being the representative of some 
antecedent word or phrase, derives from this relation its person, number, 
and gender, but not its case. By taking another relation of case, it helpf 
to form another clause ; and, by retaining the essential meaning of its 
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antecedent, serves to connect this clause to that in which the antecedent 
is found. Relatives, therefore, cannot be used in an independent simple 
sentence, nor with a subjunctive verb ; but, like other connectives, they 
belong at the head of a clause in a compound sentence, and they ex- 
clude conjunctions, except when two such clauses are to be joined to- 
gether : as, *' Blessed is the man who feareth the Lord, and who keepeth 
his commandments.** 

Obs. 14. — The special rules commonly given by the grammarians for 
the construction of relatives, are both unnecessair and faulty. It 
usually takes two rules to parse a pronoun ; one for its agreement with 
the noun or nouns which it represents, and the other for its case. But 
neither relatives nor interrogatives require any special rules for the con- 
struction of their eases, because the general rules for the cases apply to 
pronouns as well as to nouns. And both relatives and interrogatives 
generally admit every construction common to nouns, except appo- 
sition. Let the learner parse the following examples : 

L Nominatives by RuU 2d; **l who write — the animal which runs.**--* 
Dr. Adam, ** He who does any thing which he knows is wrong, is a sin- 
ner.** " What it sudden and unaccountable urves to conipund." — CraNf, 

IL Nominatives by Rule 21st; "Who art thovL?"—" What were 
we?" — Bible, " Do not tell them who I am." — " Let him be who her 
may, he is not the honest fellow that he seemed.** 

IIL Nominativa absolute by Rule 2Sth ; " There are certain bounds 
to imprudence and misbehaviour, which being transgressed^ there remains 
no place for repentance in the natural course of things.'* — Bp, Butler, 
This construction of the relative is a Latinism, and very seldom used by 
the best English writers. 

IV. Possetrices by Rule I9th ; ** The chief man of the island, whose 
name was Publius." — Acts, '* Despair, a cruel tyrant, from whose 
prisons none can escape.'* — Dr, Johnson, 

y. Objectives by Rule 20th ; ** Those whom she persuaded." — Dr. John- 
son, " The cloak that Heft at Troas."— St. Paul, « By the things which 
he suflTered." — Id. ** A man whom there is reason to suspect.** — "What 
are we to do?" — Burke. ** Whomsoever you please to appoint." — Liywth. 

YI. Objectives by Rule 21st ; " He is not the man that I took him to 
be.** — " Whom did you suppose me to be ?" 

VII. Objectives by RuU 22d ; " To whom shall we go?"— Bib/c. " The 
laws by which the world is governed are general. ' — Butler. " That 
secret heaviness of heart which unthinking men are subject to." — 
Addium, 

Obs. 17. — In familiar language, the relative in the olfjeetive case is 
frequently understood; as, ** Here is the letter [to/iicfc| I received.** 
The omission of the relative in the nominative case is melegant ; as, 
'*This is the worst thing [that] could happen.** The latter ellipsis 
sometimes occurs in poetry ; as, 

" A load — would sink a navy, too much honour.** — Shakgpeare, 
Obs. 18. — The antecedent is sometimes suppressed, especially in 
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poetry ; as, '* How shall I corse [him or them] whom God hath not 
cursed?" — Numb, xxiii. 8. 

[He] " Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
[He] Who lives to fancy, never can be rich." — Young. 

Oas* 19. — What is sometimes used adverbiaUy; as, " Though I for. 
bear, what am I eased ?" — M xvi. 6, — that is, how much ? or wherein f 
" The enemy having his country wasted, what by himself and what by 
the soldiers, findeth succour in no place." — Spenser. Here what means 
partly, — ^wasted partly by himself and partly by the soldiers. 

Obs. 20. — What is sometimes used as a mere inteijectitm ; as, 

" What ! keep a week away ?" — Shahtpeare. 

*' What ! can you lull the winged winds asleep V'^-^CampbeU. 

NOTES TO RULE V. 

Note I. — ^A pronoun should not be introduced in con- 
nexion with words that belong more properly to the ante- 
cedent, or ta another pronoun ; as, 

" My banks they are fumish'd with bees." — 8kenstone. 

Ofis. — This is only an example of pleonasm ; which is allowable and 
frequent in animated discourse, but inelegant in any other. [See PU'o- 
nasmt in Part IV.] 

Note II.— A change of number in the second person is 
inelegant and improper ; as, " Pom wept, and I for thee" 

Note III. — ^The relative wJio is applied only to persons, 
and to animals personified ; and which, to brute animals and 
inanimate things: as, "The general who commanded"— 
"The old fox who said the grapes were sour" — "The 
horse which ran" — " The knife which I lost." 

Obs. — Whxch^ as well as whoy was formerly applied to persons ; as, 
" Our Father which art in heaven." — Bible, It may still be applied to 
a young child ; as, " The child which died." — Or even to adults when 
they are spoken of without regard to a distinct personality or identity ; 
as, " Which of you will go ?" 

Note IV. — Nouns of multitude, unless they express 
persons directly as such, should not be represented by the 
relative wlio; to say, ^* The family w^w I visited," would 
hardly be proper ; that would here be better. When such 
nouns are strictly of the neuter gender, which may repre- 
sent them; as, "The committees which were appointed." 

Note V. — A proper name taken merely as a name, or 
an appellative taken in any sense not strictly personal, must 
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be represented by which, and not by who ; as, " Judaek***^ 
which is but another name for treachery." 

Note VI. — The relative that may be applied either to 
persons or to things. In the following cases it is generally 
preferable to who or which, unless it be necessary to use a 
preposition before the relative : — 1. After an adjective of the 
superlative degree ; as, " He was the first that came." — 
2. After the adjective same; as, "This is the same per- 
son that I met before." — 3. After the antecedent who ; as, 
" Who that has common sense, can think so ?" — 4. After a 
joint reference to persons and things ; as, " He spoke of the 
men and things that he had seen." — 5. After an unlimited 
antecedent, which the relative and its verb are to restrict ; 
as, " Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum."— 
6. After an antecedent introduced by the expletive it; as, 
" It is you tJvat command." — " It was I that did it."— 
9. And, in general, where the propriety of who or which is 
doubtful ; as, " The little child that was placed in the 
midst." 

Note VII. — When several relative clauses come in suc- 
cession, and have a similar dependence in respect to the 
antecedent, the same pronoun must be employed in each ; 
as, "O thou who art, and who wast, and who art to come l" 
— "And they shall spread them before the sun, and the 
moon, and all the host of heaven, whom they have loved, 
and whom they have served, and after whom they have 
walked, and whom they have sought, and whom they have 
worshipped." — Jer, viii. 2. 

Note VIII. — The relative, and the preposition governing 
it, should not be omitted, when they are necessary to give 
connexion to the sentence ; as, " He is still in the situation 
\}n whicK\ you saw him." 

Note IX. — An adverb should not be used where a pre- 
position and a relative pronoun would better express the 
relation of the terms ; as, "A cause where [for in whicK\ 
justice is so much concerned." 

Note X.— Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective 
will not express the meaning clearly, the noun must be re- 
peated, or inserted instead of it. Example : " We see the 
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beautiful variety of colour in the raiubow, and are led to 
consider the cause of it" — [that variety]. 

NoTB XI.— To prevent ambiguity or obscurity, the rela- 
tive should be placed as near as possible to the antecedent. 
The following sentence is therefore faulty. " He is like a 
savage, that is void of humanity." Better : " He that is 
void of humanity, is like a savage." 

Note XII. — The pronoun what should never be used 
instead of the conjunction tJiat ; as, " He will not believe 
but rvhat I am to blame." Here, what should be that. 

Note XIII. — A pronoun should not be used to represent 
an adjective; because it can neither express a concrete 
quality as such, nor convert it properly into an abstract. 
Example : " Be attentive ; without which you will learn 
nothing." Better : " Be attentive ; for without attention 
you will learn nothing." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE V. 

No person should be censured for being careful of their repu- 
tation. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun their is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly represent its antecedent noun person, which is of tbe 
third person, singular , masculine. But according to Rule 5th, " A pro- 
noun must agree with its antecedent, or the noun or pronoun which it 
represents, in person, number, and gender." Therefore, tfc«r should 
be his ; thus. No person should be censured for being careful of ^ 
reputation.] 

** Every one must judge of their own feelings." — Byron. 
He cannot see one in prosperity without envying them. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. 
Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
The mind of man should not be left without something on 
which to employ his energies. 

Under Note 1 . 

Manv words they darken speech. 

Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 

**Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of 

Pontius Pilate." — Acts iii. 13. 
What I have mentioned, there are witnesses of the fact. 
What he said he is now sorry for it. 
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Under Note 2. 

Thou art my father's brother, else would I reprove you. 
Your weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. 
Now, my son, I forgive thee, and freely pardon your fault. 

Under Note 3. 

Those are the birds whom we call gregarious. 
He has two brothers, one of which I am acquainted with. 
What was that creature whom Job called leviathan ? 
There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. 

Under Note 4. 

He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 
The court, who has great influence upon the public manners, 
ought to be very exemplary. 

Under Note 5. 

Herod (who is now another name for cruelty) murdered the 

children of Bethlehem. 
He alluded to Howard — who is a name for all that is benevolent. 

Under Note 6. 

Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of green ? 
Men who are avaricious, never have enough. 
All which I have, is thine. 
Was it thou, or the wind, who shut the door ? 

Under Note 7. 

The Mend who was here, and that entertained us so much, will 

never be able to visit us again. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and that we shall 

have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note 8. 

Observe them in the order they stand. 

My companion remained a week in the state I left him. 

V Under Note 9. 

Remember the condition whence thou art rescued. 
I know of no rule how it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented his own 
merits. 
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Under Note 10. 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot 

tell wherein it consists. 
Every difference of opinion is not that of principle. 

Under Note 1 1 . 

Thou art thyself the man that committed the act, who hast thus 

condemned it. 
Thou hast no right to judge, who art a party concerned. 

Under Note 12. 

I had no idea hut what the story was true. 

He had no intimation but what the men were honest. 

Under Note 18. 

**Some men are too ignorant to be humble; without which 

there can be no docility.'* — Berkley. 
Be accurate in all you say or do ; for it is important in all the 

concerns of life. 

RULE VI.— PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying the 
idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in the 
plural number : as, " The jury were divided in their 
opinion.'* 

OBSEKVATION ON KULE VI. 

Most collective nouns of the neuter gender may take the regular 
plural form, and be represented by a pronoun in the third person, plural, 
neuter ; as, ** The nations will enforce their laws." This construction 
comes under Rule 5th. To Rule 6th, there are no exceptions. 

NOTE TO RULE VI. 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
pronoun in the third person, singular, neuter, agreeably to 
Rule 5th; as, " The nation will enforce its laws." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VI. 
The conmdttee will sit till it has come to a decision. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun it is of the singular number, and 
does not correctly represent its antecedent committee, which is a coUec- 
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tive noun, conveying the idea of plurality. But, according to Rule 6tli, 
** When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying the idea of plu- 
nlity, the pronoun most agree with it in the plural number." There- 
fore, it should be they; thus, The committee will sit till they have come 
to a decision.] 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were 

its chief good. 
The councu were not unanimous, and it separated without 

coming to any determination. 
The boa^ of health publish its proceedings. 
I saw aU the species thus deUvered from its sorrows. 

Under Note to Rule 6th, 

1 8aw the whole species thus delivered from their sorrows. 
There happened to the army a very strange accident, which put 

them in great consternation. 
This court is famous for the justice of their decisions. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made 

their way through them. 



RULE VII.— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more antecedents con- 
nected by and, it must agree with them in the plural num- 
ber : as, '^ Charles and WiUiam can come when they 
please." 

EXCEPTION FIB8T. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and, serve merely to 
describe one person or thing, they are in apposition, and do not require 
a plural prcmoun : as, " This statetnuMi and iiMrrtor was beloved by hit 
country." 

EXCEFTIOK SECOND. 

When two antecedents connected by and are emphatically distin- 
guished, they belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not 
require a plural pronoun : as, " The hutler, and not the baker , was re- 
stored to hit office." — *' Truth and truth only u worth seeking for itt 
own sake." 

EXCEPTION THIED. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and are preceded by 
the adjective eaidh, every, or no, they are taken separately, and do not 



How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 7th ? 
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require a plural pronoun : as, " Every plant and every tree produces 
others after Us kind." — " It is the original cause of every reproach aad 
diitren vshich ha* aitended the goyemment." — Jumus, 

OBSEBYATIONS ON BTTLE VII. 

Obs« 1. — When the antecedents are of different penaru, the first per- 
son is preferred to the second, and the second to the third: as, "John 
and I are attached to our country." — " John and you are attached to 
your country.'' 

Obs. 2. — The gender of pronouns, except in the third person singular, 
is distinguished only by their antecedents. In expressing that of a 
pronoun which has antecedents of different genders, the masculine should 
be preferred to the feminine, and the feminine to the neuter. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VIL 

Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his conduct. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun itself is of the singular number, 
and does not correctly represent its two antecedents, discontent and 
sorrow, .which are connected by and, and taken conjointly. But, accord- 
ing ta Rule 7th, " When a pronoun has two or more antecedents con- 
nected by and, it must agree with them in the plural number." There- 
fore, tt50/f should be themselves: thus, Discontent and sorrow manifested 
themselves in his conduct.] 

Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems it 

oppressive. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners ; 

it implies a want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, it wUl make you partakers of one 

another's joy. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian charity : 

guard, therefore, against the slightest indulgence of it. 
Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience and freedom of 

opmion, if he does not pervert it to the injury of others. 



RULE Vra.— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antecedents 
connected by or or TioTy it must agree with them in the 
singular number : as, " Charles or W^iUiam can come when 
he pleases.'^ 

OB8EBYATION8 ON BTTLE YIII. 
Obs. 1« — When a pronoun has two or more plural antecedents 
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connected by or or nor, it is of course plaral, and agrees with them 
severally. 

Obs. 2. — When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or gen- 
ders, are connected by or or nor, they cannot be represented by a pro* 
noon that is not applicable to each of them. The following sentence is 
therefore inaccurate:' " Either thou or J am greatly mistaken in our 
judgment on this subject." — Murray's Key, But different pronouns 
may be so connected as to refer to such antecedents taken separately ; 
as, ** By requiring greater labour from such slave or slaveSy than he or 
the or they are able to perform." Or, if the gender only is different, 
the masculine may involve the feminine by implication ; as, " If a man 
smite the eye of his servant or the eye of his maid that it perish, he 
shall let him go free for his eye's sake.*' — Exodus xxi. 26. But this 
form is not to be recommended. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VIII. 

Neither wealth nor honour can save their worshippers. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun their is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents toealth and honour, 
which are connected by nor, and taken disjunctively. But, according to 
Rule 8th, " When a pronoun has two or more singular antecedents 
connected by or or fior, it must agree with them in the singular num. 
ber." Therefore, their should be its ; thus. Neither wealth nor honour 
can save its worshippers.] 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed their task. 

One or the other must relinquish their claim. 

A man is not such a machine as a clock or a. watch, which will 

move only as they are moved. 
A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 

as read them in a description. 



RULE IX.— VERBS. 

A Verb must agree with its subject, or nominatiye, in 
person and number : as, " I know ; thou knowst, or 
knowest; he knows or knoweth.'' — " The bird flies: the 
birds ^y." 

OBSEBYATIOKS ON BTTLE IX. 

Obs. 1. — To this general rule for the verb there are properly no er- 
^eptioiu. The infinitive mood, having no relation to a nommative, is of 
course exempt from the agreement. 

Obs. 2. — Every finite verb (that is, every verb not in the infinitive 
mood) must have some noun, pronoun, or phrase equivalent, known as 
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the subject of the being, action, or passion; and with this subject the 
verb must egree in person and number. 

Obs. 3.— -jDi£Eerent yeibs always have different subjects, expressed or 
understood; except when two or more verbs are connected in the same 
construction, or wnen the same verb is repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

Obs. 4. — Verbs in the imperative mood commoidy agree with the 
pronoun thou, ye, or yoa, understood ; as, *' Trutt God and be doings 
and leave the rest with him." 



NOTES TO RULE IX. 

Note I. — The adjuncts of the nominative do not control 
its agreement with the verb : as, ^' Six months' interest fcas 
due." — " The horse with all his trappings was stolen." 

Note II. — The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, 
is sometimes the subject to a verb, but if it is taken as one 
whole, it requires a verb in the third person singular ; as, 
" To lie is base." — " To see the sun is pleasant. — " Han 
far the change would contribute to his welfare comes to 
be considered." — Blair, 

Obs. 1. — The same meaning will be expressed, if the pronoun it be 
placed before the verb, and the infinitive, phrase, or sentence, af^er it ; 
as, " It is base to lie.** — "Jt is pleasant to see the tun,** 

Obs. 2.-^ When the infinitive mood is made the subject of a finite 
verb, it is used to express some action or state in the abstract ; as, " To 
be contents his natural desire.** — Pope, Here to be stands for simnle 
existence. In connexion with the infinitive, a concrete quality may also 
be taken as an abstract ; as, ** To be good is to 6e happy,** Here good and 
happy express the quality of goodness and the state of happiness, con- 
sidered abstractly ; and therefore these adjectives do not relate to any 
particular noun. So also the passive infinitive, or a perfect participle 
taken in a passive sense ; as, '* To 6e satisfied with a little is the greatest 
wisdom." — ** To appear discouraged is the way to become so.** Here 
the satisfaction and the discouragement are considered abstractly, and 
without reference to any particular person. 

Obs. 3. — When the action or state is to be limited to a particular 
person or thing, the noun or pronoun may be introduced before the is- 
nnitive by the preposition /or; as, " For a prmce to be reduced by villany 
to my distressful circumstances, is calamity enough.** 

Note III. — A neuter verb between two nominatiyes 
should be made to agree with that which precedes it ; as, 
" Words are wind :" except when the terms are trans- 
posed, and the proper subject is put after the verb by 
question or hyperhaton; as, ^'His pavilion were dark 
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rooters and thick clouds of the slLj^'-^Bible. " Who art 
thaur—Ih. " The wages of sin is deathr—Ih, 

Note IV.— When the verb has different forms, that form 
should be adopted which is the most consistent with the 
best usage in the style employed : thus, to say familiarly, 
" The clock hiih stricken^' — " He readeth and mriteth^^ 
— ^would be no better than to use don^ty carCt^ and didn't, 
in preaching. 

Note V.— Every finite verb, not in the imperative mood, 
should have a separate nominative expressed ; as, *' / came, 
I saw, I conqtiered:'^ except when the verb is repeated 
for the sake of emphasis, or connected to another in the 
same construction; as, 

" They bud, blow, vmiher,fail, and die''' —Watts. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IX. 

You was kindly welcomed. 

[Not proper, because the passive verb wai welcomed is of the singular 
number, and does not agree with its nominative you, which is of the 
second person plural. But, according to Rule 9th, '* A verb must agree 
Kith its subject, or nominative, in person and number.** Therefore, was 
wlcomed should be were welcomed ; thus. You were kindly xoelcomedj] 

She dare not oppose it. 

He need not trouble himself. 

Twenty-four pence is two shillings. 

He may pursue what studies he please. 

What have become of our cousins ? 

Thou knows the urgency of the case. 

What avails good sentiments with a bad life? 

What sounds have each of the vowels? 

There were a great number of spectators. 

There are an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 

Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no under- 
standing. 

Not one of the authors who mentions this incident is entitled 
to credit. 

The man and woman that was present, being strangers to him, 
wondered at his conduct. 

Under Note 1. 

Four years' interest were demanded. 
One added to nineteen make twenty. 
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■ 

The increase of orphans render the addition neceasaiy. 
The ship, with all her crew, were lost. 

Under Note 2. 

To ohtain the praise of men were.their only aim. 
To steal, and then deny it, are a double sin. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all 
men. 

Under Note 3. 

A diphthong are two vowels joined in one syllable. 
So great an affliction to him was his wicked sons. 
What is the latitude and longitude of that island? 

I 
Under Note 4. 

That boy writeth very elegantly. 
Was it thou that spreadest the hay? 
Was it James or thou that didst let him in? 
He dareth not say a word. 

Under Note 5. 

I heard the tale, but could not believe it. 
He has been informed of your loss, and sympathises with you. 
I know he is improvident, but still hope for the best. 
Shall be happy to see you at any time. 



RULE X.— VERBS. 

When the nominative is a collective noun conveying the 
idea of plurality, the verb must agree with it in the plural 
number; as, " The council were divided J* 

OBSEBTATION ON BULE X. 

To this rule there are no exceptions. Whenever the collective noon 
conveys the idea of plurality without the form, the verb is to be parsed 
by Rule 10th ; but if the nominative conveys the idea of unity, or can take 
the plural form, the verb is to be parsed by Rule 9th. The only diffi- 
culty is to determine in what sense the noun should be taken. In 
modem usage, a plural verb is commonly adopted wherever it is admis- 
sible ; as, ** The public are informed,**'-^** The plaintiflf s counsel are of 
opinion.*' 
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NOTE TO RULE X. * 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
verb in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also 
the regular plural construction : as, " His army was de- 
feated'' — " His armies were defeated'' 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE X. 

The committee regrets that the measure has been unsuccessful. 

[Not proper, because the verb regrett is of the singular number, and 
does not correctly agree with its nominative committeef which is a col- 
lective noun conveying the idea of plurality. But, according to Rule 
lOih, " When the nominative is a collective noun conveying the idea of 
plarality, the verb must agree with it in the plural number." There- 
fore, regrets should be rtgret ; thus, The committee r«gret that the 
measure has been unsuccessful.] 

Mankind was not united by the bonds of civil society. 
The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 
Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound. 

Under Note to Rule lOth. 

The church have no power to inflict corporal punishments. 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 
The meeting have established several salutary regulations. 
A detachment of two hundred men were immediately sent. 
In this business, the House of Conunons were of no weight. 
There are a flock of birds. 



RULE XI.— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected by 
and, it must agree with them in the plural number: as, 
" John and Charles love each other." — " Strength, beauty, 
and wealth, are not always blessings." 

EXCEPTION FIBST. 

When two or more nominatives connected by and serve merely to 
describe one person or thing, they are in apposition, and do not require 



How many and what exceptioni are there to Rule 1 1th ? 
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a plural vtrb ; as, " This philosopher and poet tout banished from his 
country. ** 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two nominatiyes connected by and are emphatically distii- 
guished, they belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not 
require a pliual verb : as, " Pleasure, and not wealth, was us object.*' 

EXCEPTION THIED. 

When two or more nominatives connected by and are preceded by 
the adjective each, every, or no, they are taken separately, and do not 
require a plural verb : as, " When mo part of their substance, and no one 
of their properties, ti the same." — Butler. *' Every limb and feature 
appears with Us respective grace.** — Steele, 

EXCEPTION POTTBTH. 

When the verb separates its nominatives, it agrees with that wUch 
precedes it, and is understood to the rest ; as. 



<( 



Forth in the pleasing spring. 



Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness, and /bve."— Thomson. 

OBSEBYATIONS ON BTTLE XI. 

Obs. 1. — The conjunction is sometimes understood; as, 
'* Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doom*d.'* — Beattie, 

Obs. 2. — When the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the first person in preference to the second, and with the 
second in preference to the third ; for thou and I (or he, thou, and I) 
are equivalent to ire; and thou and he are equivalent to you : as, " Why 
flpeakest thou any more of thy matters ? I have said, thou and Ziba dhrids 
the land.** — 2 Sam, xix. 29 ; t. e, "divide ye the land.** 

NOTES TO RULE XI. 

Note I. — When two Bubjects or antecedents are con- 
nected, one of which is taken affirmatively, and the other 
negatively, they belong to different propositions; and the 
verb or pronoun must agree with the affirmative subject, and 
be understood to the other : as, " Diligent industry y and 
not mean savings, prodtices honourable competence."— 
** Not a loud voice, but strong ^oo/», Irvng conviction." 

Note II. -^ When two subjects or antecedents are con- 
nected by CL8 well as, but, or save, they belong to different 
propositions.; and (unless one of them is preceded by the 
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adverb not) the verb and pronoun must agree with the 
former and be understood to the latter : as, ** Peraciti/, as 
well as justice, i^ to be our rule of life." — Butler, " I^'o- 
(hxngy but wailings, was heardJ'*'^^*^ None^ but thou, can 
aid us." 

Obs. 1. — The conjauction as, when it connects nominatiyes that are 
in apposition, is commonly placed at the beginning of the sentence, so 
that the verb agrees widi its proper nominative following the expla- 
natory word ; thus, " As a poet, he holds a hiffh rank.'* — Murray, But 
when this conjunction denotes a comparison between two nominatives, 
there must be two verbs expressed or understood, each agreeing with its 
own subject ; as, *' Such writers as he [is] have no reputation among the 
learned." 

OjM. 2. — Some grammarians say that hut and save, when they denote 
exception, should govern the objective case, as prepositions ; but this is 
not aocording to the usage of the best authors* The objective case of 
neuns being Tike the nominative, the point can be proved only by the 
pronouns ; as, ** There is none but he alone.** — Perkins's Theology, 1608. 
** There is none other hut he.** — Mark xii. 32. (This text is good au- 
thority as regards the case, though it is incorrect in another respect : it 
should have been, <* There is none hut he;** or, " There is no other than 
he,**) " No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven.** — John iii. 13. " Not that any man hath seen the Father, 
tave he which is of God."— ^ofcn vi. 46. " Few can, save he and I.'*— • 
Byron*s Werner, " There is none justified, but he that is in measure 
sanctified.** — Penington, Save, as a conjunction, is nearly obsolete. In 
Bev. ii. 17, we read, ** Which no man knoweth, saving he that re- 
ceiveth it.'* 

Note III.— When two or more subjects or antecedents 
are preceded by the adjective eachj every ^ or wo, they are 
taken separately, and require a verb and pronoun in the 
singular number : as, 

" And every sense, and every heart, is joy." 

Thomson, 

" Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." 

Pope, 

Note IV.— When words are to be taken conjointly as 
subjects or antecedents, the conjunction and must connect 
them. 

Note V. — Two or more distinct subject phrases con- 
nected by and^ require a plural verb ; as, " To he wise in 
our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion of the world, and 
to he wise in the sight of the Creator, are three things so 
very different, as rarely to coincide." — Blair, 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XL 
Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

[Not proper, because the verb Uadt is in the singular number, and 
do^ not correctly agree with its two nominatives, industry and fru- 
gality, which are connected by and, and taken conjointly. But, accord- 
ing to Rule 11th, "When a verb has two or more nominatives con- 
nected by and, it must agree with them in the plural number." 
Therefore, leads should be lead; thus, Industry and frugality lead to 
wealth.] 

My love and affection towards thee remains unaltered. 

In all his works, there is sprightliness and vigour. 

In unity consists the security and welfare of every society. 

Our 'conversation and intercourse vnth the world is, in several 

respects, an education for vice. 
What generosity, and what humanity, was then displayed ! 

Under Note 1. 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of his £aime. 

Not her beauty, but her talents, attracts attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attracts attention. 

It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attract attention. 

Under Note 2. 

His constitution, as well as his fortune, require care. 
Every one, but thou, hadst been legally discharged. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, was mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince I canst avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, please the indolent. 
Caesar, as well as Cicero, were admired for their eloquence. 

Under Note 3. 

Each day, and each hour, bring their portion of duty. 

Every thought, every word, and every action, will be brought 

into judgment, whether they be good or evil. 
The time will come, when no oppressor, no unjust man, will be 

able to screen themselves from punishment. 

Under Note 4. 

In this affair, perseverance with dexterity were requisite. 
Town or country are equally agreeable to me. 
Sobriety with humility lead to honour. 

A small house, in addition to a trifling annuity, are still granted 
him. 
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Under Note 5. 

To be round or square, to be solid or fluid,* to be large or small, 
and to be moyed swiftly or slowly, is all equally alien from 
the nature of thought. 

RULE XII.— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in the 
singular number : as, *' Love or friendship directs him." 

NOTES TO RULE Xn. 

Note I. — When a verb has nominatives of dififerent 
persons or numbers, connected by or or nor, it must agree 
with that which immediately precedes it, and be understood 
to the rest, in the person and number required ; as, '' Nei- 
ther he nor his brothers were there." — " Neither you nor I 
am concerned." 

Obs. — When the altemative is merely in the rocrdtj not in the thought^ 
the terms are virtually in apposition, and the principal nominative alone 
controls the verb ; but there is always a harshness in this mixture of 
different numbers : as, ** To shew us that our own tchemei, or prudence, 
have no share in our advancements.*' — Addison, 

Note II. — ^But when the nominatives require different 
forms of the verb, it is in general more elegant to express the 
verb, or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of them ; as, 
" Either thou (irt in fault, or I aw." — " Neither were their 
numbers, nor was their destination known." 

Note III. — The speaker should generally mention him- 
self last ; as, " Thou or / must go." — " He then addressed 
his discourse to my father and me,^* 

Note IV. — Two or more distinct subject phrases con- 
nected by or or nor, require a singular verb ; as, " That a 
drunkard should he poor, or that a fop should he ignorant, 
is not strange." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XII. 

Persuasion or prejudice have caused this mistake. 

[Not proper, because the verb havt caused is of the plural number, 
and does not correctly agree with its two nominatives, persuasion and 
prejudice, which are connected by or, and taken disjunctively. But, 
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according to Rule 12th, " When a verb has two or more singnUr nomi- 
natives connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in the singular 
number." Therefore, have caused should be has caused ; thus. Persuasion 
or prejudice has caused this mistake.] 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, have ever been im- 
puted to nim. 
Neither authority nor analogy support such an opinion. 
Redundant gprass or heath afford abundance to their cattle. 

Under Note 1. 

Neither he nor you was there. 
Neither he nor I intends to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors was saved. 

Under Note 2. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates yindictiye. 
Neither were their riches nor their influence great. 

Under Note 3. 

I and my father were riding out. 

The premiums were given to me and George. 

They ought to invite me and my sister. 

Under Note 4. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, are great 

injustice. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one*s friends, are contemptible 

perfidy. 

RULE XIII.— VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they must 
either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have separate 
nominatives expressed : as, " William conqvered England, 
and divided it among his soldiers." — ^' He was rich, but 
now he is poor." 

EXCEPTION. 

Verbs differing in mood, tense, or form, may sometimes agree with 
the same nominative, if the simplest verb be placed first ; as, 

" What nothing earthly gives or can destroy" — Pope, 
" Some are, and must be, greater than the rest." — lb. 



What exceptitm ii there to Rule 13th ? 
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OBSEEVATIONS ON BTJLE XIII. 

Obs. 1. — When separate nominatives are expressed, distinct sentences 
are formed, and the verbs have not a common construction. Those 
examples which require a repetition of the nominative might be cor- 
rected equally well by Note 5th to Rule 9th. 

Obs. 2. — Those parts which are common to several verbs are gene- 
rally expressed to the first, and understood to the rest : as, " Every 
sincere endeavour to amend shall be assisted, [shaii be] aosepted, and 
[shall be] rewarded.'* — " Honourably do the best you can" [do], — 
** You have seen it, but I have not" Iteen it], 

NOTES TO RULE XIIL 

Note I.— The preterit should not be employed to form 
the compound tenses, nor should the perfect participle be 
used for the preterit. Thus : say, *' To have/iwyo^^^w"— 
— ^not, " To have forgot;" and, " I be^an it"— not, " I 
hegun it." 

Note II. — Care should be taken to give every verb its 
appropriate form and signification. Thus : say, " He lay 
by the fire"— not, " He laid by the fire."—" He had en- 
tered into the connexion" — not, " He wa^ entered into the 
connexion." — " I would rather statf^ — ^not, " I had rather 
«toy." 

Obs. — Several verbs which resemble each other in form are some- 
times confounded: as, to /ee, to /Zi/; to /ai/, to Zm; to <it, to set; &c. 
There are also erroneous forms of some of the compound tenses : as, 
" We wiii be convinced" for " We shall be convinced," 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XHI. 

They would neither go in themselves, nor suffered others to 
enter. 

[Not proper, because the two verbs wmld go and suffered, which are 
connected without separate nominatives, do not agree in mood. But, 
according to Rule 13th, " When verbs are connected by a conjunction, 
they must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have separate 
nominatives expressed." The sentence is best* corrected by changing 
suffered to would suffer (would understood) ; thus, They would neither 
go in themselves, nor suffer others to enter.] 



* Errors under this mle may generally be corrected in three ways: 1. By 
changing the first verb, to agree with the second ; 2. By changing the second verb, 
to agree with the first j 3. By inserting the nominative. 
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If he understands the business, and attend to it, wherein is he 

deficient ? 
The day is approaching, and hastens upon us, in which we must 

g^ve an account of our stewardship. 
Tliere are a few who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and 

prefer his truth to all other enjoyments. 
This report was current yesterday, and agrees with what we 

heard before. 

Under Note 1. 

They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 
Somebody has broke my slate. 

Under Note 2. 

He was entered into the conspiracy. 
I entered the room and set down. 
Go and lay down, my son. 



RULE XIV.— PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or are goYemed 
by prepositions : as, *' Elizabeth's tutor, at one iixn& paying 
her a visit, found her employed in reading Plato." — 
Hume. 

EXCEPTION FIBST. 

A participle sometimes relates to a preceding phrase or sentence^ of 
which it forms no part ; as, 

** Bat ever to do iU our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to His high will." — Milton. 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive denoting being or action in the abstract, a participle 
is sometimes also taken abstractly (that is, without reference to any 
particular noun, pronoun, or other subject) ; as, " To seem compelled is 
disagreeable.*' 

OBSEBYATION ON BVLE XIY. 

The word to which the participle relates is sometimes understood ; as, 
" Granting this to be true, what is to be inferred from it ?** — Murray. 
That is, " J granting this to be true, ask what is to be inferred from it V" 
—-"The very chin was, [i] modestiy speaking [say^, as long as my 
whole face." — Addison, 



How many and what exceptions are there to Bule Uth ? 
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NOTES TO RULE XIV. 

Note I. — ^Active Participles have the same goyemment 
as the verbs from which they are derived ; the preposition 
of^ therefore, should never be used after the participle when 
Uie verb does not require it. Thus, in phrases like the fol- 
lowing, of is improper : " Keeping ofoxLQ day in seven"— 
"By preaching o^ repentance." 

Obs. — When participles are compouncied with something that does 
not belong to the verb, they become adjectivet ; and, as such, they can- 
not govern an object after them. The following sentence is therefore 
inaccurate : " When Caius did any thing unbeconung his dignity." — 
Jones's Church Historv. Such errors are to be corrected by Note 15th 
to Rule 4th, or by changing the participle ; as, " Unbecoming to his 
dignity," or " Not becommg his dignity." 

Note II. — When a transitive participle is converted into 
a noun, of must be inserted to govern the object following. 

Obs. 1. — An imperfect or a compound participle, preceded by an 
article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, 
becomes a verbal noun ; and, as such, it cannot govern the objective 
case. A word which may be the object of the participle in its proper 
construction, requires the preposition of, to connect it with the verbal 
noun I as, 1. (The participle) " Worshipping idols, the Jews sinned."— 
" Thus worshipping idols — In worshipping idols — or, By worshipping idols, 
they sinned." 2. (The verbal noun) " The worshipping of idoIs---5uc/k 
vonlupping of idols— or, Their worshipping of idols, was sinful." 

Obs. 2. — When the use of the preposition produces ambiguity or 
harshness, the expression must be varied. Thus the sentence, ** He 
mentions Newton's writing of a commentary," is both ambiguous and 
awkward. If the preposition be omitted, the word writing will have a 
double construction, which is inadmissible. Some would say, " He 
mentions Newton writing a commentary." This is still worse ; because 
it makes the leading word in sense the adjunct in construction. The 
meaning may be correctly expressed thus: " He mentions that Newton 
wrote a commentary." — " By his studying the Scriptures, he became 
wise." Here his serves only to render the sentence incorrect : all such 
possessives are to be expunged. 

Obs. 3. — We sometimes find a participle that takes the same case 
after as before it converted into a verbal noun, and the latter word re- 
tained unchanged in connexion with it ; as, *' I have some recollection 
of hia father's being sl judge." — " To prevent its being a dry detail of 
terms. — Buck, The noun after the verbal is in apposition with the 
possessive going before. Nouns that are in apposition with the pos- 
sessive case do not admit the possessive sign, 

Obs. 4. — The verbal noun should not be accompanied by any adjuncts 
of the verb or participle, unless they be taken into composition ; as, 
** The hypocrite s hope is like the giving-up of the ghost." The follow- 
ing phrase is therefore inaccurate : " For the nwre easily reading of 
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lar^e numbers." Yet if we say, " For reading large numbers the more 
eafUy" the construction is different, and not inaccurate. 

Note III. — ^In the use of participles and of verbal nouns« 
the leading word in sense should always be made the lead- 
ing or goyeming word in the construction. 

Obs.— A participle construed after the nominative or the objective 
case, is not equivalent to a verbal noun eoveming the possessive. 
There is sometimes a nice distinction to be ooserved in the application 
of these two constructions. For the leading word in sense should not 
be made the adjunct in construction. The following sentences exhibit a 
disregard to this principle, and are both inaccurate : " He felt his 
strength's declining." — " He was Sensible of his strength declining." 
In the former sentence the noun strength should be in the objective 
case, governed by felt; and in the latter, in the possessive, governed by 
declining. 

Note IV.— Participles, in general, however construed, 
should have a clear reference to the proper subject of the 
being, action, or passion. The following sentence is there- 
fore faulty : " Bj^vin^ way to sin, trouble is encountered." 
This suggests that trouble gives way to sin. It should be, 
" By giving way to sin, we encounter trouble." 

Note V. — The preterit of irregular verbs should not be 
used for the perfect participle : as, " A certificate wrote on 
parchment" — ^for, " A certificate written on parchment." 

Note VI. — Perfect participles being variously formed, 
care should be taken to express them agreeably to the best 
usage: thus, learntj past, are erroneously written for 
learned, passed ; and holden, proven, are now superseded 
by held, proved. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIV. 

Examples under Note 1. 

In forming of his sentences, he was very exact. 

[Not proper, because the preposition of is used after the participle 
forming, whose verb does not require it. But, according to Note 1st 
under Rule 14th, " Participles have the same government as the verbs 
from which they are derived ; the preposition of therefore, should not 
be used after the participle, when the verb does not require it." There- 
fore of should be omitted ; thus. In forming his sentences, he was very 
exact.] 

By observing of truth, you will command respect. 

I heard them discussing of this subject. 

By consulting of the best authors, he became learned. 

are rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error. 
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Under Note 2. 

Their consent was necessary for the raising any supplies. 
Thus the saving a great nation deyolved on a husbandman. 
It is an overyaluing ourselyes, to decide upon every thing. 
That burning the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
My admitting the fact will not affect the argument. 

Under Note 8. 

There is no harm in women knowing about these things. 
They did not give notice of the pupu leaving. 
The maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaves being 
covered with a delicate white powder. 

Under Note 4. 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 
Beinff conscious of guilt, death becomes teirible. 
By yielding to temptation, our peace is sacrificed. 
In loving our enemies, no man*s blood is shed. 

Under Note 5. 

I found the water entirely froze, and the pitcher broke. 
Being forsook by my Mends, I had no other resource. 
My doak was stole from the portm^teau. 

Under Note 6. 

With powerless wings around them wrapt. 

£rror learnt from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

He past the house several times. 

RULE XV.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to yerbs, participles, adjectives, or other 
adverbs : as, " Any passion that hoAituaUy discomposes our 
temper, or unfits us for properly discharging the duties of 
life, has most certainly gained a very dangerous ascen- 
dency." — Blatr. 

EXCEPTION. 

The adverbs yea and yta expressing a simple aflfirmation, and the 
idverbt no and nay expressing a 8im])le negation, are always indepen- 
dent They generally answer a question, and are equivalent to a woole 
sentence. 



What exception Is there to Rule 15th ? 
L 
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OBSEBVATIONS ON BXJLE XV. 

Obs. U — Whenever any of those words which are commonly used 
adverbially, are made to relate directly to nouns or pronouns, they must 
be reckoned adjectives, and parsed by Rule 4th; as, "The ab<nx 
verbs." — Dr. Adam. " Nothing else." — Btair. " To~morrouo noon."— 
Scott. " This beneath world.*' — Shakspeare. 

Obs. 2. — When words of an adverbial character are used after the 
manner of nouns, they must be parsed as nouns and not as adverbs ; as, 
** From the extremest upward of thine head.** — Shakspeare, " Prate 
of my whereabout. **''^Id. " An eternal noio does always last." — Cowley 
** Discourse requires an animated no.** — Cowper. 

Obs. 3. — Adverbs sometimes relate to verbs understood ; as, " The 
former has written correctly ; but the latter, elegantly.*' 

Obs. 4. — To abbreviate expressions, and g^ve them yivacity, verbs of 
self-motion (as go, conu, rise, get, &c.) are sometimes suppressed, being 
suggested to the mind by an emphatic adverb; as, 

" rU hence to London on a serious matter.'*— ^/tofctpeare. 

Would you youth and beauty stay. 

Love hath wings, and will away.** — Waller, 

Up, Up, Glentarkin 1 rouse thee, ho 1" — Sir W. Scott. 

Obs. 5. — Most conjunctive adverbs relate to two verbs at the same 
time, and thus connect the two clauses ; as, ** And the rest will I set in 
order when I come." — 1 Cor. xi. 34. Here when is an adverb of time, 
relating to the two verbs, will set and come ; the meaning being, ** And 
the rest will I set in order at the time at which I come." 

NOTES TO RULE XV. 

Note I. — ^Adverbs must be placed in that position which 

will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable. 

Obs. — For the placing of adverbs, no definite general rule can be 
given. Those which relate to adjectives, immediately precede them ; 
and those which belong to compound verbs, are commonly placed after 
the first auxiliary. 

Note II.— Adverbs should not be used as adjectives : 
nor should they be employed when qtmlity is to be ex- 
pressed, and not manner: as, " The then ministry" — " The 
soonest time." These are incorrect. 

Note III. — ^With a verb of motion, most grammarians 
prefer hither, thither , and whither, to here, there, and 
where, which are in common use; as, "Come hitJier^ 
Charles" — not, *' Come Tiere." 

Note IV.— The adverb no should not be used with re- 
ference to a verb or a participle. Such expressions as, 
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" Tell me whether you will go or wo," are therefore im- 
proper : no should be not ; for "^o" is understood after it. 

0b8. — No is sometiines an adverb of degree ; and as such it has this 
peculiarity, that it can relate only to comparatives ; as, " No more'' — 
« No better**—" No greater*'— " No sooner." When this word is pre- 
fixed to a noun, it is clearly an a^ective ; as, " No clouds, no vapours 
intervene.** — Dyer, 

Note Y. — ^A negation, in English, admits but one nega- 
tive word : as, "I could not wait any longer" — not, " no 
longer." 

Obs. I. — The repetition of a negative word or clause strengthens 
the negation; as, "No, no, no.** But two negatives in the same clause 
destroy the negation, and render the meaning affirmative ; as, " Nor 
did they not perceive their evil plight." — Mitton, That is, they did 
perceive it. 

Obs. 2. — Ever and never are directly opposite in sense, and yet they 
are frequently confounded and misapplied even by respectable writers ; 
as, ** Seldom, or never, can we expect," &c. — Biair*s Lectures, " Sel- 
dom, or ever, did any one rise," &c. — Ibid. Here never is right, and 
ever wrong. But as the negative adverb applies only to time, ever is 

S referable to never in sentences like the following : " Now let man re- 
ect but never so little on himself.'* 
Obs. 3. — By the customary omission of the negative before but, that 
ooigunction has acquired the adverbial sense of only ; and it may, when 
used with that signification, be called an adverb. Thus, the text, ** He 
hath not grieved me but in part,** [2 Cor. ii. 5.} might drop the nega- 
tive, and still convey the same meaning : " He hath grieved me but in 
part" 

" Reason itself but gives it edge and power." — Pope. 
" Bom but to die, and reasoning but to err." — Id, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XV. 
Examples under Note 1. 

We were receiyed kindly. 

[Not proper, because the adverb Idndly is not in the most suitable 
place. But, according to Note 1st under Rule I5th, " Adverbs must 
be placed in that position which will render the sentence the most per- 
spicuous and agreeable." The sentence will be improved by placing 
kindly before received; thus. We were kindly received.] 

The work will be never completed. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

He impertinently behaved to his master. 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and happy even. 
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Under Note 2. 

Give him a soon and decisive answer. 
Such expressions sound harshly. 
Such events are of seldom occurrence. 
Velvet feels very smoothly. 

Under Note 3. 

Bring him here to me. 

I shidl go there again in a few days. 

Where are they all riding in so great haste? 

Under Note 4. 

Know now, whether this be thy son*s coat or no. 
Whether he is in fault or no, i cannot tell. 
I will ascertain whether it is so or no. 

Under Note 5. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise. 
I did not Uke neither his temper nor his principles^ 
Nothing never can justify ingratitude. 

RULE XVI.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences : as, 
" Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, 
and between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; Jbr we are 
brethren."— 6r^w. xiii. 8. 

EXCEPTION FIBST. 

The conjunction that sometimes serves merely to introduce a sentence 
which is made the subject of a verb ; as, ** That mind is not matter, is 



certain.*' 



EXCEPTION SECOND. 



When two corresponding conjonctions occur, the former should be 
parsed as referring to the latter, which is more properly the connecting 
word; as, ** Nnther sun nor stars in many dajrs appeared." — Acts 
xxvii. 20. 

OBSEBTATIONS ON BVLE XTI. 

X)b8. 1. — Conjunctions that connect parfuwlar ioor</«, generally join 
similar parts of speech in a common dependence on some other term. 



Huw maoy and what exceptions are there to Rule 16th ? 
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Those which connect itntences or clauses, commonly unite one to 
another, either as an additional affirmation, or as a condition, a cause, 
or a consequence. They are placed beitoeen the terms which they con- 
nect, unless there is a transposition, and then they stand before the de- 
pendent term. 
Obs. 2. — Two or three conjunctions sometimes come together ; as, 

" What rests, but that the mortal sentence pass 7" — Milton. 

Obs. 3. — Conjunctions should not be unnecessarily accumulated ; as, 
"But AND if thai evil servant say in his heart.'*— Matt. xxiv. 48. 

Obs. 4.^-The conjunction as often unites words that are in apposition ; 
as, " He offered himself as a journeyman.** [See Obs, 5, Rule 20.] 
So, likewise, when an intransitive verb takes the same case after as 
before it, by Rule 21 ; as, " Johnson soon after engaged as usher in a 
school.** — Murray. ** He was employed as usher" This also is a vir- 
tual apposition. If after the verb " engaged** we supply himself, usher 
becomes objective, and is in apposition wiui the pronoun. 

Obs. 5. — As frequently has the force of a relative pronoun ; as, 
" Avoid such as are vicious." — " But to as many as received him," &c. 
Here as represents a noun, and is the subject of a verb. But when a 
clause, or sentence, is the antecedent, it is better to consider as a con- 
junction, and to supply the pronoun it; as, ** He is angry, as [it] 
appears by this letter." 

Obs. 6. — The conjunction that is frequently understood ; as, 

" Thou wamst me [that'] I have done amiss.*' — Scott, 

Obs. 7«-^ After than or eu expressing a comparison, there is usually 
an ellipsis of some word or woros. The construction of the words em- 
ployed may be known by supplying the ellipsis ; as, " She is younger 
than I" [ani] — ** He does nothing who endeavours to do more than 
[what"] is allowed to humanity." — Johnson, 



NOTES TO RULE XVI. 

Note I.— When two. terms connected refer jointly to a 
third, they must be adapted to it and to each other, both in 
sense and in form. Thus : instead of, *' It always Ms, and 
always will be laudable," say, " It always has been, and it 
always will be laudable." 

Note II. — The disjunctive conjunctions lest and but 
should not be employed where the copulative t?iat would 
be more proper : as, *' I feared that I should be deceived;'' 
not, " lest I should be deceived." 

Note III. — After else, other, rather, and all compara- 
tioeSj the latter term o/ comparison should be introduced by 
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the conjunction than ; as, '' Can there be any other than 
this r— Harris. 

Note IV.— The "words in each of the following pairs, are 
the proper correspondents to each other ; and care should 
be taken to give them their right place in the sentence : 

1 . Though — yet ; as, " Though he were dead, yet shall 
he live." — John xi. 25. 

2. Whether — or : as, " WTiether there be few or many." 

3. Either — or ; as, '' He was either ashamed or afraid." 

4. Neither — nor ; as, " John the Baptist came neither 
eating bread nor drinking wine."— i«A^ vii. 33. 

5. Both-^and ; as, *' I am debtor both to the Greeks and 
to the Barbarians."— i2ow. i. 14. 

6. SticJir-^-a^s ; as, " An action such as he never con- 
templated." 

7. 8iu;h — that ; with a finite verb following, to express 
a consequence : as, " My health is such that I cannot go." 

8. As— 'OS ; with an adjective or an adverb, to express 
equality : as, " The peasant is as gay as he." — Cowper, 

9. ^s — so : with two verbs, to express equality or pro- 
portion : as, " As two are to four, so are six to twelve." 

10. So^-as ; with an adjective or an adverb, to limit the 
degree by comparison : as, " How can you descend to a 
thing so base as falsehood?" 

1 1 . So — as ; with a negative preceding, to deny equality : 
as, " No lamb was e'er so mild as he." — Itanghorne, 

12. So — OS; with an infinitive following, to express a 
consequence: as, "These difliculties were so great a» to 
discourage him." 

13. So — that ; vdth a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence : as, " He was so much injured, that he could 
not walk." 



FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVI. 
Examples under Note 1. 

The first proposal was essentially different and inferior to the 
second. 

[Not proper, because the preposition to is used with joint reference 

to the two adjectives different and inferior, which require different pre- 

'Hons. But, according to Note 1st under Rule 16th, " When two 
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terms connected refer jointly to a third, they must be adapted to it and to 
each other, both in sense and in form." The sentence may be corrected 
Uios ; The first proposal was essentially different from the second, and 
inferior to it.] 

He is more bold, but not so wise, as his compamon. 
Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, than knowledge. 
I always have, and I always shall be, of this opinion. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than of shewing it. 

Under Note 2. 

We were apprehensive lest some accident had happened. 

I do not deny but he has merit. 

Are you afraid lest he will foiget you P 

Under Note 8. 

It was no other but his own father. 
Have you no other proof except this P 
I expected something more besides this. 

Under Note 4. 

Neither despise or oppose what you do not understand. 

He would not either do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, as the confines of them are 

reverend. 
Whether he intends to do so, I cannot telL 
Send me such articles only, that are adapted to this market. 
As £ur as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 
No errors are so trivial but they deserve correction. 
It vnll improve neither the mind, nor delight the fancy. 
The one is equally deserving as the other. 
There is no condition so secure as cannot admit of change. 
Bo you think this is so good as that ? 
The relations are so obscure as they require much thought. 
None is so fierce that dare stir him up. 
There was no man so sanguine who did not apprehend some 

ill consequence. 
I must be so candid to ovm that I do not understand it. 
The book is not as well printed as it ought to be. 

RULE XVII.— PEEPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions shew the relations of things : as, " He came 
frovn Rome to Paris, in the company of many eminent 
men, and passed vmth them throtigh many cities." 
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SXCEFTIOK FIBST. 



Thie preposition to, before an abstract infinitive, and at the head of a 
phrase which is made the subject of a verb, has no proper antecedent 
term of relation ; as, " To learn to die, is the great business of life.'* — 
" To be reduced to poverty, is a great affliction." 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The preposition /or, when it introduces its object before an infinitive, 
so that the whole phrase is made the subject of a verb, has properly no 
antecedent term of relation ; as, " For us to learn to die, is the great 
business of life.** — ** For an old man to be reduced to poverty, is a very 
great affliction." 

OBSEBYATIONS ON BTJLE XVII. 

Obs. 1. — In parsing a prqHnition, the learner should name t^ tuv 
terms of the relation, and apply the foregoing rule. The principle is 
simple and etymological, yet not the less important as a rule of syntax. 
In general composition, the prepositions exhibit more errors than any 
other equal number of words. 

Obs. 2. — If the learner be at any loss to discover the two terms of 
relation, let him ask and answer (too questions: first, with the inter- 
rogative what before the preposition, to find the antecedent ; and then, 
with the same pronoun after the preposition, to find the subsequent 
term. These questions, answered according to the sense, will always 
give the true terms. If one term is obvious, find the other in this way ; 
as, " Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth know- 
ledge.**— Piai. What unto day? Ans. " Uttereth unto day," What 
unto night? Ans. ** Sheweth unto night" To parse rightly is to 
tmderstand rightly ; and what is well expressed it is culpable to mis- 
understand or misinterpret. 

Obs. 3. — When a preposition begins or ends a sentence or clause, the 
terms of relation are transposed ; as, ** To a studious man action is a 
retirf" " Science they do not pretend to." 

Obs. 4.— The /ormer or antecedent term of relation may be a noun, 
an adjective, a pronoun, a verb, a participle, or an adverb : the latter or 
subsequent term may be a noun, a pronoun, a pronominal adjective, an 
infinitive verb, or an imperfect or pluperfect participle. The word 
governed by the preposition is always the sulnequent term, however 
placed. 

Obs. 5. — Bbth. the terms of relation are usually expressed, though 
either of them may be understood : as, 1. The former — ** All shall know 
me, [reckoningTi from the least to the greatest." — Heb.v'ni, 11. 2. The 
latter — "Opinions and ceremonies [whiohl they would die fok.** — 
Locke, 



How many and what exceptions are there to Rule I7th? 
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Obs. 6. — In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative or 
an interrogative pronoun is often separated from its object, and con- 
nected m& the other term of relation ; as, *' Whom did he speak to f** 
But it is more dignified, and in general more graceful, to place the pre- 
position before the pronoun ; as, ** To whom did he speak r* 

Obs. 7« — Two prepositions sometimes come together ; as^ '* Lambeth 
is over against Westminster Abbey." — Murray. 

** Andfiom before the lustre of her face." — Thomson, 

" Blows mildew yrom between his shrivelled lips." — Cowper, 

These should be taken together in parsing ; for, if we parse them sepa- 
rately, we must either call the first an adverb, or suppose some very 
awkward ellipsis. 

Obs. 8. — Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint reference 
to the same noun ; as, ** He boasted of, and contended for, the privi- 
lege." This construction is formal and ungraceful. It is better to 
say, " He boasted of the privilege, and contended for it." 

Obs. 9. — The preposition into expresses a relation produced by motion 
or change: and in, the same relation without reference to motion: 
hence, '* To walk into the garden," and " To walk tn the garden," are 
very different. 

Obs. lO.^Between or betwixt is used in reference to two things or 
parties ; among or amidst, in reference to a greater number, or to some- 
thing by which another may be surrounded : as, 

** Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear." — Byron, 

** The host between the mountain and the shore." — Id, 

" To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins." — Id, 



NOTES TO RULE XVII. 

Note I. — ^Prepositions must be employed agreeably to the 
usage and idiom of the language, so as rightly to express the 
relations intended. 

Note II. — An ellipsis of prepositions is inelegant, except 
in those phrases in which long and general use has sanctioned 
it. In the following sentence, of is needed : 

" I will not flatter you, 

That all I see in you is worthy love.'* 

Shakspeare, 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XYJL 

Examples under Note \ . 

Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 

[Not proper, because the relation between derogation and undenUmi- 
ing is not correctly expressed by the preposition to. But, according to 
Note 1st under Rule 17th, '* Prepositions must be employed agreeably 
to the usage and idiom of the language, so as rightly to express the 
relations intended." This relation would be better expressed by from; 
thus. Her sobriety is no derogation yrom her understanding.] 

He finds a difficulty of expressing his sentiments. 

This affair did not fall into his cognizance. 

He was accused for leaving his party. 

There was no water, and he died for thirst. 

I have no occasion of his services. 

He may safely confide on her honour. 

I entertain no prejudice to him. 

You may rely m what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely with each otne 

This remark is founded in truth. 

After many toils, we arrived to our journey's end. 

He has invented a story very different to tnat. 

Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety in disgust. 

I turned into disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone in the meadow. 

The property was divided between the three. 

The shells were broken in pieces. 

The deception has passed among every one. 

Thej never quarrel among each other. 

Amidst every difficulty he persevered. 

Let us go above stairs. 

I was at London when this happened. 

We were detained to home, and disappointed in our walk. 

This originated from mistake. 

The Bridewell is situated to the west of the City Hall, and it 

has no communication to the other buildings. 
I am disappointed of the work; it is very inferior from what I 

expected. 

Under Note 2. 

** Be worthy me, as I am worthy you." — Dry den. 
They cannot but be unworthy the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 
'^ 'A was banished Rome by his patron Augustus. 
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RULE XVIII.— INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction : as, " O.' 
let not thy heart despise me." 

OBSEEVATIONS ON EULE XVIII. 

Obs. 1. — To this rule there are properly no excqytions. Though 
interjections are sometimes uttered in close connexion with other words, 
yet they cannot have any strict grammatical relation or dependence ac- 
cording to the sense. 

Obs. 2. — The interjection O is frequently prefixed to nouns or pro- 
nouns put absolute by direct address : as, ** Arise, O Lord ; O God, lift 
up thine hand."— P«aiiii x. 12. " O ye of little faith r^MatU vi. 30. 

Ob8. 3. — Interjections in English have no government. When a 
word not in the nominative absolute follows an inteijection as part 
of an imperfect exclamation, its construction depends on something 
vnderstood; as, "Ah me !" — that is, " Ah 1 pity me. "Alas /or them ! 
— ^that is, " Alas ! I sigh for them.'' 

Obs. 4. — Inteijections may be placed before or after a simple sentence, 
and sometimes between its parts ; but they are seldom allowed to inter- 
rupt the connexion of words closely united in sense. 



II. GOVERNMENT. 

Obs. 1. — Government has respect only to nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
participles, and prepositions ; the other five parts of speech neither 
govern, nor are governed. The govei-ning words may be either nouns, 
verbs, participles, or prepositions ; the words governed are either nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, or participles. In parsing, the learner must remember 
that the rules of government are not to be applied to the governing 
words, but to those which are governed ; and which, for the sake of 
brevity, are often technically named after the particular form or modifi- 
cation assumed : as, possessives, objectives, same cases, infinitives, 

Obs. 2. — The Arrangemetit of words is an important part of syntax, 
in which not only the beauty, but the propriety of language is intimately 
concerned. But it is to be remembered, that the mere collocation of 
words in a sentence never affects the method of parsing them ; on the 
contraiy, the same words, however placed, are always to be parsed in 
precisely the same way, so long as they express precisely the same mean- 
ing. In order to shew that we have parsed any part of an inverted or 
difficult sentence rightly, we are at liberty to declare the meaning by 
anv arrangement which will make the construction more obvious, pro- 
vided we retain both the sense and all the words unaltered ; but to drop 
or alter any word, is to pervert the text, and to make a mockery of 
parsing. 
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RULE XIX.— POSSESSIVES. 

A noun or a pronoun in the possessive case is governed 
by the name of die thing possessed : as, 

'' And Zion's daughters pour'd tJieir lays, 
With priest* 8 and warriar^s voice between." 

Sir TT. ScotL 

OBSEBTAIIONS OK BXTLE XIX. 

Obs. 1. — Every possessive is governed by some noun expressed or 
understood, except such as (without the possessive sign) are put in ap- 
position with others so governed ; and for every possessive termination 
there must be a separate governing word. The possessive sign may 
and must be omittea in certain cases ; but it is never omitted hy tUvpni. 
Note 2d, in the next page, is sufficient to shew, in every instance, 
when it must be used, and when omitted. 

Obs. 2. — The possessive case generally comes imnudiaitiy before the 
governing noun; as, "All naiure*9 difference keeps all nature*8 peace." 
— Pflpe. '< Lady ! be thme [i. e. thy walk] the Christian's walk.^' But 
to this ffeneral principle there are some exceptions : as, 

I. When an adjective intervenes; as, ** Flora's earliest smells."— 
Milton, " Of WUh last night's lecture :*-~Spectator, 

II. When the possession is affirmed or denied; as, " The book is 
mine, and not John's" 

III. When the case occurs without the sign ; as, " David and Jona- 
than's friendship." — " Adam and Eve's morning hymn." 

Obs. 3. — Where the governing noun cannot be easily mistaken, it is 

often omitted by ellipsis; as, *' At the alderman's" [house] " A book 

of my brother's [books'], 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive form are in any 
way connected, they usually refer to things individually different, but of 
the same name ; and when such is the meaning, the governing noun is 
understood wherever the sign is added without it : as, 

« From Stiles*s pocket into Nckes's'* [/nicfcrt].— -S. Butler, 

" Add Nature's, Custom's, Reason's, Passion's strife." — Pope. 

Obs. 5.-!T-The possessive sifn is sometimes annexed to that part of a 
compound name, which is of itself in the objective case ; as, " The 
eaptain-of'the-guard's houses— Bi61e. " The Bard-o/'Lomond's lay is 
done." — Hogg, Such compounds ought always to be written with 
hyphens, anoparsed together as possessives governed in the usual way. 

Obs. 6. — To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the s is some- 
times omitted, and the apostrophe alone retained to mark the possessive 
singular; as, "For conseiend sake." — "Moset^ minister" — " AchilUs* 
wrath." — Pope, 

Obs. 7. — Whatever word or term gives rise to the direct relation of 
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property, and is rightly made to govern the possessive case, must be a 
noun— must be the name of some substance, quality, state, or action. 
When, therefore, other parts of speech assume this relation, they 
become nouns; as, " Against the day of my burying,** — John xii. 7. 
" Of my whereabout" — l^kgpeare, 

NOTES TO EULE XIX. 

Note I. — In the use of the possessive case its appropriate 
form should be observed : thus, write men* 8, hers, its, ours, 
yours, theirs; and not men«', her^s, it's^ ours, yours, 
their's. 

Note II. — When nouns of the possessive case are con- 
nected by conjunctions, or put in apposition, the sign of 
possession must always be annexed to such, and such only, 
as immediately precede the governing noun, expressed or 
understood ; as, " For David my servant's sake." — Bible. 
" Lost in love's sndjriendship's smile." — Scott. 

Note III. — The relation of property may also be ex- 
pressed by the preposition of and the objective : as, " The 
yfiWofman,'' for " man's will." Of these forms, we should 
adopt that which will render the sentence the most per- 
spicuous and agreeable ; or, by the use of both, avoid an 
unpleasant repetition of either. 

Note IV. — A noun governing the possessive pluraly^ 
should not be made plui^, unless the sense requires it. 
Thus : say, " We have changed our mind," if only one 
purpose or opinion is meant. 

Obs. — A noun taken figuratively may be singular when the literal 
meaning would require the plural : such expressions as '* Their /ae«"—> 
" Their neck"—** Their hand"--** Their head"-—" Their heart"—** Our 
mouth** — " Our life" — ^are frequent in the Scriptures, and are not im- 
proper. 

Note V. — The possessive case should not be prefixed Uy 
a participle, that is not taken in all respects as a noun. The 
following phrase is therefore wrong: "Adopted by the 
Goths in their pronouncing the Greek "-^Walker's Keyy 
p. 17. Expunge their. 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER KULE XIX. 

Examples under Note I . 
Thy progenitors virtue is not thine. 

[Not proper, because the noun progenitors, which is intended for the 
possessive {uund, has not the appropriate foim of that case. But, ac- 
cording to Note 1st under Rule 19th, " In the use of the possessive 
case, its appropriate form should be observed.** An apostrophe is re- 
quired after proginitors; thus. Thy pro^«nttort' virtue is not thine.] 

Mans chief good is an upright mind. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

They are wolves in sheeps clothing. 

The tree is known by it*s fruit. 

The privilege is not their* s any more than it is your's. 

Under Note 2. 

This hat is John or Jameses. 
Were Cain's occupation and Abel the same ? 
Were Cain and Abel's occupation the same? 
Were Cain's and Abel's occupations the same ? 

Under Note 8. 

The nation's government is sometimes left to chance. 

He was Louis the Sixteenth's son's heir. 

We met at my brother's partner's house. 

An account of the proceedings of the court of Alexander. 

Under Note 4. 

** Their healths, perhaps, may be pretty well secured."— 

Locke. 
We all baye talents committed to our charges. 
We are, for our parts, well satisfied. 

Under Note 5. 

Have you a rule for your thus parsing the participle? 
He errs in his giving the word a double construction. 
By our offending others we expose ourselves. 

RULE XX.— OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitiYe verbs, and their imperfect and pluperfect 
participles, govern the objective case: as, "I found hiffi 
writing it:' — " Having finished the lesson, let us revise t/." 
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OBSEBTATIONS pK BTJLE XX. 

Obs. l.^Every objective is governed by some verb or participUt ac- 
cording to this Rule, or by some prepotition, according to Rule 22d ; 
except such as are put in apposUion with others, according to Rule 3d, 
or trfter an infinitive or participle, according to Rule 21st ; as, '* Like 
him of Gath, Goliah"—** They took me to be her," 

Obs. 2. — The objective case generally follows the governing word ; 
but when it is emphatic, it often precedes the nominative ; as, ** Ms he 
restored to mine office, and him he hanged.*' — Gen. xli. 13. ** Home he 
had not.'' — Thomson, In poetry it is sometimes placed between the 
nominative and the verb ; as, " His daring foe securely him defied.** — 
Milton, A relative or an interrogative pronoun is commonly placed at 
the head of its clause, and of course it precedes the verb which governs 
it ; as, " I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest." — Acts. ** Whom will the 
meeting appoint?" 

Obs. 3. — All active-transitive verbs have some noun or pronoun for 
their object. Though verbs are often followed by the infinitive mood, 
or a dependent clause, yet these terms, being commonly introduced by 
a connecting particle, do not constitute such an object as is contemplated 
in our definition of a transitive verb. 

Ojbs. 4. — Active-transitive verbs are often followed by two objectives 
in apposition ; as, " Thy saints proclaim thee king,** — Cowper. " And 
Groa called the firmament Heaven** — BibU, And, in such a construc- 
tion, the direct object is sometimes placed before the verb ; as, " And 
Simon he sumamed Peter." — Mark iii. 15. 

Obs. 5. — When a verb is followed by two words in the objective 
case, which are neither in apposition nor connected by a conjunction, 
one of them is governed by a preposition understood ; as, " I paid [to] 
him the money** ** They offered [to] me a seat.** 

Obs. 6, — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the 
preposition is sometimes erroneously assumed for the nominative ; as, 
" He was paid the money,** instead of, ** The money was paid [to] him,'* 



NOTES TO RULE XX. 

Note I. — Those verbs and participles which require an 
object, should not be used intransitively ; as, " She affects 
[kindness]^ in order to ingratiate [herself ~\ with you." 
" I will not accept of it." Expunge of 5iat accept may 
govern the pronoun it. 

Note II.— Those verbs and participles which do not 
admit an object, should not be used transitively; as, " He 
sat him down." Expunge him. 

Obs. — Some verbs will govern a kindred noun, or its pronoun, but 
no other; as, " He /a ed a virtuous /»f«." — " Hear, I pray you, this dream 
Mi^ I have dreamed,".^Gen, xxxvii. 6. 
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Note III. — The passive verb should always take for its 
subject the direct object of the active^transitive verb from 
which it is derived ; as, (jlctwe) '' They refused me this 
opportunity."— rP<M«i©g^, " This opportunity was refused 
me," — ^not, " / was refused this opportunity." 



FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XX. 

He I shall more frankly accept. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun he is in the nominative case, and is 
used as the object of the active-transitive verb thaU accept. But ac- 
cording to Rule 20th, ** Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and 
pluperfect participles, govern the objective case.*' Therefore he should 
be him; thus. Him I shall more frankly accept.] 

Irhou only have I chosen. 

YHio shaU we send on this errand? 

My &ther allowed my brother and I to accompany him. 

He accosts whoever he meets. 

Whosoever the court favours, is safe. 

Who do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note 1. 

The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize. 

I must premise with three circumstances. 

This society does not allow of personal reflections. 

Under Note 2. 

We endeavoured to agree the parties. 

Being weary, he lay him down. 

Go, flee thee away mto the land of Judah. 

Under Note 3. 

They were refused the benefit of their recantation. 
We were shewn several beautiful pictures. 



RULE XXI.— SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and their 
participles, take the same case lifter as before them, when 
both words refer to the same thing : as, *^ He returned a 
Jriendy who came a /oe" — Pope. " It could not be he." 
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OBSEEVATIONS ON BULE XXI. 

Obs. 1. — The verbs described in this rale do not, like active-transi- 
tive verbs, reqture a regimen, or case after them ; but their finite tenses 
may be followed by a nominative, and their infinitives and participles bv 
a nominative or an objective, explanatory of a noun or pronoun whicn 
precedes them. And as these cases belong after the verb or participle, 
they may in a certain sense be said to be governed by it. But the rule 
is perhaps more properly a rule of agreement ; the word which follows 
the verb or participle, may be said to be in apposition with that which 
precedes it. [See Rule 3d.] 

Obs. 2. — In this rule the terms after and before refer rather to the 
order of the sense and construction than to the placing of the words. 
The proper subject of the verb is the nominative to it, or before it, by 
Rule 2d ; and the other nominative, however placed, belongs after it, 
by Rule 21st. In general, however, the proper subject pr«ce£i the verb, 
and the other vrora follows it, agreeably to the literal sense of the rule. 
But when the proper subject is placed aft^r the verb, as in the nine 
instances specified under Rule 2d, the explanatory nominative is com- 
monly introduced still later ; as, " But be tliou an example of the be- 
lievers.**— 1 Tim. iv. 12. 

Obs. 3. — In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually transposed, 
or both are placed after the verb ; as, 

" Whence, and lohat art thou, execrable shape ?" — Milton. 
** Art thqu that traitor angel ? art thou he ^'* — Idem. 

Obs. 4. — In a declarative sentence, there may be a rhetorical or 
poetical transposition of the terms ; as, "I was eyes to the blind, and 
Jeet was I to the lame." — Job xzix. 15. 

" Far other scene is Thratymeni now.'* — Byron. 

Obs. 5. — In some peculiar constructions, both words naturally come 
before the verb ; as, " I know not who she is." ** Man would not be the 
creature which he now is.*' — Blair, " I could not guess who it should 
be." — Addison. And they are sometimes placed in this manner by 
hyperbaton, or transposition ; as, " Yet He it is." — Young, ** No con- 
texnptible orator he was.'^ — Dr. Blair, 

Obs. 6. — As infinitives and participles have no nominatives of their 
own, such as are not transitive in themselves may take different cases 
after them; and, in order to determine what case it is that follows 
them, the learner must carefully observe what preceding word denotes 
the same person or thing. This word being often remote and some*- 
times understood, the sense is the only clue to the construction. Ex- 
amples : " Who then can bear the thought of being an outcast from his 
presence?*' — Addison. " I cannot help being so passionate an admirer 
as I am.**— -Steele. " Jt would be a romantic madness, for a man to be a 
lord in his closet." — Id. " To affect to be a lord in one's closet, would 
be a romantic madness." In this last sentence, Itrrd is in the objective 
after to be; and madness in the nominative after would be, 

M 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDEK RULE XXI. 

We did not know that it was him. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun him, which belongs after the neuter 
▼erb was, is in the objective case, and does not agree with the pronoun 
ft, which belongs before it as the nominative ; both words referring to 
the same thing. But, according to Rule 2l8t, " Active-intransitiver 
passive, and neuter verbs, take the same case after as before them, when 
both words refer to the same thing." Therefore, him should he he; 
thus. We did not know that it was he.] 

I would act the same part, if I were him. 

It could not have been her. 

It is not me, that he is angry with. 

If it had been her, she would have told us. 

Who do you suppose it to be ? 

We did not know whom they were. 

Thou art him whom they described. 

Impossible I it can't be me. 

Whom say ye that I am ? 

RULE XXIL— OBJECTIVES, 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as^ 

*'^ Adopted by the sun in blaze of day, 
They ripen under his prolific rat/.'^ — Your^^ 

OBSEBTATiaKS OK BUI^E XXII. 

Obs. 1. — Most of the prepositions may take the imperfect participle 
for their object ; and some, the pluperfect: as, " On opcfiiag the trial, 
they accused him rf having defrauded them." And the preposition to is 
often followed by an infinitive. But, as prepositions, when they intro^ 
duce declinable words, or words that have cases, always govern the 
cbjectivCf there are properly no exceptions to the foregoing role. 

Obs. 2. — Prepositions are sometimes elliptically construed with adjee- 
fives : as, in vain, in secret, at first, on high ; i. e. in a vam flunuicr, m 
secret places, at the first time, on high places. Such phrases imply time, 
place, degree, or manner, and are* equivalent to adverbs. In parsingi 
the learner may supply the ellipsis. 

Obs. 3.— In a few instances prepositions precede c<fiier6*: m, at once, 
from above, for ever. These should be united, and parsed as adverbs, or 
else the adverb must be parsed as a noun, according to Observation 3rd 
on Rule 15th. 

Obs. 4. — When nouns of ttm« or measure are connected with verbs or 
adjectives, the prepositions which govern them are generally sup* 
*»»ssed: as, " We rode sixty miles that day;" that is, ** through oMtj 
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Biiles on that day.** — *' The wall is ten feet high ;" that is, " high to ten 
feet." In parsing, supply tbe ellipsis; or else you must take the time 
or measure advemally, as relating to the verb or adjective qualified by 
it. Sudi expressions as, " A table of six feet long," — ** A girl of ten 
years old,** are wronff. Strike out of; or say, " A table of six feet in 
lei^eth,'* — ** A girl of ten years of age,** 

Obs. 5. — Af^er the adjectives /i£;, near, and nigh^ the preposition 
to or unto is often understood; as, "It is like [to or unto"] silver." 
" Near yonder copse.** — Goldtmith. " Nigh this recess.'* — Garth. As 
similarity and proximity are relatumSf and not quaHties, it might seem 

E roper to call like, near, and nigh^ prepositions ; and some grammarians 
ave so classed the last two. We have not placed them with the pre- 
positions for four reasons: (1.) because they are sometimes compared; 
(2.) because they sometimes have adverbs evidently relating to them ; 
(3.) because the preposition to or unto is sometimes expressed after 
them ; and (4.) because the words which usually stand for them in the 
learned languages, are clearly adjectives. Like, when it expresses simi- 
larity of manner, and near and nigh, when they express proximity of 
degree, are adverbs, 

Qbs. 6. — The word worth is often followed by an objective or a par- 
ticiple, which it appears to govern ; as, *' If your arguments produce no 
conviction, they are worth nothing to me." — BeatUe, " To reign is 
worth ambition.*' — Milton. 

Obs. 7. — After verbs of giving, procuring, and some others, there is 
usually an ellipsis of to or for before the objective of the person ; as, 
** Give [Uf] hun water to drink." — ** Buy [for] me a knife.*' So in the 
exclamation, " Woe is me /" — meaning, " Woe is to me !" 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXII. 

It depends upon thou and me to settle the matter. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun thou is in the nominative case, and 
is j^overned by the preposition upon. But, according to Rule 22d, 
" Prepositions govern the pbjective case.'* Therefore, thou should be 
thee; thus, It depends upon thee and me to settle the matter.] 

Let that remain a secret between you and I. 
Who did he inquire for? Thou. 
From he that Is needy turn not away. 
Does that boy know who he is speaking to ? 
I bestow my favours on whosoever I wiU. 



RULE XXIII.— INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and com- 
monly connects it to a finite verb : as, " I desire to leam." 
^Dr. Adam. 
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OBSEBYAIIONS OK BULE XXIII. 

Oju. 1. — Though the infinitWe is commonly made an adjimct to some 
finite verb, jet it may be joined to aknost all the other parts of speech, 
or to another infinitive ; as, 

I. To a noun; as, " He had Uave to goJ" 

II. To an adjective; as, " We were anximu to see you." 

III. To a pronoun; as, " I discovered him tobesi scholar." 

IV. To a verb in the injinititie; as, *' To cease to do evil." 

V. To a participle; as, '* Endeavourif^ to escape, he fell." 

VI. To an adverb ; as, " She is old enough to go to school." 

VII. To a coi\junction ; as, ** He knows better than to trwt you." 

VIII. To a preposition ; as, '* I was about to write."'— -Rev. x. 4. 

IX. To an intetjection (by ellipsis); as, "O to forget herl"— 
Young. 

Obs. 2.^-The infinitive is the mere verb without affirmation ; and in 
some respects resembles a noun. It may stand for — 

I. A subject ; as, " To steal is sinful." 

II. A predicate; as, " To enjoy is to obey,** — Pope, 

III. A purpose, or an end; as, " He's gone to do it." — Edgeworth. 

IV. An employment ; as, *' He loves to ride.** 

V. A cause ; as, ** I rejoice to hear it." 

VI. A coming event; as, " A structure soon tofall.**'—Cowper. 

VII. A term of comparison; as, " He was so much affected as to 
ueep." 

Obs. 3. — Anciently, the infinitive was sometimes preceded by /or as 
well as to; as, " I went up to Jerusalem /or to worship." — Acts %ilw. U. 
" What went ye out/w to see ?" — Luke vii. 26. Modem usage rejects 
the former preposition. 

Obs. 4. — The infinitive sometimes depends on a verb understood; as, 
^' To be candid with you, [I confess"] I was in fault." 

Obs. 5. — The infinitive, or a phrase of which the infinitive is a part, 
being introduced apparently as the subject of a verb, but superseded by 
some other word, is put absolute, or left unconnected by pleonasm ; as, 

" To be, or not to be— that is the question." — Shahspeare. 

Obs. 6. — The infinitive of the verb be is often understood ; as, *' I 
suppose it [to be] necessary." [See Obs. 2d on Rule 24.] 

Obs. 7. — The infinitive usually /o/^u;« the word on which it depends; 
but this order is sometimes reversed : as, 

" To catch your vivid scenes, too gross her hand." — Thomson. 



FALSE SYNTAX UNDER EULE XXIIl. 

Ought these injuries be endured? 

[Not proper, because the infinitive be endured is not preceded by the 
preposition to. But, according to Rule 23d, **The preposition to 
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tfoverns the infinitive mood, and commonly connects it to a finite verb." 
Therefore, to should be inserted ; thus, Ought these injuries to be en- 
dored?] 

Please excuse my son's absence. 
Forbid tbem enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it move ? 
He was seen go in at that gate. 



RULE XXIV.-.INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, 
see, and their participles, take the Infinitive after them, 
without the preposition to : as, " If he bade thee depart, 
how darest thou stay?^^ 

0BSEBVATI0N8 ON BTJLE XXIV. 

Obs. 1. — The preposition is almost always employed after the passive 
form of these verbs, and in some instances after the active : as, " He 
was heard to say." — ** I cannot see to do it." 

Obs. 2. — The auxiliary be of the passive infinitive is also suppressed 
after /eei, /lear, make, and tee; as, ** I heard the letter ^ead" — ^not " he 
read,** 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXIV. 

They need not to see her. 

[Not proper, because the preposition to is inserted before see, which 
follows the active verb need. But, according to Rule 24th,, ** The active 
verbs bid, dareyfeel, hear, let, make, need, see, and their participles, take 
the infinitive after them without the preposition to,** Therefore, to 
should be omitted ; thus, They need not see her.] 

I felt a chilling sensation to creep over me. 

I have heard him to mention the subject. 

Bid the boys to come in immediately. 

I dare to sky he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise to be made. 

We sometimes see bad men to be honoured. 

A good reader will make himself to be distinctly heard. 



RULE XXV.— NOMINATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nominative, 
when its case depends on no other word : as, " He Jailing, 
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who shall meet success ?"— " Your^^A^r*, where are they? 
and the prop?iet8, do they live for ever?'* — Zech. i. 5. 



(( 



This 8aid, he form'd thee, ^dam/ thee, O man! 
Du8t of the ground!" — Milton. 

OBSEBVATIOKS 05* BITLE XXT. 

Obs. l.^-In parsing the nominative absolute, tell how it is put so, 
whether with a parHcipU, by direct addrtu^ by pltonatm, or by exdama- 
tian; for a noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the nominative under 
the following /our circunutancet : 

I. When, with a participle^ it is used to express a cause or a con- 
comitant fact ; as, 

" Thou locking on. 

Shame to be overcome or overreach'd. 
Would utmost vigour raise." — MiUon. 

II. When, by direct address, it is put in the second person, and set off 
from the verb by a comma ; as, " At length, Seged, reflect and be wise." 
— Dr, Johnson. 

III. When, by pleonasm, it is introduced abruptly for the sake of em- 
phasis ; as, " He that is in the city, famine and pestilence shall devour 
him.'* — " Gad, a troop shall overcome him." — Gen» zlix. 19. [See the 
figure PUonasm, in Part IV.] 

IV. When, by mere exelamaiim, it is used without address, and with- 
out other words expressed or implied to give it constmctioB ; as, 

** O wretched state 1 O bosom, black as death t 
O limed soul, that, struggling to be free. 
Art more engaged I" — Sfwupeare. 

Obs. 2. — The nominative put absoUUe with a pertie^fli is equivalent 
to a dependent clause commencing with when, while, if, tinee, or because ; 
as, " I being a child/*— equal to, " When I was a diild.** 

Obs. 3. — The partiqiple being is often understood after nouns or pro- 
nouns put absolute ; as, 

•* Alike in ignorance, his reason [ ] such. 

Whether he thinks too little or too much.** — Pope, 

Obs. 4. — All nouns in the second person are either put absolute, ac- 
cording to Rule 25th, or in apposition with their own pronouns placed 
before them, according to Rule 3d ; as, " This is the stone which was 
sat at nought of you builders "'-^Acts, 

Obs. 5. — Nouns preceded by an article are almost always in the thtrd 
person; and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to 
have no determinable construction ; as, " O the depth of the ricbes both 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God." — Rom, xi, 33. 

Obs. 6. — The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes and 
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abbreviated sayings, often depends, or may be conceived to depend, on 
somethinff undentood ; and, when their construction can be satisfactorily 
explained on the principle of ellipsis, they are not put aUolute^ 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXV. 

Him haying ended his discourse, the assemhly dispersed. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun him, whose case depends on no 
other word, is in the objective case. But, according to Rule 25th, " A 
noun or a pronoun is put al^olute in the nominative, when its case 
depends on no other word.** Therefore him should be he; thus. He 
having ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed.] 

Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thee hein^ present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost; and me, whither shall I go? 

" Oh happy us! surrounded thus with blessings!" — Murray. 

** Thee too! Brutus, my son!" xjried Caesar overcome. 



RULE XXVI.— SUBJUNCTIVES, 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in the 
Subjunctive present ; and a mere supposition with indefinite 
time, by a verb in the Subjunctive imperfect : but a con- 
ditional circumstance, assumed as a fact, requires the In- 
dicative mood : as, " If thou forsake him, he will cast thee 
off for ever." — " If it were not so, I would have told you." 
— ** If thou went^ nothing would be gained." — " Though he 
18 poor, he is contented." 

NOTES TO RULE XXVI. 

Note I. — ^In connecting words that express time, the 
order and fitness of time should be observed. Thus : in- 
stead of " I have seen him last week,^^ say " I saw him last 
week ;" and instead of " I saw him this week^^ say " I 
Aa«& seen him this week,^* 

Note II. — ^Verbs of com/manding^ desiring ^ expecting^ 
hoping, intending, permitting, and some others, in all their 
tenses, refer to actions or events, relatively present or future : 
one should therefore say, " I hoped you would conie^^ — not 
" would have cmne^ and " I intended to do it" — not " to 
hacedone it;" &c. 
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Note III. — ^Prepositions that are at all times equally true 
or false should generally he expressed in the present tense : 
as, *' He seemed hardly to know that two and two make 
four"— not "fwocfe." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXVI. 

Examples under the First Clause of Rule 26. 

He will not he successful, unless he labours. 

[Not proper, because the verb labourtf which is used to express a 
future contingency, is in the indicative mood. But, according to the 
first clause of Rule 26th, " A future contingency is best expresrod br a 
verb in the subjunctive present." Therefore, labours should be Uthoitr; 
thus, He will not be successful, unless he labour,'] 

They will fine thee, unless thou o£ferest an excuse. 

Let him take heed, lest he falls. 

On condition that he comes, I consent to stay. 

If he is but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speakest not to Jacob. 

Send them to me, if thou pleasest. 

Under the Second Clause of Rule 26. 

I would chide thee, if I was angry. 

[Not proper, because the verb imw, which is used to express a mere 
supposition, with indefinite time, is in the indicative mood. But, ac- 
cording to the second clause of Rule 26th, " A mere supposition, with 
indefinite time, is best expressed by a verb in the subjunctive imper- 
fect." Therefore, tcKU should be were ; thus, — I would chide thee, if I 
were angry.] 

If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

If thou lovedst him, there would be more evidence of it. 

I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well. 

If love was never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 

There fell from his eyes as it had been scales. 

Was death denied, all men would wish to die. 

Though thou wast huge as Atlas, thy eflfbrts would be vain. 

Under the Last Clause of Rule 26. 

If he learn his lesson, he will be rewarded. 

[Not proper, because the verb learn, which is used to express a con- 
ditional circumstance assumed as a fact, is in the subjunctive mood. 
But, according to the last clause of Rule 26ch, *' A conditional drcum- 
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Stance, assumed as a fact, requires the indicative mood." Therefore, 
learn should be learns; thus, If he teams his lesson, he will be re- 
warded.] 

If he think as he speaks, he may safely he trusted. 

Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 

K thou love tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 

Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 

which he suffered. 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Under Note 1. 

The work has been finished last week. 

He was out of employment this fortnight. 

I should be much obfiged to him if he will attend to it. 

I will pay the vows which my lips have uttered when I was in 

trouble. 
I thought, by the accent, that he had been speaking to his 

child. 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
Ye will not come imto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall be at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

Under Note 2. 

We expected that he would have arrived last night. 

Our fnends intended to have met us. 

We hoped to have seen you. 

He would not have been allowed to have entered. 

Under Note 3. 

The doctor affirmed that fever always produced thirst. 
The ancients asserted that virtue was its own reward. 



PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX. 

LESSON L 

[It is here expected that the learner will ascertain for himself the 
proper form of correcting each example, according to the particular 
Kuie or Note under which it belongs.] 

My people doth not consider. 

I have never heard who they invited. 

I am as well as when you was here. 
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That elderly man, he that came in late, I supposed to be the 

superintendent. 
It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not 

carry in them robbery or murder. 
There was more persons than one engaged in this a£fair. 
A irise man avoids the shewing any excellence in trifles. 
The most important and first female quality is sweetness of 

temper. 

S;norance is the mother of fear as well as admiration, 
e must fear many, who many fear. 
Was there no difference, there would be no choice. 
I had rather have been informed. 
Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 
Let him be whom he may, I shall not stop. 
This b certainly an useful invention. 

LESSON IL 

It is undoubtedly true what I have heard. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten their ruin. 

Grodliness with contentment are great gain. 

The number of sufferers have not been ascertained. 

They have chose the wisest part. 

They know scarcely that temperance is a virtue. 

I am afrud lest I have laboured in vain. 

This construction sounds rather harshly. 

This woman taught my brother and I to read. 

Let your promises be such that you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state they now are. 

This came in fashion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, but root of the plant. 

We have used every mean in our power. 

Give every syllable and every letter their proper sound. 

LESSON ni. 

I was rejoiced at this intelligence. 

I was afraid that I should have lost the parcel. 

Which of all these patterns is the prettier ? 

They which despise instruction shall not be wise. 

Both thou and thv advisers have mistaken their interest. 

The lips of knowledge is a precious jewel. 

I and mv cousin are requested to attend. 

Tliis is different from the conscience being made to feel. 

A man is the noblest work of creation. 

The tribes whom I visited are parti^dly civilized. 
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Prom hence I conclude they are in error. 
The girls* hooks are neater than the hoys. 
I intended to ha^e transcrlhed it. 
What is latitude and longitude? 
Cicero was more eloquent than' any Roman. 
Who dares apologize for Pizarro ? — who is but another name for 
rapacity! 

LESSON IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or no. 

We haye no more but five loaves and two fishes. 

I know not who it was who did it. 

This rule is the best which can be given. 

This is a part of my uncle's father's estate. 

Many people never learn to speak correct. 

Some people are rash, and others timid; those apprehend too 

mucn, these too little. 
I no sooner saw my face in it, but I was startled at the shortness 

of it. 
Every person is answerable for their own conduct. 
They are men that scorn a mean action, and who will exert 

themselves to serve you. 
Every one of these theories are now exploded 
Either of these four will answer. 
There is no situation where he would be happy. 
He is not so sick but what he can laugh. 
The audience was all very attentive. 

LESSON V. 

Was the master or many of the scholars in the room ? 

His father's and mother's consent was asked. 

Whom is he supposed to be ? 

He is an old venerable man. 

It was then my purpose to have visited Sicily. 

In his letters there are not only correctness, but elegance. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment which a noble 

mind desires. 
The year when he died is not mentioned. 
The house is situated pleasantly. 
Subduing our passions is the noblest of conquests. 
The number of our days are with thee. 
The circumstances of this case is difierent. 
Well for us if some such other men should rise I 
A man that is young in years may be old in hours, if he have 

lost no time. 
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GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX, 

In the fixmation of sentences, the consistency and adapt- 
mtkm oi all the words should he carefully ohsenred ; and a 
regular, dear, and coirespondent construction should be 
preserved throughout. 

GSKSILAX OBSaKRTATIOKS OK THE SYNTAX. 

Obs. 1. — In proportion as tlie rales of Syntax are made few and ge- 
neral, they must be either Tagne or liable to exceptions. The number 
of the principles wbich deaenre to be placed in the roles is not fixed by 
any obvious m^nction ; hence the diversity in the number of the rules 
as giren by difiermt grammarians. In this matter a middle course 
seems to be best. We have, therefore, taken the parts of speech in 
their order, and comprised all the general principles of relation, agree- 
ment, and government, in twemty-ax leaJ&ng Rula, Of these rales, 
aglU (nun^, the Ist, the 4th, the 14th, the 15th, the 16th, the 17th, 
the 18th, and the 19th) are used only in parting; two (namely, the 
13th and the 26th) are necessary only for tho connection of false syntax; 
the ronaining axUm answer the double purpose of paning and cot' 
rectum. The £xo^'oiu belong to ten dirorent rales. The Nates are 
subordinate rules of syntax, formed for the detection of errors. The 
Obsenaticm are chiefly designed to explain the arrangement of words, 
and whatever is difficult or peculiar in construction. 

Obs. 2. — The General RnU of Syntax, being designed to meet every 
form of error in oonstraction, necessarily includes all the particular 
rules and notes. It is too broad to convey very definite instraction, 
and ought not to be applied where a special rale or note is appli- 
cable. A few examples, not properly coming under any other head, 
will serve to shew its use and application : such examples are given in 
the false syntax below. 

Obs. 3. — In the foregoing pages, the principles of syntax, or eon- 
stmction, are supposed to be developed; but there may be in com- 
position many errors of such a nature that no rale of grammar can shew 
what should he substituted. The greater the inaccuracy, the more difficult 
the correction ; because the sentence may require a change throughout. 
Thus, the following definition, though very short, is a fourfold solecism: 
" Number is the eonsideration of an object, as one or more.** — Murray, 
This sentence, though written by one grammarian, and copied by others, 
cannot be corrected but by changing every word in it : but this will of 
course destroy its identity, and form another sentence, not an amend- 
fnewt. Examples of false syntax cannot embrace what is either utterly 
wrong in thought or unintelligible in language ; for the writer's mean- 
ing must be preserved in the correction, and where no sense is dis- 
covered, particular improprieties can never be detected and proved. 
The sentence above is one which we cannot correct ; but we can say of 
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it— Jirst, that number in grammar can never be defined, because unity 
and plurality have no common property ; seamdlyt that number is not 
contideratiim, in any sense of the word ; thirdly, that an object is known 
to be one object, by mere intuition, and not by consideration ; and 
fourthly, that he who considers an object as more than one, miscon- 
ceives it. 

Qss. 4. — In the first eighteen rules, we have given the syntax of all 
the parts of speech in regard to relation and agreement. And, by placing 
the rules in the order of the parts of speech, we hope to have relieved 
the pupil from all difficulty in recollecting the numbers by which they 
are distinguished ; for, in the exercise ox parsing, it is verv important 
that the rules be distinctly and accurately quoted by the pupil. Kelation 
and agreement have been taken together, because they could not 
properly be separated. One word may relate to another and not agree 
with it ; but there is never any necessary agreement between words that 
have not a relatiouy or a dependence on each other according to the 
sense. 

Ojbs. 5. — The English language having few inflections, has also few 
concords or agreements. Articles, adjectives, and participles, which in 
many other languages o^ee with their nouns in gender, number, and 
case, have usually in English no modifications in which they can agree 
With their nouns. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER THE GENERAL RULE. 

** KI can contribute to your and my country's glory." — Gold' 
smith. 

[Not proper, because the pronoun your has not a clear and regular 
construction. But, according to the General Rule of Syntax, ** In the 
formation of sentences, the consistency and adaptation of all the words 
should be carefully observed ; and a regular, clear, and correspondent 
construction should be preserved throu^out." The sentence having a 
double meaning, may be corrected in two ways : thus, If I can con- 
tribute to our country's glory ; or, If I can contribute to your glory and 
that of my country.] 

Is there, then, more than one true religion ? 
** The laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility to enjoy- 
ment." — Goldsmith. 
Rain is seldom or ever seen at Lima. 
There is much of truth in the observation of Ascham. 
Adopting the doctrine which he had been taught. 
This library exceeded half a million volumes. 
The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest formed of any. 
Many evidences exist of the proneness of men to vice. 
To perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the same. 
The King of France or England was to be the umpire. 
Give no more trouble than you can possibly help. 
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The art of printing being then unknown, was a circumstance in 
some respects favourable to the freedom of the pen. 

** Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 
to make children learn all things." — Goldsmith, 

It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or, at 
least, may not acquire. 

*' Nor was Fhilip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demos- 
thenes, as he had most of the leading men in Greece." — 
Goldsmith, 

*^ The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled 
about and halted, with the river on their backs." — Id. 

Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of our 
wants; and riches upon enjoying our superfluities. 



EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAP. VIII. SYNTACTICAL. 

/n the Eighth Chapter are exemplified the Exceptions and 
Observations under the Rules of Syntax and the Notes. 

LESSON I. 

What is the earth and its dimensions ? 

He is a great deal heavier man than I. 

I have met with few who understood men equal to him. 

He was then recently returned from the East victorious. 

Laws may, and frequently are, made against drunkenness. 

He appeared in an human shape. 

I do not attempt explaining the mysteries of religion. 

One of the wisest persons that hath been among them. 

What is it else but to reject all authority? 

They advocate distinctions unworthy any firee state. 

He knew none fitter to be their judge but himself. 

Record the names of every one present. 

We doubt not but we will satis^ the impartial. 

You was in hopes to have succeeded to the inheritance. 

Judge not before hearing of the cause. 

God is the avenger of all breach of faith and injustice. 

It is better being suspected, than being guilty. 

Declare the past and present state of things. 
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Goodness, and not greatness, lead to happiness. 

It is pride who whispers, '* What will they think of me?*' 

In jud^g of others, charity should he exercised. 

Questions are easier proposed than answered rightly. 

The plot was the easier detected. 

Of all the hooks mine has the fewer hlots. 

Who does the house helong to ? 

Knowledge is only to he acquired hy application. 

Policy often prevails upon force. 

Thomas has hought a hay large horse. 

There is no need for your assistance. 

The hooks are as old, and perhaps older, than tradition. 

I shall treat you as I have them. 

Neither he or his hrother is capahle of it. 

What was the cause of the girl screaming ? 

Let him and I have half of them. 

He that is diligent, you should commend. 

They ride faster than us. 

Did you understand who I was speaking of? 

LESSON II. 
Ridiard, who was so much older than her. 
The three first classes have read. 
Among every class of people self-interest prevails. 
WiS education has heen neglected much. 
There is no other bridge but the one we saw. 
He went and laid down to sleep. 
In eulogising of the dead, he slandered the living. 
Neither the virtuous nor the vicious are exempt from trials* 
He spoke as if he was in a passion. 
Let him take heed lest he fails. 
He both wrote sermons and plays. 
He has long ago forsaken that party. 
It was Droved to be her that opened the letter. 
Is not this the same man whom we met before ? 
I forego my claim for peace* s sake. 
I could not avoid frequently using it. 
I hope it is not me thou art displeased with. 
I never before saw such large trees. 
I will shew you the way how it is done. 
This arose from the young man associating with bad people. 
The Jews are Abraham's, Isaac*s, and Jacob's posterity. 
One or both was there. 
What sort of an animal is that ? 
They would become sooner proficients in Latin. 
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There is many different opinions concerning it. 

There are many in town richer than her. 

Let you and I De as little at variance as possible. 

If a man*s temper was at his own disposal, he would not choose 

to be of either of these parties. 
But we of the nations beg leave to differ with them. 
You was once quite blind ; you neither saw your disease or 

your remedy. 
Was you present at the last meeting ? 
Hence has arisen much stiffness and affectation. 
A man's manners may be pleasing, whose morals are bad. 
He presented him a humble petition. 
I do not intend to turn a critic on this occasion. 
The certificate was wrote on parchment. 
I have often swam across the river. 

I expected to have seen you last week, but I was disappointed. 
My father and him were very intimate. 
Unless he acts prudently, he will not succeed. 
It was no sooner said but done. 
Let neither partialitv or prejudice appear. 
How exquisitely is .this all performed in Greek I 
Iprevailed with your father to consent. 
Them that transgress the rules will be punished. 



LESSON III. 

Their love, and their hatred, is now perished. 

Which b the cause, the writer or the reader's vanity? 

The commission of a generalissimo was also given mm. 

The inquiry is worthy the attention of every scholar. 

Young twigs are easier bent than boughs. 

It is not improbable but there are more attractive powers. 

By this means an universal ferment was excited. 

**Who were utterly unable to pronounce some letters, and 
others very indistmctly." — Sheridan, 

'* Severus forbid his subjects to change their religion for that 
of the Christian or Jewish." — Jones's Ch. Hist. 

*' Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, 
were put to death without a trial.*' — Id, 

*' Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this kind, 
is only deceiving ourselves." — Goldsmith, 

We would suggest the importance of every member, individu- 
ally, using his influence. 

Having been denied the favours which they were promised. 

Hely not on any man's fidelity, who is unudthful to God. - 
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The rales are full as concise, and more clear than before. 

Deadi may be sudden to him, though it comes by never so 
slow degrees. 

''I have known the haying confessed inability, become the 
occasion of confirmed impotence." — Taylor, 

K so much power, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence, is dis- 
played in the material creation, which is the least consider- 
able part of the imiverse ; how great, how wise, how good 
must He be, who made and governs the whole ! 

*'A good poet no sooner communicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature, given up to the am- 
bition of fame." — Pope, 

This was a tax upon himself for the not executing the laws. 

LESSON IV. 

"The rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given 
as a task, not as an amusement." — Goldsmith. 

" Time we ought to consider as a sacred trust committed to 
us by God, of which we are now the depositaries, and [of 
whicn] we are to render an account at the last." — Blair. 

'* Thus Justice, properly speaking, is the only virtue ; and 
all the rest have their origin in it." — Goldsmith. 

** True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as 
those [which are] imposed upon us by law." — Id. 

'' To teach men to be orators, is little less than to teach them 
to be poets." — Id, 

' ' Lysippus is told that his banker asks a debt of forty pounds, 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for the same sum. 
He g^ves it, without hesitating, to the latter ; for he demands 
as a &vour what the former requires as a debt." — Id. 

** * That I know not what I want,' said the prince, * is the 
cause of my complaint ; if I had any known want, I should 
have a certain wish ; that wish would excite endeavour ; and I 
should not then repine to see the sun move so slowly towards 
the western mountain, or lament when the day breaks, and 
sleep will no longer hide me from myself.' " — Dr. Johnson. 

** * My friends,* said he, * I have seriously considered our 
manners and our prospects ; and [I] find that we have mis- 
taken our own interest. Let us therefore stop, while to stop is 
in our power.' — They stared awhile in silence one upon another, 
and at last drove him away by a general chorus of continued 
laughter." — Id. 

** The laws of eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and 
the master welcomed them, like a man liberal and wealthy. 

N 
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He was skilful enough in appearances soon to discern that they 
were no common guests, and spread his tahle with magnifi- 
cence.** — Id, 

LESSON v.— POETRY. 

There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition's call, 
Would shrink to hear th* obstrep*rous trump of fame ; 
Supremely bless'd if to their portion fall 
Health, competence, and peace.'* — BeatHe. 

** Shame to mankind 1 Philander had his foes ; 
He felt the truths I sing, and I, in him ; 
But he, nor I, feel more.'* — Young, 

*' Lorenzo, to recriminate is just: 
Fondness for fiime is avarice of air.** — Id, 

*' Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven, 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe.*' — Id, 

'* Amid the forms which this full world presents 

Like rivals to his choice, what human breast 

E'er doubts, before the transient and minute. 

To prize the vast, the stable, and sublime 1" — Akenside. 

*' Now fears in dire vicissitude invade ; 

The rustling brake alarms, and quiv'ring shade , 

Nor light nor darkness brings his pain relief ; 

One shews the plunder, and one hides the thief." — Johmon. 

*' From education as the leading cause, 
The public character its colour draws ; 
Hence the prevailing manners take their cast. 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste." — Cowper, 

*' Mercy to him that shews it, is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act. 

By which Heaven moves in pard'ning guilty man." — Id, * 

*' Yet O the thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me." — Id, 

** Then palaces and lofty domes arose; 

These for devotion, and for pleasure those." — Blackmore. 

** The bless'd to-day is as completely so. 

As who began a thousand years ago." — Pope, 

** These are thy blessings, Industry ! rough poT^er ; 
Whom labour still attends, and sweat and pam." — Thomson. 
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'*Bemote from man, with Ood ixe passed his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise." — PameU, 

'* Nature in silence bid the world repose ; 
When near the road a stately palace rose** — Id, 

" It chanced the noble master of the dome 

Still made his house the wandering stranger*s home.**— i£f« 

■ " Here he had need 
All circumspection ! and we now, no less, 
Qioice in our suffirage ; for on whom we send. 
The weight of all, and our last hope relies.*' — Milton. 

** To copy beauties, forfeits all pretence 

To fiime ; — to copy &ults, is want of sense.** — ChurchiU, 

** Whose freedom is by sufiTrance, and at will 
Of a superior, he is never free.**— Cotcrptfr. 



PART IV.— PROSODY. 

Pbosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
Tersification. 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, by points, 
or stops, for the purpose of shewing more clearly the sense 
and relation of the words, and of noting the different pauses 
and inflections required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks ; the 
Comma [,], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [:], the Period [.], 
the Dash [/— ], the Note of Interrogation [?], the Note of 
Exclamation [!], and the Parenthesis [()]. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the Semicolon, 
a pause double that of the conmia; the Colon, a pause 
double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, or Full Stop, 



Of what doot Frofody treat t What is Punctuation f What an the principal 
points, or marks f What pauses are denoted by the first four points ? 
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a longer, but indefinite pause, according to the sense.— The 
pauses required by the other marks, vary according to the 
structure of the sentence, and their place in it. They may 
be equal to any of the foregoing. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of a sentence, 
which are so nearly connected in sense, as to be only one 
degree removed from that dose connexion which admits no 
point. 

BULE I. ^SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

A simple sentence does not, in general, admit the comma; 
as, '' The bravest persons are the most humane." 

Exception. — When the nominative in a long simple 
sentence is accompanied by inseparable adjuncts, a comma 
should be placed before the verb ; as, " This coalition of 
so numy different tribes, is governed by a chieftain." 

BXTLE II.-— SIMPLE MEMBEBS. 

The simple members of a compound sentence, whether 
successive or involved, eUiptical or complete, are generally 
divided by the comma ; as, 

1. ''He deliberates slowly, and he acts promptly.^ 

2. '' The woman, when she saw this, was afraid.* 

3. '' It may, although I never saw it happen." 

4. " That life is long, which answers life's great end." 

5. " As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 

ExG. 1 . — When a relative immediately follows its ante- 
cedent, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be introduced before it ; as, " The things which are 
seen, are temporal ; but the things which are not seen, are 
eternal."— 2 Cor. iv. 18. 

Exc. 2.-— When the simple members are short, and 
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closely connected by a conjunction or a conjunctive adverb, 
tiie comma is generally omitted ; as, '' The remedy is worse 
than the disease." — " I know not nhether he departed or 
stayed," 

BULE III. — MOBE THJLK TWO WOBDS. 

When more than two words or terms are connected in the 
same construction, by conjunctions expressed or understood, 
the conuna should be inserted after every one of them but 
the last; and if they are nominatives before a verb, the 
comma should follow the last also : as, 

1. ''By turns they felt the glowing mind, 

Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined." — Collins. 

2. " Who, to th' enraptured heart, and ear, and eye, 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody," 

Ob8. — Two or more words are in the same construction, when they 
have a common dependence on some other term, and are parsed alike. 

BULE IV.— ONLY TWO WOBDS. 

When only two words or terms are connected by a con- 
junction, they should not be separated by the comma; 
as, ''Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul.'' — 
Goldsmith. 

Exc. 1. — ^When the two words connected have several 
adjuncts, the comma is inserted ; as, " By punctuality in his 
engagements, and honesty in his dealings, he grew wealthy 
and respected." 

Exc. 2.— When the two words connected are emphati- 
cally distinguished, the comma is inserted ; as, 

" Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." 

Beattie* 
— — " Mere prattie, without practice. 
Is all his soldiership." — Shakspeare, 

Exc. 3. — When there is merely an alternative of words, 
the comma is inserted ; as, " We saw a large opening, or 
inlet." 



What says Rule 3d of more than two words f-^fLale 4tb, of only two words f 
How many and what exceptions are there to Rule 4th ? 
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Exc. 4. — When the conjunction is understood, the comma 
is inserted ; as, 

" Thee the noise, the dance ohey. "—6rray. 

BTTLE T. — ^WOBDS IN PAISS. 

When successive words are joined in pairs hy conjunc- 
doils, they should he separated in pairs hy the comma; as, 
^* Interest and amhition, honour and shame, friendship and 
enmity, gratitude and revenge, form the chief motives of 
human action." 

BULB VI. — ^WOBDS ABSOLUTE. 

Words put ahsolute, should, with their adjuncts, he set 
off hy the comma ; as, '* The prince, his father being dead, 
succeeded." — ^^ His prcetorshkp in Sicily^ what did it 
produce ?" 

BTJLE VII.— WOBDS IN APPOSITION. 

Words put in apposition, (especially if they have ad- 
juncts,) are generally set off hy the comma ; as, " He that 
now calls upon thee, is Theodore, the hermit of Teneriffe^ 

Exc. I. — When several words are used as one compound 
name, the conmia is not inserted; as, ^'Charles James 
Fox"—" Marcus Tullius Cicero." 

Exc. 2. — ^When a common and a proper name are 
closely united, the comma is not inserted ; as, " The river 
Severn" — " The queen Victoria." 

Exc. 3. — When a pronoun is added to another word 
merely for emphasis and distinction, the comma is not in- 
serted ; as, " Ye men of England" — " I myself" — " You 
princes." 

Exc. 4. — When a name acquired hy some action or rela- 
tion, is put in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun, 
the comma is not inserted ; as, " I made the ground my 
bed"* — " To make him king**^^^^ With modesty ihj guide,'* 

BULB VIII. — ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives, when something depends on them, or when 



AVhat sap Rule 5th of words in pairs f-~Rule 6th, of words put absolute f-~ 
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they have the import of a dependent clause, should, with 
their adjuncts, he set off hy the comma ; as, 

1. ■" Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintwe stream^ 
They frame the first foundation of their domes." 

Thomson. 

2. " The maids and matrons, on her awful voice, 

Silent and poky in wild amazement hun^.'* — Collins. 

Exc. — When an adjective immediately follows its noun, 
and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should not he 
used hefore it; as, 

" On the coast averse Jrom entrance.'* — MUton. 

BULB IX.— FINITE YEBBS. 

Where a finite verh is understood, a comma is generally 
required: as, ''From law arises security; from security, 
curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." 

BULB X.— INFINITIVES. 

The infinitive mood, when it follows a verh from which it 
must he separated, or when it depends on something remote 
or understood, is generally set off hy the comma ; as, '' His 
duty was, to administer jttstice^* — " To dbey^ was all we 
required of him." 

BULB XI.— PABTICIPLES. 

Participles, when something depends on them, when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, or when they relate 
to something imderstood, should, with their adjuncts, he set 
off hy the comma; as, 

1. '' Young Edwin, lighted hy the evening star^ 

Lingering and Us€ning^ wander'd down the vale." 

2. " United^ we stand ; dvmdedy we fall." 

3. '' Properly speaking^ there is no such thing as chance." 

Exc— When a participle immediately follows its noun 

What sayi Rale 9th oSJiniie verb$ f—Rule 10th, of infinitives f.~Rule 11th, of 
participles f What is the ezcepUon to Rule 8th ?— to Rule 1 1 th ? 
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and is taken in a restrictiye sense, the comma should not be 
used before it ; as, 

'* A man renown'dfar repartee^ 
Will seldom scruple to make free 

With friendship's finest feeling."— Olon^per. 

BTJLfi XII.— -ADYEBBS. 

Adverbs, when they break the connexion of a simple sen- 
tence, or When they have not a close dependence on some 
particular word in the context, should be set off by the 
comma ; as, ^' We must wait, however^ till the opportunity 
arrives." — ^*' Besides^ all was dark and uncomfortable."— 
** Truly ^ I do not know." 

BTTLE XIH.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions, when they are separated from the principal 
clause that depends on them, or when they introduce an 
example, are generally set off by the comma ; as, ** JBut^ 
by a timely call upon Religion, the force of habit was 
eluded. " — Johnson, 

BTJLE XIV. — PBBPOSITIOKS. 

Prepositions and their objects, when they break the con- 
nexion of a simple sentence, or when they do not closely 
follow the words on which they depend, are generally set 
off by the conmia ; as, *^ Fashion is, in genercUy nothing 
but the ostentation of riches." — " By vniting^ we make 
others partakers in our knowledge." 

BULE XV. — INTEBJECTIONS. 

Inteijections are sometimes set off by the comma; as, 
'' For, lo, I will call all the families of the kingdoms of the 
north." — Jeremiah i. 15. 

BTJLE XVI. — WOBDS BEPEATED. 

A word emphatically repeated, should be set off by the 



What says Rule 12tb of a4v#rA«f —Rule lath, of eon/tmcMdiu f ~Rale 14th, of 
l>repot<«oiM f —Rale 15th, of<ftfet:/ecftofMf~.Rale 16tb, u/t war^ repeated f 
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comma ; as, " HappyJ happy, happy pair !" — " Oh ! dark, 
dark, dark." — Milton, 

BULE XVII. — DEPENDENT QUOTATIONS. 

A quotation or observation, when it is introduced by a 
verb (as, sa^, Teply^ and the like), is generally separated 
from the rest of the sentence by the comma ; as, '* ' My 
name,' she replied, 'is Wisdom.' "—"I say unto all, 
Watch." 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those parts of a com- 
pound sentence which require a longer pause than the 
comma. 

BTJLE I. — COMPOUND MEHBEBS. 

When several compound members, some or all of which 
require the comma, are constructed into a period, they are 
generally separated by the semicolon : as, "So true is it 
that our sentiments ever vary with the season ; and that in 
adversity we are of one mind, in prosperity of another."— 
Harris, 

BULE II. — SIMPLE MEMBEBS. 

When several simple members, each of which is complete 
in sense, are constructed into a period, if they require a pause 
greater than that of the comma, they are usually separated 
by the semicolon: as, ''He that is surety for a stranger 
shall smart for it; and he that hateth suretiship is sure."*— 
Proo. xi. 15. 

BULE III. — APPOSITION, &C. 

Words in apposition, or in any other construction, if they 
require a pause greater than that of the comma, and less than 
that of the colon, may be separated by the semicolon : as, 
'* There are three genders ; the masculine, the feminine, and 
the neuter." 



What says Rule 17th of deftendent quotations f What is the general use of the 
semicolon? How many rules are there for the semicolon, and what are their 
beads ? What says Rule 1 st of compound members f -^Rule 2d, of simple menders f 
^Rule 3d, of words in apposition t 
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OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of a compound 
sentence which require a longer pause Uian the semicolon. 

BULE I.-^ADBITIONAL BEMABKS. 

When the preceding clause is complete in itself, but is 
followed by some additional remark or illustration, the colon 
is generally used : as, ^' Avoid the society of slanderers : it 
is better to dwell alone/' — " See that moth fluttering in- 
cessantly round the candle : man of pleasure, behold thy 
image." 

BTJLE II.— OBEATEB PAUSES. 

When the semicolon has been introduced, and a still 
greater pause is required within the period, the colon should 
be employed : as, ^' Princes have courtiers, and merchants 
have partners; Uie voluptuous have companions, and the 
wicked have accomplices : none but the virtuous can have 
friends." 

BULE III. INDEPENDENT QUOTATIONS. 

A quotation, introduced without dependence on a verb or 
a conjunction is generally preceded by the colon : as, *' In 
his last moments, he uttered these words : IfaXL a sacrifice 
to sloth and hixury,^'* 

OF THE PERIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an entire and 
independent sentence, whether simple or compound. 

BULE I. — ^DISTINCT SENTENCES. 

When a sentence is complete in sense, and independent 
in construction, it should be marked with the period : as, 
" Learn to dp well. Avoid even the appearance of evil." 



What is the general use of the colon ? How many rulet are there for the ooknf 
and what are their heads ? What says Rule Ist of addttional remark* f— Role Sd, 
of greater pauses f^Rvle 3d, of independent auotationtf What is the general 
use of the period ? How many roles are there for the pariod ? and what are their 
heads ? What says Rule 1st of distinct sentences f 
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BTJLE II. — ALLIED 8|:NT£irGES. 

The period is often employed between two sentences 
which have a general connexion, expressed by a personal 
pronoun, a conjunction, or a conjunctive adverb : as, " The 
selfish man languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures. 
Thetf are confined to what afects his own interests. JSe is 
obliged to repeat the same gratifications tiU they become 
insipid. But the man of virtuous sensibility moves in a 
wider sphere of felicity." — Blair. 

BULB III. — ^ABBBEVIATIONS. 

The period is generally used after abbreviations: as, 
A. D. for ^nno Vamini — ^Pro tem. for pro tempore — 
Ult. for ultimo — ^i. e. for id est, that is. 

OF THE DASH. 

The Dash is used to denote an unexpected or emphatic 
pause of variable length. 

BTTLE I.— ABBTTPT PAUSES. 

A sudden interruption or transition should be marked 
with the dash : as, *' ' I must inquire into the affair, and 
if — .' * And if/* interrupited the farmer." • 

" Here lies the great— false marble, where? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." — Young, 

BULE II. — EMPHATIC PAUSES. 

To mark a greater pause than the structure of the sen- 
tence or the points inserted would seem to require, the dash 
may be employed: as, 

" And now they part — ^to meet no more." 

"Revere thyself; — and yet thyself despise." 

" Behold the picture !— Is it like? — Like whom ?" 



IVhat says Bale 3d of oUied tenteneet f~.Bule 3d, of abbreviations f What is 
the OM of the dash ? How many roles are there for the dash ? and what are ymetr 
beadi ? YihMX aayt Bule Itt of abrupt pautes f ..Bale Sd, of emphatic patuei t 
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OF THE NOTE OF INTERROGATION. 
The Note of Interrogation is used to denote a question. 

BTJLE I.— QUESTIONS DIEECT. 

Questions expressed directly as such should always be 
followed by the note of interrogation : as, 

" Ah ! what means the opening flower ? 
And the bud that decks the thorn?" — Gray, 

BULE II.— QITESTIONS UNITED. 

When two or more questions are united in one compound 
sentence, the comma or semicolon is sometimes placed be- 
tween them, and the note of interrogation after the last 
only: as, 

*' Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise. 
No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ?" 

Johnson. 

BULE III. — QUESTIONS INDIBECT. 

When a question is mentioned, but not put directly as a 
question, it loses both the quality and the sign of interro- 
gation : as, " The Cyprians asked me why I wept" 

OF THE NOTE OF EXCLAMATION. 

The Note of Exclamation is used to denote some strong 
or sudden emotion of the mind ; and, as a sign of great 
wonder, it may be repeated ! ! ! 

BULE I. — INTEBJECTIONS. 

Inteijections and other expressions of great emotion are 
generally followed by the note of exclamation : as, 

" O ! let me listen t6 the words of life !" — Thomson, 



What is the use of the note of interrogation ? How many rules are there for it ? 
and what are their heads ? What says Rule Ist of questions direct f^^Bvle Sd, <^ 
qtiettione united f-.Rule 3d, of ouettiom indire^ f What is the use of the note 
of exclamation? How many roles are there for it? and what are their heads? 
What says Rule 1st of interyeeHone t 
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SULE II. INVOCATIONS. 

After an eame&t address or invocation, the note of excla- 
mation is usually preferred to the comma : as, " Where* 
upon, O king Agrippa! I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision."— .^cto xxvi. 19. 

EULE III. — EXCLAHATOBT QUESTIONS. 

A question uttered with vehemence, and without reference 
to an answer, should be followed by the note of exclamation : 
as, "How madly have I talked!"— PoMwy. 

OF THE PAEENTHESIS. 

The Parenthesis is used to distinguish a clause that is 
hastily thrown in between the parts of a sentence to which 
it does not properly belong : as, 

" To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done."— ^eaWi^. 

Obs. — The incidental clause sbould be uttered in a lower tone and 
faster than the principal sentence. It always requires a pause as great 
as that of a comma, or greater. 

BTTLE I. — ^INCIDENTAL CLAUSES. 

A clause that breaks the unity of a sentence too much to 
be incorporated with it, and only such, should be enclosed 
in a parenthesis ; as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope, 

BTTLE II.— INCLUDED POINTS, 

The parenthesis does not supersede the other stops; it 
terminates with a pause equal to that which precedes it; 
and it should include the same point, except when the 
sentences differ in form : as, 



What says Rule Sd of invoceUion* f ~.RaIe 3d, of eselamatory questions f What 
bthe use of the parenthesis? How many roles are there for it? and what are 
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'' Man's thirst of happiness declares it is : 
(For nature never gravitates to nought :) 
That thirst unquench'd, declares it is not here.^ 

*' Night visions may befriend : (as sung above :} 
Our waking dreams are fatal. How I dreamt 
Of things impossible ! (could sleep do more ?} 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change !*'-^/<f. 



OF THE OTHER MARKS. 

The following marks are also occasionally used for various 
purposes : 

1. ['] The Apo9trophk denotes either the possessive 
case or the omission of one or more letters of a word : as, 
" The gtrVs regard to YnsxparevM advice ;" — ^gan^ moti'dy 
e^er^ tho\ for hegafiy nwved^ eoery though, 

2. [-] The Hyphen connects the parts of compound 
words ; as, ever-momng. Placed at the end of a Ime, it 
shews that one or more syllables of a word are carried for- 
ward to the next line. 

3. [••] The i>Mer«^, placed over the latter of two vowels, 
shews that they are not a diphthong : as, aerial. 

4. ['] The Acufe Accent marks the syllable which re- 
quires the principal stress in pronunciation: as, iquai, 
eqtuility. It is sometimes used in opposition to the mive 
accent, to distinguish a close vowel, or to denote the rising 
inflection of the voice. 

5. ['] The Grave Accent is used in opposition to the 
acute, to distinguish an open vowel, or to denote the falling 
inflection of the voice. 

6. ["] The C^^if 9/2/2^^ generally denotes the broad sound 
of a vowel : as, eclAt, 

7. [ ''] The Breve is used to denote either a close vowel 
or a syllable of short quantity : as, rdven^ to devour. 



What ii Mid about the other marks ? What is the use of the apostrophe-~of the 

hyphen^of the dlnresis-^ the acute accent — of the grare accent of the ctrcum- 

flex~-of the brere ? 
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8. [~] The Macron is used to denote either an open 
vowel or a syllable of long quantity: as, rdven, a bird. 

9. [ ^J or [*♦*♦] The EU^fsis denotes the omission 

of some letters or words : as, iT— ^, for kin^, 

10. [a] The Caret shews where to insert words or letters 
that have been accidentally omitted. 

11. ['^^-^^j The Brace serves to unite a triplet, or to 
connect several terms vdth something to which they are all 
related. 

12. [§] The Affection marks the smaUer divisions of a book 
or chapter. 

13- [IT] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) 
denotes the commencement of a new subject. The. parts of 
discourse which are called paragraphs are, in general, suf- 
ficiently distinguished by beginning a new line, and carrying 
the first word a little forwards or backwards. 

14. [" "] The Quotation Points distinguish words that 
are taken from another author or speaker. A quotation 
within a quotation is marked vnth single points; which, 
when both are employed, are placed vdthin the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotchets generally enclose some correction 
or explanation, or the subject to be explained : as, " He [the 
speaker] was mistaken." 

16. M@^ The Index points out something remarkable. 

17. [♦] The Asterisk, [f] the ObeUsk, [J] the B&uble 
Dagger, and [||] the Paraueij refer to margmal notes. The 
letters of the alphabet, or the numerical figures, may be 
used for the same piurpose. 

^9" [^oi* oral exercises in punctuation, the Teacher may select any 
well-pointed book, to which the foregoing rules and explanations may 
be applied by the pupil.] 



What is the use of the iiiacroii~of the elIlpsiB~of the cavet~of the brace-^-of 
the Mcttoiu~of the paragraph~of the qaotation pointa of the crotcheti~.of the 
index — of the asterisk, the obelisk, the doable dagger, and the parallel ? 

|;Haying correctly answered the foregoing questions, the pupil should be taught to 
apply what he has learned ; and, for this purpose, he miqr be required to rewl the 
preface to this rolume, or a portion of any other accurately.pointed book, and to 
assign a reason for every mark he finds.] 
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UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of expression by the voice. It in- 
cludes the principles of pronunciation and elocution. 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers of 
the letters in all their combinations, and of the force and seat 
of the accent. 

I. The JtMt Powers of the letters are those sounds 
which are given to them by the best readers. 

II. Accent is the stress which we lay upon some par- 
ticular syllable, whereby it is distinguished from the rest : 
as, grdm-mar^ gram-nid-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable has one of its 
syllables accented. 

When the word is long, we often give a secondary or 
less forcible accent to another syllable ; as, to the last of 
tim-jper-a-tiare, and to the second of in-dim-ni^'Cd-tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, 
a clear articulation of the consonants, a forcible and well- 
placed accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented 
syllables, distinguish the elegant speaker. 

OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged into 
sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge and right application of 
emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

I. Emphasis is the stress of voice which we lay upon 
some particular word or words in a sentence, to distinguish 
them from the rest. 



What is Utterance r and what does it include? What is pronunciation ? "What 
does pronunciation require ? What are the just powers of the letters ? What is 
accent? Is every word accented? Can a word hare more than one accent? 
What four things distinguish the elegant speaker? What is elocution? Whi^ 
does elocution require ? Wliat is empliasis ? 
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n. Patises are cessations in utterance, to relieve the 
speaker and render language intelligible and pleasing. The 
duration of the pauses should be proportionate to the degree 
of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

m. Inflections are those peculiar variations of the human 
voice by which it is made to pass from one note into an- 
other. The passage of the voice from a. lower to a higher 
note, is called the rising inflection. The passage of the 
voice from a higher to a lower note, is called the falling 
inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 
the following examples: 1. The rising , "Do you mean to 
gbr' 2. The famng, ** When wiU you gdr 

Obs. — Questions that may be answered hyyes or no require the rising 
inflection ; those that demand any other answer must be uttered with 
the felling inflection. 

rV. Tones are those modulations of the voice which 
depend upon the feelings of the speaker. And it is of the 
utmost importance that they be natural, and adapted to the 
subject and to the occasion; for upon them, in a great 
measure, depends all that is pleasing or interesting in elo- 
cution. 



FIGURES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary form, construction, or application, of words. 
There are, accordingly, figures of Etymology, figures of 
Syntax, and figures of Rhetoric. When figures are judi- 
ciously employed, they both strengthen and adorn expres- 
sion. They occur more frequently in poetry than in prose ; 
and sevexal of them are merely poetic licenses. 



What are pauses ? and what is said of their duration ? VHiat are inflections ?— 
What is called the rising inflection ?~.What is called the falling Inflection ?— How 
are these inflections exemplified ?~How are they used in aslcing questions P What 
are tones? and why do they deserve particular attention ? What is a Figure in 
grammar ? How many kinds of figures are there ? 

O 
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FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A Figure of Etymology is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary form of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight; namely, 
A-phcer^siSj Pros-the-M^ Syn-ca-pey A-poc-o^pey 
Par-Or-go^Cy Di-cer-e-siSy Syn-cer^e'SiSy and Tme-m. 

I. AphceresiM is the omission of some of the initial letters 
of a word; as, ^gainsty ^gauy 'nea^^,— for against^ hegauy 
beneath. 

II. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive syllable to 
a word ; as, odown, 5^strown, evanished, ^clad, — ^for downy 
strowuy vanishedy clad, 

III. Syncope is the omission of some of the middle letters 
of a word: as, lik^sty for likest; dertake^ for overtake, 

lY. Apocope is the omission of some of the final letters 
of a word : as, tho\ for though; th\ for the, 

V. Paragogh is the anneidng of an expletive syllable to 
a word : as, mithouteny for without: deary y for dear, 

VI. Diceresis is the separating of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong : as, cooperatCy not cooperate; aeronaut^ 
not €eronaut, 

YII. Synceresis is the sinking of two syllables into one : 
as, seesty for seest; tackedy for tackled; dronmedy for 
drown^. 

Obs. — When a vowel is entirely suppressed in pronunciation (whether 
retained in writing or not), the consonants connected with it fall into 
another syllable : thus, tried, triett, hved or lov% lovest or lov*st, are 
monosyllables ; except in solemn discourse, in which the e is generally 
retained and pronounced. 

Vlll. Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the 
parts of a compound : as, " On which side soever, ^^ — ** To 
us ward:'-^'' To God rvardy 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

A Figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation from the 
ordinary construction of words. 



What is A figure of etymology ? How many and what are the flgoret of ety. 
mology? What is aphsreaU — prosthesis-syncope — apocope— paragoge~.diaefaii& 
— synaeresis — tmesis? What is a figure of syntax ? 
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The prmcipal figures of Syntax are five; namely, 
EUipsiSy Ple-o-naam^ SyUiep-siSy En-aUa^ey and 
Hy-per-bor-ton, 

I. EUipsia is the omission of some word or words which 
are necessary to complete the construction, but not necessary 
to convey the meaning. Such words are said to be under^ 
stood; because they are received as belonging to the sen- 
tence, though Chey are not uttered. 

Almost ^ compound sentences are more or less elliptical. 
There may be an omission of any of the parts of speech, 
or even of a whole clause ; but the omission of articles or 
interjections can scarcely constitute a proper ellipsis. 
Examples : 

1. Of the Article; as, "A man and [a] boy."—" The 
day, [the] week, and [the] month." 

2. Of the ^oun; as, " The upper [house] and the lower 
house." — "The twelve [ajpostles].*' — "A dozen [bottles] 
of wine." 

3. Of the Ad)ecttfoe; as, "What is suitable to the 
formCT, is noi [suitable] to the latter." 

4. Of the Pronoun ; as, " I love [Mm] and [/] imitate 
him." — " The books [which] we own." 

5. Of the Ferb; as, " Who did this ? I [did it]:' 

6. Of the Participle; as, "That [bein^] done, they 
part." 

7. Of the Adverb; as, " He thought [Justly] and acted 
justly." — "Exceedingly great and [exceeding! ly] power- 
ful." 

8. Of the Conjunction; as, "The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, [and] joy, [and] peace, [and] long-suffering, [and] 
gentieness, [and] goodness, [and] faith, [and] meekness, 
[and] temperance," — Gal. v. 22. The repetition of the 
conjunction is called Polysyndeton; and the omissicm of it, 
Asyndeton. 

9. Of the Preposition; as, "[Owl this day."—" [In] 
next month." — " He departed [Jrom]i\ns life," 



How many and what are the figures of syntax? What Is ellipsis in grammar? 
Are sentences often elliptical ? How can there be an ellipsis of the article—the 
noun—the a4)ectiTe~.the pronoun, .the yecb—the participle..:.the adTerb~.the c«n> 
iunctkm~-the preposition? 
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10. Of the Imetjeetum : as, " Oh ! the foUy, [phf\ the 
wickedness of men !" 

1 1 . Of a Clause; as, '* The active conunonbjr do more than 
they are bound to do; the indolent [comrnanly do] less 
[than they are bound to do]" 

II. Pleonasm is the introduction of superfluous words. 
This figure is allowable only when, in animated discourse, 
it abruptly introduces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea 
to impress it more strongly ; as, *' He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear."— "All ye inhabitants of the world, and 
dwellers on the earth/** — "There shall not be left one 
stone upon another that shaU not he thronm dovonr^^^'' I 
know thee mho thou art** — Bible. A Pleonasm is some- 
times impressive and elegant ; but an unemphatic repetition 
of the same idea is one of the worst faults of bad writing. 

in. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to the 
figurative sense of a word, or the mental conception of the 
thing spoken of, and not according to the literal or common 
use of the term ; it is, therefore, in general, connected with 
some figure of rhetoric : as, " The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory." — John i. 14. 
" Then Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and 
preached Chnst unto them** — Acts viii. 5. " While 
Evening draws her crimson curtain round." — Hiomsan. 

IV. Enallagk is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification, for another. This figure borders closely upon 
solecism ; and, for the stability of the language, it should be 
sparingly employed. There are, however, some forms of it 
which can appeal to good authority: as, 

" They fall siLccessvee [ly], and successwe [ly] rise." 

Pope. 
" Than whom [who] none higher sat." — Milton, 

" Sure some disaster has hefelV* [befallen]. — Gay, 

V. Hyperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, " He 
wanders earth around** — Cowper, ^^ Mings the world 
with the vain stir."— /^i. " Wnom therefore ye ignorantly 

How can there be an ellipsis of the inteijection — of a danse ? What is pleonasm ? 
and when is this figure allowable? What is "y^l^r^it fnallagf ■ hyperhaton f 
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worship, him declare I unto you." — ^cts. This figure is 
much employed in poetry. A judicious use of it confers 
hannony, variety, strength, and vivacity, upon composition. 
But care should he taken lest it produce ambiguity or 
obscurity. 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A Figure of Rhetoric is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary application of words. Figures of this kind are 
commonly called Tropes. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction 
occur in almost every kind of composition. They are mostly 
founded on some similitude or relation of things, which, by 
the power of imagination, is rendered conducive to ornament 
or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen ; namely, 

Sim-UlCy MeUi-vhoT^ AUe-gor-y^ Me-Um-y-my^ Sy-nec- 

do-che^ Hy-per-bO'ley VU-ioriy A^pos-tro^phey Per-son-U 

Ji^a^tiony Er-oMsis^ Ec-pho^rU^sta^ An-tith^e-sis, 

CU-mcuty and I-ro^ny, 

I. A Simile is a simple and express comparison ; and is 
generally introduced by like, as, or so: as, 

" Thine eye is like the star of eve. 
And sweet thy voice as seraph's song." — Coleridge. 

II. A Metaphor is a figure that expresses the resemblance 
of two objects by applying either the name, or some attri- 
bute, adjunct, or action, of the one directly to the other ; as, 

" See how the golden groves around me smile" 

Addison. 

" Conscience is a thousand snjordsJ* — Shakspeare, 

" Speechless and fix'd in all the death of woe." 

Thomson. 

III. An Allegory is a continued narration of fictitious 



What U said of hyperbatonf What is a figure of rhetoric? What name have 
fiicii figures? Do flgores of rhetoric often occur? On what are they founded? 
How many and what are the principal figures of rhetoric? What is a 8imile.~a 
metaphor~>an allegory ? 
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events, designed to represent and illustrate important 
realities. Thus the Psalmist represents the Jewish nation 
under the symbol of a vine : '* Thou hast brought a yine 
out of Egypt : thou hast cast out the heathen and planted 
it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst cause it to 
take deep root; and it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were 
like the goodly cedars." — Psalm Ixxx. 8. 

Obs. — The Allegory, agreeably to the foregoing definition of it, in- 
cludes most of those similitudes which in the Scriptures are called 
parables ; it includes also the better sort otfabUu 

lY. A Metonymy is a change of names. It is founded 
on some such relation as that of cause and effect, of sttbfeci 
and adjunct, of place and inhabitanty of container and 
thing contained, or oi sign and thing signified: as, '^ The 
thorns of state ;" i. e. annoyances of power, — " They 
smote the city :*^ i. e. citizens, — "The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah;" i. e. kingly power. 

v. Synecdoche is the naming of the whole for a part, or 
oi a part for the whole ; as, " This roof [i. e, house] pro- 
tects you."-!—" Now the year [i. e. summer] is beautifril.*' 

VI. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which the 
imagination is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth ; as, 

" The sky shrunk upward with unusual dready 
And trembling Tiber diced beneath his bed,'* 

Dryden. 

Yll. Visiony or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker 
represents the objects of his imagination as actually before 
his eyes and present to his senses ; as, 

" On yonder cliffs a grisly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet. 
Avengers of their native land."— Crray. 

Vni. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course 
of the subject into an imimated address; as, "Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O Death! where is thy sting? 
O Grave ! where is thy victory ?"— 1 Cor. xv. 54, hS. 



What is a metonymy— synecdoche — hyperbole— vtiton ■apostrophe f 
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IX. Personification is a figure by which, in imagination, 
we ascribe intelligence and « personality to unintelligent 
beings or abstract qualities ; as, 

" * My children,* the CameUon cnsB^-^Merrick. . 

'' Lo, steel-clad IFar his gorgeous standard rears!" 

Holers. 

*^ O, now doth Death line his dead chaps with steel/' 

Shakspeare. 

X. Erotesis is a figure in which the speaker adopts the 
form of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but, in gene- 
ral, confidently to assert the reverse of what is asked ; as, 
'^ Hast thou an arm like God ? or canst thou thunder with 
a voice like him ?" — Job xl. 9. " He that planted the ear, 
shall he not hear? he that formed the eye, shall he not see?" 
— PsaJm xciv. 9. 

XI. Ecphonesis is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
violent emotion of the mind: as, "0 liberty! — O sound 
once delightful to every Ropaan ear! — O sacred privilege of 
Roman citizenship! — once sacred — ^now trampled upon!" — 
Cicero, " O that I had wings like a dove ! for then would 
I fly away and be at rest!" — Psalm Iv. 6. 

Xn. Antithesis is a placing of things in opposition, to 
heighten their effect by contrast ; as, 

" Though deepy yet clear; though gentle j yet not duU; 
Strong without ra^e; without derjioming^fulU^ 

Pope. 

Xm. Climax is a figure in which the sense rises, by suc- 
cessive steps, to what is more and more important and 
interesting, or descends to what is more and more minute 
and particular; as, ''Add to your faith, virtue; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to 
temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; and to 
godlinesB, brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, 
charity."— 2 Pet. L 5. 

XIV. Irony is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly 
utters the direct reverse of what he intends shall be under- 

What is pergoniflcatlon~-erotcgis— eq;)hone«la-^<ntltheii1i rWxoxx — irony? 
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8tood ; as, " * Very well/ cried I, * that's a good girl ; I find 
you are perfectly qualified for making converts, and so go 
help your mother to make the gooseberry pie.'" — Goid' 
smith. 



VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the art of arranging words into lines of 
correspondent length, so as to produce harmony by the 
regular alternation of syllables differing in quantity. 

In poetry, every syllable is considered to be either long or 
short, A long syllable is reckoned to be equal to two 
short ones : as, t1^, tub. 

Obs. 1. — The quantity of a syllable does not depend on the sound of 
the vowel or diphthong, but principally on the degree of accentual 
force with which the syllable is uttered, whereby a greater or less por- 
tion of time is employed. The open vowel sounds are those which are 
the most easily protracted, yet they often occur in the shortest and 
feeblest syllables. 

Obs. 2. — Most monosyllables may be made either long or short, as 
suits the rhythm. In words of greater length, the accented syllable is 
always long ; and a syllable immediately li^fore or after that which is 
accented, is always short. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound between the last syllables 
of different lines. Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

Obs. — The principal rhyming syllables are generally long. Double 
rhyme adds one short syllable ; triple rhymi;, two. Such syllables are 
redundant in iambic and anapsestic verses. 

POETIC FEET. 

A verse is a line of poetry consisting of successive com- 
binations of syllables, called feet. A poetic foot generally 
consists of two, and sometimes of three, syllables, one of 
which is always accented. 



What Is F'erti/leation ? What is the quantity of a syllable P How it quantity 
distinguished ? How is it said to be proportioned ? On what does quantity ctspend f 
and what sounds are the most easily lengthened? What words are variable in 
quantity ? and what syllables are fixed ? What is rhyme? What is blank vene? 
Of what does a verse of poetry consist ? Of what does a foot oonaiac ? 
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The principal English feet are the Iamhu8, the Trochee, 
the Anapceaty and &e Dactyl, 

1. The la/mlma is a poetic foot consisting of a short 
syllable and a long one ; as, bitrdy, ddiSre, 

2. The Trochee is a poetic loot consisting of a long 
syllable and a short one ; as, hdtej^l, nobli, 

3. The Anapcest is a poetic foot consisting of two short 
syllables and one long one ; as, cdntrdvene, intircide. 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long 
syllable and two short ones ; as, Idbdurir, possible. 

• We have, accordingly, four kinds of yerse, or poetic 
measure ; Iambic^ Trochaic y AnapcestiCf and Dactylic. 



SCANNING. 

Scanning is the dividing of verses into the feet which 
compose them. 

Ob8. — When a syllable is wanting, tbe verse is said to be cataUctie ; 
when the measore is exact, the line is acataUctic; when there is a re- 
dundant syllable, it forms hypermeter, 

I. OF IAMBIC VERSE. 

In Iambic verse, the stress is laid on the even syllables. 
It consists of the following measures : 

1. Iambic of Seven fiet, or Heptameter, 

Thg Lord | dgscen|d£d from | above, | &nd bow*d | thg 
heavl^ns high. 

Modem poets have divided this kind of verse into alternate 
lines of four and three feet : thus, 

O blind 1 15 each | Yndul|g£nt aim 

Of pow'r I 8iipreme|ly wise, 
Who fan|cy napipiness ] in aught 

The hand | of Heav'n | denies I 



What are the principal English feet? What is an iambus — a trochee—an ana- 
past— a dactyl ? How many kinds of verse have we ? What ia scanning P What 
syllables are accented In an iambic line f What are the several measures of iambic 
Terse? 
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2. Icanbic of Six feet, or Hexameter, 

Thf realm | f5r eyj^r lasts, | thy own | MSssll&h reigns. 

This is the AlexanS/rine : it is seldom used except to 
complete a stanza in an ode, or occasionally to close a period 
in heroic rhyme. 

3. lawhic ofFivefeetf or Pentameter, 

Tdr praise | tdo dearjlj^ loved | dr warm|lj sought, 
£nfee|bles all | inter jnal strength | of thought. 

Wtth sdl|Smn ad|dra|ti5n down | thSy cast 
Their crowns | inwove | with amjaranth | and g^ldi 

This is the regular English heroic. It is, perhaps, the 
only measure suitable for blank verse. 

The JEle(j^iac Stanza consists of four heroics rhyming 
alternately: as, 

Enough I has Heav*n | indulged | of joy I below, 
To tempt I our tarjriance in i this loved retreat; 

Enough I nas Heav*n | ordain* a | of use|ful woe, 
To make | us lanlgiiish for | a hap | pier seat. 

4. Iambic of Four feet, or Tetrameter, 

Thg joys I &bdve | &re unjderstpod 
And rel|isn*d on|ly by | the good. 

5. Iambic of Three feet, 

Bl&e llght{nlngs tln^e | thS wave, 
And thunjder rends | the rock. 

6. Iambic of Two feet, 

Thdir love | and awe 
- Supply I the law. 

7. Iambic of One foot, 

Hdw bright. 
The light! 

Lines of fewer than seven syllables are seldom found, 
except in connexion with longer verses. 

In iambic verse, the first foot is often varied by introducing 
a trochee ; as, 

Pldnits I &nd suns | r&n lawjlSss through | thg sky. 
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By a synseresis of the two short syllables, an anapaest may 
sometimes be employed for an iambus; or a dactyl for a 
trochee: as, 

(fer ma|ny a fro|zSn, ma|fl|y df fl|*rj^ alp. 

• ■» 

II. OF TROCHAIC VERSE. 

In Trochaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd syllables. 
Single-rhymed trochaic omits the final short syllable, that it 
may end with a long on^. • This. kind of verse is the same 
as iambic without the initial short syllable* Iambics and 
trochaics often occur in the same poem. 

1. Trochaic of Six feeU 

On & I monnt&in I stretchM bS|neath & j hoary J wlll6w, 
Lay a | shepherd | swain, and | viewM tne | rolhng | billow. 

2. Trochaic of Five feet 
yirtfie*8 I brlghfnlng | ray shall | beam ^r \ evSr. 

Single Bhyme. 

IdlS I aftSr I dinner, | In his | chair, 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, | fat, and | fair. 

8. Trochaic of Four feet. 

Round & I holy | calm dlf{fuslng, 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing. 

Single Rhyme, 

Restless I mortals | toil f5r | nought; 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought. 

4. Trochaic of Three feet. 
When 6\a \ hearts &re | mourning. 

Single Rhyme, 

In thg I days df I old. 
Stories | plainly ] told — 



What syllables are accented in a trochaic line ? What are the several measures 
of trochaic Terser 
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5. Trochaic of Two feet. 

Fane jP I viewing 
Joys en|8aing. 

Single Bhyme. 

Tumfilt I cea^e. 
Sink to I peace. 

6. Trochaic of One foot 

Changing, 
Banging. 

III. OP ANAPiESTIC VERSE. 

In Anapsestic verse, the stress is laid on every third 

syllable. The first foot of an anapsestic line may be an 

iambuSr 

1. AnapiBstic of Four feet. 

At the dose | 5f thg day | whdn thS hamjlet Ys still, 
And morltals the sweets | of forget.folness prove. 

2. Anaptsstic of Three feet. 

1 &m monj&rch df all | I siirvey; 
Afy right \ there is none | to dispute. 

8. AnaptBstic of Two feet. 

WhSn I look I 6n m^ boys, 
They renew | all my joys. 

4. AnapcBstic of One foot. 

On the land 
Let me stand. 



IV. OF DACTYLIC VEESE. 

In pure Dactylic verse, the stress is laid on the first, the 
fourth, the seventh, and the tenth syUable. Full dactylic 
generally forms triple rhyme. When one of the final short 



What syllables are accented in an anapmtic line? What are the seyenl ma- 
tures of anaptDftic vene ? What syUablef are accented in a dactylic line ? 
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syllables is omitted, the rhyme is double ; when both, single. 
Dactylic with single rhyme is the same as anapsBstic with- 
out its initial short syllables. Dactylic measxire is un- 
common; and, when employed, is seldom perfectly regular. 

1. Dactylic of Four feet. 

Boys wfll &n|tTctpSte, | lavtsh, and | dTsstpate, 
All that y6ur [busy p&te | hoarded with | care; 

And, in their | foolishness, | passion, and I mulishness. 
Charge you with | churlishness, | spurmng your | pray'r. 

2. Dactylic of Three feet. 

Ever stng | merrily, | merrtly. 

3. Dactylic of Two feet. 

Free frSm sa|tTety, 
Care, and anx|iety. 
Charms in va|riety. 
Fall to his | share. 

4. Dactylic of One foot. 

Fearftill^, 
Tearfully. 

OF READING VERSE. 

With respect to the art of reading verse, we can lay down 
but a few simple rules ; but these may perhaps be useful. 

1 . Words should be pronounced as in nrose and in conver- 
sation ; for reading is but rehearsing anotner*s conversation. 

2. The emphasis should be observed as in prose. The voice 
should bound from accent to accent, and no stress should be 
laid on little unimportant words, nor on weak syllables. 

3. The sentential pauses should be observed as in prose ; 
these are not affected by the kind of writing, being regulated 
entirely by tiie sense. But as the csesural and final pauses are 
designed to increase the melody of verse, the strictest attention 
must be paid to them in reading. They mark a suspension of 
voice without rising or falling. 

To read prose well, it is necessary to understand what is 
read ; and to read poetry well, it is farther necessary to under- 



IVhat are the several measures of dactylic verse P 
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stand the structure of verse. For want of this knowledge, 
most people read all verse like the Iambic measure. The fol- 
lowing are pure Iambics. 

'* Above how high progressive life mav go I 
Around how wide, how deep extend below !** 

It is so easy to lay an accent on evei^ second [^liable, that 
any schoolbov can read this measure with tolerable propriety. 
But the misrortune is, that when a habit of reading this kind 
of metre is once formed, persons do not vary their maimer to 
suit other measures. Thus in reciting the following line, 

'^ Load the tall bark, and launch into the main," 

many people would lay the accent on every second syllable ; 
and thus read, our poetry becomes the most monotonous and 
ridiculous of &Q poetrjr in the world. 

Let the following line be repeated without its pauses, and it 
loses its principal beauty : . 

** Bold, as a hero, as a virgin mild.** 

So in the following : 

** Reason, the card, but passion is the gale.** 

^* From storms, a shelter; and from heat, a shade.** 

The harmony is, in all these instances, improved much by 
the semi-pauses, and at the same time the sense is more clearly 
understood. 

CSonsidering the difficulty of reading verse, it is not sur- 
prising to find but few who are proficients in this art A 
knowledge of tiie structure of verse, of the several kinds of feet, 
of the nature and use of the final, the csesural, and the semi- 
C8B8ural pauses, is essential to a graceful manner of reading 
poetry; and even this, without good examples and a correct ear, 
will hardly effect the purpose. It is for tms reason that children 
should not be permitted to read poetry of the more difficult 
kind, without tne best examples ror them to imitate. They 
fre^uentlv contract, in earlv life, eitber a monotony or a chant, 
which, when grown into a habit, is seldom eradicated. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

CHAPTER IX.— PROSODICAL. 

In the Ninth Chapter, are exemplified the several Figures of 
Etymology, of Syntax, and ofBhetoric; and by it the pupil 
may also be exercised in relation to the principles ofPunctU' 
ation. Utterance, and VersificaOan. 

LESSON L— FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

APHiBBBSIB, PBOSTHB8I8, SYNCOPE, APOCOPE, PABA600B, 
DliEBBSIS, 8TN2ESBE8IS, AND TME8I8. 

'* Bend *gainst the 8teepy hill thy breast, 
Burst down like torrent from its crest.'* — Scott* 

" *Ti8 mine to teach th' inactive hand to reap 

Kind nature's bounties o'er the globe diffusea." — Dyer, 

** Alas ! alas ! how impotentlj true 

Th* aerial pencil forms the scene anew." — Catvthome, 

** Here a deformed monster joy*d to won, 
Which on feU rancour ever was jbeaV*^^Lloyd. 

*' llVithouten trump was proclamation msAe,**'— Thomson. 

** The ffentle knight, who saw their rueM case, 

Let fall adown his sUver beard some tears. 

' Certes,' quoth he, *it is not e'en in grace, 

T undo the past and eke your broken years.* " — Id, 

*' Vain tamp'ring has but foster'd his disease ; 

*Tis desp'rate, and he sleeps the sleep of death." — Cowper, 

** I have a pain upon my forehead her o 

Why that^s with watching ; 'twill away again." — Shakspeare, 

** Til to the woods, among the happier brutes ; 

C<une, let's away ; hark I the shrill horn resounds."— /Smt7A. 

'* What prayer and supplication soever be made." — Bible, 

"By the grace of Grod we have had our conversation in the 
world, and more abundantly to you waord." — lb. 
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LESSON 11.— FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

ELLIPSISy PLB0NA8H, SYLLEPSIS, BNALLAGE, 

HYPSRBATON. 

'' To earn her dd, with fiz'd and anxious eye, 
He looks on natiire*8 [ — ] and on fortune's course ; 
Too much in yain.** — Akenside, 

** Self-love and Reason to one end aspire, 

Pain [ — ] their aversion, pleasure [ — ] their desire ; 

But greedy that its ohject would devour, 

This [ — ] taste the honey, and not wound the flower." — Pope 

'* Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as a hullock 
unaccustomed to the yoke: turn thou me, and I shall be 
turned ; for thou art the Lord my Grod." — Jer. xxxi. 18. 

"Consider the lilies of the field how they grow." — Mat. vi.28. 

*' Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt he called 
Cephas, which is, hy interpretation, a stone." — John 1. 42. 

*' For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, howlng lowly down 
To bestial gods." — Milton. 

'* Come, Fhilomelus ; let us instant go, 

O'ertum his bow'rs, and lay his castle low." — Thomson. 

" Still as he pas8*d, the nations he sublimes." — Id, 

'' Such resting found the sole of unblest feet." — Milton. 

*' Where, 'midst^the changeful scenery ever new. 
Fancy a thousand wondrous forms descries." — Beattie, 

LESSON IIL— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

SIMILE, METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, METONYMY, SYNECDOCHE. 

'* Human greatness is short and transitory, as the odour of 
incense in the fire." — Dr. Johnson. 

*' Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong ; 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong ; 
And, without discipline, the favorite child. 
Like a neglected forester, runs wild." — Cowper, 
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*' Carazan gradually lost the inclination to do good, as he 
acquired the power ; and as the hand of time scattered snow 
upon his head, the freezing influence extended to his hosom." — 

Hawkesworth. 



ti 



The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves instead of fruits." — Denham, 

**But what think ye? — ^A certain man had two sons; and 
he came to the first, and said, * Son, go work to-day in my 
vineyard.* He answered and said, ' I will not :* but afterward 
he repented, and went. And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, ' I go, sir :* and went 
not. * Whether of them twain did the will of his father ?' 
They say unto him, * The first.' '"—Matt. xxi. 28. 

** Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke." — Gray. 

" What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam ! 

Of hearing from the life that fills the flood. 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood." — Pope, 

" 'Twas then his threshold first received a guest." — PameU, 

** Flush'd by the spirit of the genial year. 

Now from the virgin's Aieek a fresher bloom 

Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round." — ThomsoUg 

LESSON IV.— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. . 

HYPERBOLE, VISION. 

** Will all^eat Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green one red." — Shakspeare, 

** Endless tears fiow down in streams." — Swift, 

** Ah Fear ! ah, frantic Fear ! 
I see, I see thee near," — Collins. 

" When lo I far onwards, waving on the wind, 
I saw the skirts of the departing year." — Coleridge* 

LESSON v.— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

APOSTROPHE, PERSONIFICATION, EROTESIS, ECPHONBSIS. 

Still monarchs dream 
Of universal empire gprowing up 
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From uniyersal ruin. Blast the design, 
Great God of Hosts I nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition's shrine." — Porteus. 

** Hail, sacred Polity, by Freedom rear'd ! 
Hail, sacred Freedom, when by Law restrained ! 
Without you, what were man r A grov'ling herd, 
In darkness, wretchedness, and want, enchain*d.** 

Beattie. 

'* He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct? he 
that teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know?" — Psal, 
xciv. 10. 

*'Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots ? then may ye also do good that ace accustomed to da 
evil." — Jeremiah xiii. 23. 

*^ Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people I Oh that I had in the wilderness a 
lodging place of wayfaring men: that I might leave my people^ 
and go from them." — Jeremiah ix. 1. 



LESSON VL— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

ANTITHESIS, CLIMAX, IRONY. 

*' She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 
Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes-; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods." — Pope. 

Virtuous actions are necessarily approved by the awakened 
conscience ; and when they are approved, they are commended 
to practice ; and when they are practised, they become easy ; 
and when they become easy, they afford pleasure ; and when 
they afford pleasure, they are done frequently; and when 
they are done frequently, they are confirmed by habit ; and 
confirmed habit is a kind of second nature. 

'' Some lead a life unblamable and just. 
Their own dear virtue their unshaken trust ; 
They never sin — or if (as all offend) 
Some trivial slips their daily walk attend. 
The poor are. near at hand, the charge is small, 
A slight gratuity atones for all." — Coiffper. 
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LESSON VII.— SCANNING. 

Divide the following verses into the feet which compose them; 
distinguish by marks the long and the short syllables^ and 
specify the various figures which occur in the poem, 

ALEXANDER'S FEAST: 

OR, THE FOWER OF MUSIC* 
AN ODE IN HONOUR OF ST. CECILIa's DAK. 

I. 

'TwAs at the royal feast, for Persia won, 
By Philip's warlike son : 
Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sat 

On his imperial throne : 
His valiant peers were placed around ; 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound 

(So should desert in arms be crown'd) : 
The lovely Thais, by his side, 
Sat like a blooming Eastern bride 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy,* happy pair ! 
None but the brave. 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 

II. 

Timotheus, placed on high 

Amid the tuneful quire. 

With flying fingers touch'd the lyre : 
The trembling notes ascend the sky. 

And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above 
rSuch is the power of mighty love). 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god : 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode. 

When he to fair Olympia press'd ; 
And stamp' d an image of himself, a sovereign of the 

world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 
A present deity I they shout around : 
\ present deity! the vaulted roofs rebound : 
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With rayish'd ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

ni. 

The praise of Bacchos then, the sweet musician sung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young : 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets ; heat the drums ; 
Flush'd with a purple grace 
He shews his honest face. 
Now give the hautho;p hreath ; he comes, he comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus* hlessmgs are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; 
Rich die treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

IV. 

Sooth'd with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his hattles o*er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew 
the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand and check*d his pride. 

He chose a mournful Muse 

Soft pitr to infuse : 
He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltering in his hlood ; 
Deserted, at his utmost need. 
By those his former hounty fed. 
On the hare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyless victor sat. 
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ReYolving in his alter'd soul 
The yarious turns of chance below; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stole; 
And tears began to flow. 

V. 

The mighty master smiled, to see 
That loTe was in the next degree : 
*Twas but a kindred sound to moTe, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an em^ty bubble ; 

Neyer ending, stiU beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying: 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think, it worth enjoying: 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause : 
So Love was crown* d, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sigh'd and looked, sigh*d and lookM, 
Sigh*d and looked, and sigh*d again: 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The yanquish*d victor sunk upon her breast. 

VI. 

Now strike the golden lyre again. 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain : 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, Hke a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head: 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 
See the Furies arise: 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their nair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
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Behold a ghastlj band, 
Each a torch in hu hand I 
Those are Gredan ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And nnbnried remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 
Give the yengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy; 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way. 
To light him to his prey. 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 

VII. 

Thus, long ago. 
Ere heaving bellows leam*d to blow. 

While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute. 
And sounding lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last, divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 
And added length to solemn sounds. 
With nature*s mother- wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies; 
She drew an angel down. 
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CHAP. I.— OF DERIVATION. 

DiEivATioN is a species of Etymology, which explains the various 
methods by which those derivative words that are not formed by mere 
grammatical inflections, are deduced from their primitives. 

Most of those words which are regarded as primitives in English, 
may be traced to ulterior sources, and many of them are found to be 
compounds or derivatives in other languages. A knowledge of the 
Saxon, Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and Spanish languages, will throw 
much light on this subject. But as the learner is supposed to be un- 
acquainted with those Wguages, we shall not go beyond the precincts 
of our own ; except to shew him the origin and primitive import of 
some of our definitive and connecting particles, and to explain the pre- 
fixes and terminations which are frequently employed to form English 
derivatives. The pupil who may be desirous of following out this mte- 
resting investigation, will find an ample fund of knowledge upon the 
subject in Home Tooke's " Diversions of Purley.** 

The subjoined alphabet is an explanation of the Saxon letters em- 
ployed in the following derivations : 

abcdefghijklmnop 
abcbefS^i klmnop 

qrstthuvwxyz. 
eppfCtJ uv p xy£. 

DERIVATION OF THE ARTICLES. 

1. According to Home Tooke, the is the Saxon %e, from 'Sean, to 
take ; and is nearly equivalent in meaning to that or those. 

2. An is the Saxon en, ane, an, ons ; and by dropping n before a 
consonant becomes a. 

DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

In English, Nouns are derived from nouns^ from adjectives, from 
verbs, or frx>m participles. 

I. Nouns are derived from nouns : 

1. By adding ship, dcm, riek, wick, or, ate, hood, or head: as, fellow, 
fellowsmp; king, kingdom; bishop, bishoprick ; bailiff , bailiwick ; senate. 
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tenator ; tetrardt, Utrarehate ; ehUd, chUdhood ; God, Godhead, These 
generally denote dominion, office, or character. 

2. By adding ian: as, music, maitctan; phytic, physician* These 
generally denote profession. 

3. By adding y or ery : as, slave, slavery ; fool, foolery; some, scenery; 
cutler, cutlery ; grocer, grocery » These sometimes denote a state, or 
habit of action ; sometimes, an artificer's wares or shop. 

4. By adding age or ade: as, patron, patronage; porter, porterage; 
band, bandage ; lemon, lenumade. 

5. By adding Hn, let, ling, ock, or erel: as, lamb, lambkin; river, 
rivulet; duck, duckling; hill, hiUock ; cock, cockerel. These denote 
little things, and are called diminutives. 

6. By adding ist: as, psalm, psatmiit; botany, botanist. These 
denote persons devoted to, or skilled in, the subject expressed by the 
primitive. 

7. By prefixing an adjective or another noun, and forming a com- 
pound word : as, holiday, foreman, statesman, tradesman, 

II. Nouns are derived from adjectives : 

1. By adding ness, ity, ship, dom, or hood: bb, good, goodness ; real, 
reality; hard, hardihip ; wise, vnsdom; false, falsehood, 

2. By changing t into ce or cy: as, radiant, radiance; cmseqiunt, 
consequence; Jiagrant,fiagrancy; current, currency, 

3« By changing some of the letters, and adding t or th: as, Umg, 
length; broad, breadth; high, height. The nouns included under these 
three heads generally denote abstract qualities, and are called abstract 
nouns. 

4. By adding ard : as, drunk, drunkard ; duU, dtdlard. These denote 
the character of a person. 

5. By adding ist : as, sensual, sensualist ; royal, royalist. These denote 
persons addicted or attached to something. 

III. Nouns are derived from verbs : 

1. By adding ment, auce, ure, or age: as, punish, punishment; repent, 
repentauce ; forfeit, forfeiture; stow, stowage ; equip, mupage, 

2. By changing the termination of the verb into se, ce, sion, tvm, 
ation, or ition : as, expand, expanse, expansion ; pretend, pretence, pre- 
tension ; invent, invention; create, creation; omit, omission; provide, 
provision ; reform, reformation ; oppose, opporition. These denote the act 
of doing, or the thing done. 

3. By adding er or or: as, hunt, hunter; write, writer; collect, col- 
lector. These generally denote the doer. 

4. Nouns and verbs are sometimes alike in orthography, but different 
in pronunciation : as, a house, to house ; a re6'e/, to re6e/ ; a rec'ord, to 
record^. Sometimes they are wholly alike, and are distinguished only 
by the construction: as, lave, to lote; fear, to fear; sleep, to sleep, 

IV. Nouns are often derived from participles in ing. Such Bouis 
are usually distinguished from participles only by their construction : as, 
a meeting, the understanding, murmurings, disputings. 
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DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

In English, Adjectives are derived from noons, from a4jectiye8, from 
▼erbs, or from participles. 

1. Adjectives are derived from noons : 

1« By adding ous, tout, eout, y, Iv, ic, al, ieal, or me (sometimes with 
an omission or change of some of toe final letters) : as, danger, danger^ 
ous ; glory, gloriaut ; right, righteous ; rock, rocky ; cost, cosily ; poet, 
poetic; natUm, national; method, methodical; vertex, vertical; clergy, 
clerical; adamant, adamantine. Adjectives thos formed genendly apply 
the properties of their primitives to the nouns to which they relate. 

2. By adding /tt2: as, fear, fearful; cheer, cheerful ; grace^ graeefu 
These denote abundance. 

3. By adding <ome : b&, burden, burdensome ; game, gamesome. These 
denote a less degree of abundance. 

4. By adding en: as, oak, oaken; silk, silken^ These generally 
denote the matter of which a thing is made. 

5. By adding ly or ish: as, friend, friendly; ehUd, childish. These 
denote resemblance ; for ly signifies like, 

6. By adding able or ible: as, fashion, fashionable; access, accessible. 
But these terminations are generally added to verbs. 

7. By adding less : as, house, houuless; death, deathless. These denote 
privation or exemption. 

8. Adjectives from proper names take various terminations : as, 
England, English; Dane, Danish; Portugal, Port%iguese; Plato, Plw 
tonic; Europe, European, , 

9. By adding ed: as, saint, sainted; bigot, bigoted. These are parti- 
dpial, and are often joined with other adjectives to form compounds i 
as, three^ded, bare-footed, long-eared, hundred^nded, ftat-nosed, 

10. Nouns are often converted into adjectives without change of 
termination : as, paper currency, a gold chun. 

11. Adjectives are derived from adjectives : 

1. By adding ish or some : as, white, whitish ; lone, lonesome. These 
denote quality with diminution. 

2. By preuing dis, in, or un : as, honest, dishonest; connstent, incon- 
sistent ; wise, unwise. These express a negation of the quality denoted 
by their primitives. 

3. By adding y or ly : as, swarth, swarthy ; good, goodly. Of these 
there are but few ; for almost all derivatives of the latter form are 
adverbs. 

III. Adjectives are derived from verbs : 

1. By adding able or ible (sometimes with a change of some of the 
final letters) : as, perish, perishable ; vary, variable ; convert, convertible ; 
divide, divisible. These denote susceptibility. 

2. By adding ive or ory (sometimes with a change of some of the 
final letters) : as, elect, eJective ; interrogate, interrogative, interrogatory; 
defend, defensive ; defame, defamatory, 

3. Words ending in ate are mostly vierbs ; but some of them may be 
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employed as adjectives, in the same fonn, especially in poetry: as, 
reprobate, eamplicate, 

IV. Adjectives are derived from participles : 

1. By prefixing un: as, unyielding, unregarded, undeserved. 

2. By combining the participle with some word which does not belong 
lo the verb : as, toay-faring, hollow^oundingy long-dravm. 

3. Participles often become adjectives without change of form. Such 
adjectives are distinguished from participles only by the construction : 
as, " A lotting ornament ;" " The ttarving chemist ;" " Words of 
teamed length." 

DERIVATION OF THE PRONOUNS, 

The English pronouns are all of Saxon origin. The following appears 
to be their derivation : 

Eng. i, my or mine, me ; we, our or ours, us. 

Sax. ic, myn, me; pe, upe, uf. 

Eng. thou, thy or thine, thee; ye, your or yours, you. 

Sax. "Su, ^m, iSe; ^e, eopep, eop. 

Eng. he, his, him; they, their or theirs, them. 

Sax. he, hyj-, him; hi, hep or "Seopa, hem. 

Eng. she, her or hers, he^; they, their or theirs, them. 

Sax. heo, hepa or hyjia, hep ; hi, hep or "Seopa, hem. 

Eng. it, its, it; they, their or theirs, them. 

Sax. hir, hyj*, hit; hi, hep or ISeopa, hem. 

The plurals and oblique cases do not all appear to be regular deriva- 
tives from the nominative singular. Many of these pronouns, as well as 
a vast number of other words of frequent use in the language, were 
variously written by the old English and Anglo-Saxon authors. He 
who traces tiie history of our language will meet with them under all 
the following forms, and perhaps more : 

1. I, J, X, y, y, 1, ic, cne, idi, ic, — my, mi, min, minx, myne, myn, 
myn, — me, mee, me ; — wi, wee, ve, pe, — ^our or ours, oure, upe, — vs, 
ous, vs, Uf. 

2. Thou, thoue, thow, thowe, thu, "Bu,— «ht, thi, thin, thins, thyne, 
thyn, "Sin, — thie, the, ^; — ye, yee, ze, zee, sc, — voua or yours, 
youre, zour, sour, soure, eopeji, — ^yoo, youe, yow, gou, zou, ou, luh, 
eop. 

3. He, bee, hie, hi, he, — his, hise, is, hys, hyse, vs, ys, hys, hyf,— 
HIM, bine, hen, hyne, hym, hym, im, him ; — ^thby, thay, thei, the, tha, 
thai, thii, yai, hi, hii, hy, hiSt hi, — their or theirs, ther, theyr, theyrs, 
thaar, thare, hare, here, her, hire, hJTxa, "Seopa, — them, theym, thaym, 
thaim, thame, tham, em, hem, heom, hom. 

4. She, shee, sche, scho, sho, fc«e, yeo, heo, — ^heb [possessive], 
hur, hir, hire, hyr, byre, hype, hypa, hepa,— her [objective], hir, 
hire, hep. 

5. It, itt, hyt, hytt, yt, yr, hit, it, hit. According to Home Tooke, 
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this pronoun is from the perfect participle of heetan, to name, and sig- 
nifies the said. 

The relatives are derived from the same source, and have passed 
throuffh similar changes or varieties in orthography : as, 

1. Who, ho, wha, hwa, qua, quha, hpa, — whose, whos, quhois, 
quhais, quhase, hjraer, — whom, whome, quhum, quhome, hwom, hpam. 

2. Which, whiche, whyche, whilch, wych, quilch, quilk, quhilk, 
hwilc, hpilc. 

3. What, hwat, hwsst, hwet, ouhat, quthat, qua that, hwa that, hpa 
'Saet. This pronoun appears to have been originally a compound of 
who and (Aat, though tne Anglo-Saxons wrote it as one word, hpaer. 
Its compound signification strengthens this idea of its formation. 

4. That, "Sat, tSset, ^e. Home Tooke supposes this word (as well 
as the article the) to have been originally the perfect participle of "Sean, 
to take. 

From its various uses, the word thai is called sometimes a pronoun, 
sometimes an adjective, and sometimes a conjunction ; but, in respect 
to derivation, it is, doubtless, one and the same. — As an adjective, it 
was formerly applicable to a plural noun : as, " That holy ordres.** — 
Dr. Martin, 

DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

In English, Verbs are derived from nouns, firom adjectives, or from 
verbs. 

I. Verbs are derived from nouns : 

1. By adding ize, ise, en, or ate: as, author, authorize; method, 
methodise; length, lengthen; origin, originate, 

2. By changing a consonant, or by adding mute e : as, advice, advise ; 
bath, bathe ; breath, breathe, 

II. Verl» are derived from adjectives : 

1. By adding en, ate, or i%e: as, deep, deepen; domestic, domesticate; 
dvil, civilize. 

2. Many adjectives become verbs without change of form : as, warm, 
to warm ; dry, to dry ; forward, to forward, 

III. Verbs are derived from verbs : 

By prefixing a, be, dis, for, fore, mis, over, out, un, under, up, or with : 
as, rue, arise ; sprinkle, beeprinkle ; own, disown ; bid, forbid ; see, fore- 
see; take, mistake; look, overlook; run, outrun; fasten, urfasten; go, 
undergo ; hold, uphold ; draw, wUhdraw, 



DERIVATION OF PARTICIPLES. 

All EngUeh Participles are derived from English verbs, in the manner 
explained under the head of Etymology ; and when foreign participles 
are introduced into our language, they are not participles with us, but 
belong to some other part of speech. 
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DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

1. In EngUthf many Adverbs are derived from adjectives by adding 
ty, which is an abbreviation for like: as, candid, candidly ; sordid, 
tordidly. Most adverbs of manner are thus formed. 

2. Many adverbs are compounds formed from two or more English 
words : as, herein, therd>y, to-dav, always, already, elsewhere, sometimes, 
wherewithaL T\^e formation and the meaning of these are in general 
sufficiently obvious. 

3. About seventy adverbs are formed by means of the prefix a: as, 
abreast, abroad, across, afresh, away, ago, awry, astray, 

4. Very is from the French veray or vrai, true; still is from the 
imperative of the Saxon fcellan, to put ; else is from the imperative of 
alej'an, to dismiss; rather is the comparative of the ancient rath, soon. 

DERIVATION OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

The English Conjunctions are mostly of Saxon origin. 

1. Although [signifying admit, aUow] is from all and thottgh ; the 
latter beinff the imperative of an ancient verb meaning to a//oio. 

2. Ak ^ obsolete conjunction signifying if or grant] is the impera- 
tive of the Saxon verb anan, to grant, 

3. And [add] is from an-ab, the imperative of anan-ab, to grant jto, 
to add, 

4. Because [by eauseli is from be and cause, 

5. Both [the ttMi] is nrom the pronominal adjective both; which is a 
oontraction of the Visigothic bagoth, doubled. 

6. But [implying addition] is from bot, the imperative of boean, to 
boot, to add. 

7. But [denoting exception] is from be-utan, the imperative of beon- 
tttan, to be out, 

8. Either [one rf the two] is from the Saxon agther, 

9. Eke [signifying also or add, nearly obsolete] is from eac, the im- 
perative of eacan, to add, 

10. Except [unless] is an ancient perfect participle of the verb to 
except, 

11. For [because] is the Saxon pp, or the Dutch toor, from a Gothic 
noun, signifying cause or sake, 

12. If [give, grant, allow,] is from gif, [gif,] the imperative of 
Sipm, to give, 

13. Lest [that not, dismissed] is from leyeb, the perfect participle of 
lejva, to dismiss, 

14. Neither [not either] is a union and oontraction of ne dtker: our 
old writers fi^uently used ne for not, 

15. Nor [not other, not else] is a union and contraction of ne or, 

16. Notwithstanding [not hindenng] is an English compound which 
needs no explanation. 

17. Or is a contraction of the Saxon o^ep, other. 
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18. Savb {but, except], anciently used as a conjonctiun, is the im- 
perative of the verb to save, meaning to except, 

19. Since [seang or teen] is from pnef, or fyne, the perfect parti- 
ciple of feon, to tee, 

20. Than, which introduces the latter term of a eomparwm, is from 
the Saxon %anne, which was used for the same purpose. 

21. That [taken] is from "Ssetythe perfect participle of ^an, Co take. 

22. Though lallow] is from "Saps* the miperative of "Sapsan, to 
allow, 

23. Unlxss [except, ditmiss] is fixmi onlef , the imperative of onlepan, 
to dismiss. 

24. YxT [get] is from set, the imperative of JSfion, to get, 

25. Whether, which introduces the first term of an alternative, is 
the Saxon hpcetSep, which was used for the same purpose. 



DERIVATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

The following is the derivation of most of the English Prepositions : 

1. About [at circuit] is from the French d, or the English prefix a, 
meaning at or to, and bout, meaning turn or limit, 

2. Above [at-by-high] is from the Saxon a, be, and up, high, 

3. Across [at cross] is from a and the noun cross. 

4. After [farther in the rear] is the comparative of aft, now used 
only by seamen. 

5. Against [opposed to] is from on-seonb, gone at, 

6. Along [at long] is from a and long, 

7. Amid [at mid or rmddle] is from a and mid, 

8. Amidst [at midst] is from a and midst, contracted from middest, 
the superlative of mid, 

9. Among [a-mtxed] is abbreviated for amongst, 

10. Amongst [a-mixed] is from a and mongst, a Saxon participle sig- 
mfying mixed, 

11. Around [at eircle] is from a and round, a circle or sphere. 

12. At [joining] is supposed to come from the Teutonic at for agt, 
touching or touched, joined, at, 

13. Athwart [across] is fix)m a and thwart, cross. 

14. Before {by-fore] is from be and the adjectiveybre. 

15. Behind [by-hind] is from be and the adjective hind* 

16. Below [by-low] is from be and the adjective low, 

17. Beneath [below] is from be and the ac(jective neat&, low; whence 
the comparative nether, lower. 

18. Beside [by side] is from be and the noun side, 

19. Besides* {by sides] is from be and the plural noun sides, 

20. Between [by'twain] is from be and twain, two. 



* Beside should be wed as a preposition, and besides only as an adverb. 
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21. Bbtwixt [between] is from be and twyx, a Gothic word signifying 
tfoo or ttmiiR. 

22. BsTOND \by gone"] is from &« and ^eonb, the perfect participle of 
Seonban, to pass or go, 

23. Br (formerly written bi and 60) is the imperative of beon, to be. 

24. CoHcsRHiNo is from the first participle of the verb, to concern, 

25. Down [low] is from the Anglo-Saxon adjective dun, low. 

26. DuaiNo Hasting"] is from an old verb dure, to last, formerly 
in ose. 

27. Excxpx is from the ancient perfect participle of the verb to 
except, 

28. ExcxFTiKo is from the first participle of the verb to except. 

. 29. For [by cause qf] is from a Gothic noon signifying cause or sake. 

30. From is derived from the Saxon fpum, or fpam, beginning, 

31. Ik is from the Latin in. 

32. Into is a compound of in and to. 

33. NoTwiTHSTANBiNo [wft hindering] is from the adverb not, and the 
participle withstanding, 

34. Of is from the Saxon cff, which comes from a noun signifying 
cffspring, 

35. Off (opposed to on) is from the Dutch af, 

36. On is traced by etymologists to the Gothic ana, the German an, 
the Dutch aan ; but such a derivation does not^x its meaning, 

37. Over [above] is from u}%pa, higher, 

38. Past is a contraction from the perfect participle passed. 

39. RooND [about] is from the noun or adjective round, 

40. SiNcx [seen] is from the perfect participle of )%on, to see. 

41. Through [contracted from thorough] is from a Saxon word 
meaning door or passage, 

42. Throughout is a compound of through and out, 

43. Till [the end] is from the Saxon til, noting end of time. 

44. To is a simple word from the Saxon to, which is supposed to 
come from a Gothic noun signifying end, 

45. Touching is from the first participle of the verb to touch, 

46. Toward or towards is probably a compound of to and wardy 
from papbian, to look, 

47. Under [on nether] is from the Dutch on neder, on lower. 

48. Underneath is a compound from under and neath, low. 

49. Until is a compound irom on or tin and till, the end. 

50. Unto (now little used) is from on or un and to, 

51. Up is from the Saxon uja, high. 

52. Upon [high on] is from up and on. 

53. With ijoin"] is probably from the imperative of p^an, to join. 

54. Within [6i/-in] is from with and in, 

55. Without [by-out] is from with and out. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PREFIXES. 

In the formation of words, certain particles are often employed as 
prefixes ; which, as they generally have some peculiar import, may be 
separately explained. A few of them are of Anglo-Saxon origin; and 
the greater part of these are still employed as separate words in our 
language. The rest are Latin, Greek, or FVench prepositions. — The 
roots to which they are prefixed, are not always proper English words. 

I. ENGLISH OB ANGLO-SAXON PBEFIXES. 

1. A sigmfies on, in, at, or to ^ as in a-broad, a-shore, a-slfiep, c-far,. 
a-jield, Tnis prefix is sometimes redundant ; as in a^wake, a^rise. 

2. Bb sif^ifies upon, by, to, or for ; as in be-q>atter, be-times, be-tide, 
be-tpeak. It is sometimes redundant ; as in be-gird, be-deck, be-loved, 

3^. Fob, in composition, seems to signify from : it is found in the 
irregular verbs f or Jtear,for'bid,for'get,formgive,for'Sake, for-twear. 

4. Fori, prefixed to verbs, signifies beforo ; as mf ore-know, fore'teli : 
prefixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies anterior; as in frre- 
tide, fore-part, 

5. Half, signifying one of two iqual parts, is much used in compo- 
sition; and, often, merely to denote imperfection: as, half-sighted, 
seeing imperfectly. 

6. Mis signifies wrong; as in mu-£2a, mis-place, 

7. Over, denotes superiority or excess : as in over-power, over-strain* 
over-large, 

8. Out, prefixed to verbs, generally denotes excess ; as in out-do, 
out-leap, 

9. SxLF signifies one*s own person, or beUn^ing to one*s oion person. 
It is much used in composition ; as in self-Une, self-abuse, self-willed,, 
self -accusing* 

10. Uh denotes negation or contrariety ; as in un-kind, un-load, 

11. Under denotes inferiority;, as in under-value, under-clerk, 

12. Up denotes motion upwards; as in up4ift: sometimes subver- 
sion ; as in up-set, 

13. With signifies against, from, or back ; as in withstand, witJi-hoUl, 
wUh-draw, 

II. LATIN PKEPIXES. 

The primitives to which these are prefixed, are not many of them 
employed separately in English. The final letter of the prefix ad, con,. 
e», in, ob, or sub, is often changed before certain consonants. 

1. A, AB, or ABs, means from, or away ; as, advert r to turn from ; ab- 
duce, to lead from ; abs'tract, to draw away. 

2. Ad, ac, af, al, an, ap, as, at, — to or at : as, ad-vert, to turn to ; 
ae-cede, to yield to ; afflux, a flowing-to ; al-ly, to bind to ; an-nae, to 
link to ; ap-ply, to put to ; assume, to take to ; at-test, to witness to. 

3. Ante, — ^before : as, ante-cedent, going bef(»re ; ante-mundane, be- 
fore the world ; ante-date, to date before. 
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4. CiKCuir, — around or about: as, circum-volve, to roll around. 

5. Con, com, co, eol, — together: as, con-tract, to draw together; 
ctmh-peif to drive together ; eo-eree, to force together; collect, to gather 
together ; con^unctum, a joining together. 

6. Contra, — against : as, eontra-diety to speak against. 

7. Dx,— K>f, from, or down : as, de-iurte, to be a sign of; dc'tract, to 
draw from ; de-pendf to hang down ; de-press, to press down. 

8. Dis, Di, — away or apart : as, dis-pel, to drive away ; dis-seet, to 
cut apart ; di-vert, to turn away. JDi's, before English words, generally 
reverses their meaning ; as, please, displease, 

9. £ or XX, ee, rf, — out : as, e-jeet, to cast out ; ex-tract, to draw out ; 
ee-siaey, ajraising out; efface, to blot out. 

10. Extra .—-beyond: as, €xtnM»^ant, wandering beyond. 

11. In, il, im, ir, — ^in, into, against, or upon: as, in^-spire, to breathe 
in; il-Uide, to draw in by deceit; im-mure, to wall in; ir-ruptian, a 
breaking in ; in-cur, to run into ; in-dict, to declare against ; ui»-puie, 
to charge upon. These syllables, prefixed to nouns or adjectives, ge- 
nerally reverse their meaning ; as, ir-religum, ir-rationaly in-secure, 
in-sane, 

12. Inter, — ^between: as, inter-sperse, to scatter between; inter- 
jeetion, something thrown in between. 

13. Intro, — within : as, iniro-vert, to turn within. 

14. Ob, oc, of, op, — against: as, oth-trude, to thrust agiunst; oe-eur, 
to run against ; rf-jfer, to bring against ; op-pose, to place against ; ob- 
ject, cast against. 

15. Pkr, — through or by : as, per^vade, to go through ; per-chawe, 
by chance ; per-eeru, by the hundred. 

16. Post, — after : as, post^pons, to place after. 

17. Pr^, or pre, — ^before: as, pre-sume, to take before; pre-posltion, 
a pladi^ before, or something placed before. 

18. Pro, — for, forth, or forwards : as, pro-vide, to take care for ; pro- 
duce, to bring forth ; pro-trude, to thrust forwards. 

19. Prktbr, — ^past or beyond : as, pret«r-tt, gone by ; preter-natural, 
beyond what is naturaL 

20. Rx, — again or back : as, re^view, to view again ; re-pel, to drive 
back. 

21. Rxtro, — ^backwards : as^ retro-cession, a going backwards. 

22. Sx, — aside or apart : as, se-duce, to lead aside ; se-^ede, to go 
apart. 

23. Sxxi,— >half; as ssmt-coion, half a colon; semi-eirele, half a 
circle ; semi'Vowel, half a vowel. 

24. Sub, sup, sur, — under : as, sub'Seribe, to write under ; wp-phf, to 
put under ; sur-reption, a creeping under ; sub^jeet, cast under. 

25. SuBTKR, — beneath : as, subter-fugs, a flying beneath. 

26. SuFXR, — over or above : as, super-fiuous, flowing over ; saper- 
lative, carried over. 

27. Trans, — ^beyond, over, to another state or place : as, tnmf-^ritf, 
to pass beyond or over ; tronf-mtt^ to send to another place ; transform, 
to change to another shape. 
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III. GBEEK PBEPIXES. 

1. A and an, in Greek, denote privation : as, a-jtathy, want of feeling ; 
an-otnfmoWf wanting name ; an-arehy, want of government. 

2. Amphi, — ^both or two : as, amphi-biouSf living in two elements. 

3. Akti, — agunst: as, antUfelnile, against fever; anti'tkesis, a 
placing against ; antuChrist, against Christ. 

4. Afo^— from: 93, apostrophe, a turning from; apo<tacy, a standing 
from. 

5. DiA, — ^through: as, dia-gonal, through the corners; dia-meter, 
the measure through ; dia-phonouSt appearing through, or transparent. 

6. Efi, ep, — upon : as, epi-demic, upon the people ; ep-itaph, upon a 
tombstone ; ep-hemeral, upon a day, or for a day. 

7. HiMx, — half: as, hemisphere^ half a sphere. 

8. Hyfer,—- over : as, hyper-critical, over-critical. 

9. Hypo, — undchr : as, hypostasis^ substance, or that which stands 
under ; hypo-thesis, supposition, or a placing under. 

10. Meta, beyond, over, to another state or place : as, meta-morphose, 
to change to another shape. 

11. Para, — against: as, para-dox, something contrary to common 
opinion. 

12. Peri, — around: as, peri-phery, the circumference, or measure 
round ; peri-phrasis, a round-about way of speaking. 

13. Syn, Sj^m, sj/i,— :together : bb, syji-tax , a. placing together ; sym- 
pathy, a suffering togeUier ; syl-lablet what is taken together. 

IT. FBENCH PBEPIXES. 

1. A is a preposition of very frequent use in French, and generally 
means to: as, a-Dteu, to God ; a-bout, to the end or turn. 

2. De, — of or from : as in de-mure, of manners ; de- liver, to ease from 
or of. 

3. Demi, — ^half: as, demi-man, half a man. 

4. En, em,— in, into, or upon : as, en-chain, to hold in chains ; em- 
brace^ to clasp in the arms ; en-tomb, to put into a tomb ; em-boss, to stud 
upon. Many words are yet wavering between the French and the 
Latin orthography of this prefix ; as, embody or imbody, ensurance or in- 
surance, ensnare or insnare. 

5. SuR,— -upon, over, or after : as, sur-name, a name upon a name ^ 
sur^vey, to look over ; iur-vive, to live after, to over-live, to out-live. 
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CHAP. II.-^F STYLE. 

Style is the particular manner in which a person expresses his con- 
ceptions by means of language. It is different from mere words, and is 
not to be regulated altogether by rules of construction. It always has 
some relation to the author's peculiar manner of thinking ; and, being 
that sort of expression which his thoughts most readily assume, some- 
times partakes, not only of what is characteristic of the man, but even 
of national peculiarity. The words which an author employs may be 
proper, and so constructed as to violate no rule of syntax, and yet his 
style may have great faults. 

To designate the general characters of style, such epithets as concise, 
difiuse, — neat, negligent, — nervous, feeble, — simple, affected, — easy, 
stiff, — ^perspicuous, obscure,— elegant, florid, — are employed. A con- 
siderable diversity of style mav be found in compositions all equally 
excellent in their kind. And, mdeed, different subjects, as well as the 
different endowments by which genius is distinguished, require this 
diversity. But, in forming his style, the learner should remember that 
a negligent, feeble, affected, stiff, or obscuYe style, is always faulty ; and 
that perspicuity, ease, simplicity, strength, and neatness, are qualities 
always to be aimed at. 

In order to acquire a good style, the frequent practice of composing 
is indispensably necessary. Without exercise *and diligent attention, 
rules for the attainment of this object will be of no avail. When the 
learner has acquired such a knowledge of grammar as to be in some 
degree qualified for the undertaking, he should devote a stated portion 
of his time to composition. This exercise will bring the powers of his 
mind into requisition, in a way that is well calculated to strengthen them ; 
and he may, by a diligent perusal of the best authors, acquire that taste, 
sentiment, and command of language, which are the essential qualifica- 
tions of a good writer. 

In regard to the qualities which constitute a good style, we can here 
offer no more than a few brief hints. With respect to words and 
phrases, particular attention should be paid to purity , propriety, and 
precision ; and, with respect to sentences, to perspicuity, unity, and 
strength. Under each of these heads, we shall arrange in the form of 
short precepts a few of the most important directions for the formation 
of a good style. 

I. PURITY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words and phrases only as 
belong to the language which we write or speak. 

Precept 1. Avoid the unnecessary use of foreign words or idioms : 
as,Jraicheur, hauteur, delicatesse, poiUesse, noblesse ; he repented himstlf; 
it serves to an excellent purpose. 

Precept 2. Avoid obsolete or antiquated words : as, whilom, erewhiU, 
whoso, albeit, moreover, aforetime, methinks. 
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Precept 3. Avoid strange or unauthorised words : as, fluUeration, 
judgematiealf incumberment, connexity, electerized, martyrized. 

Precept 4. Avoid bombast or affectation of fine writing. It is ridi- 
culous, however serious the subject : as, ** Personifications, however rich 
the depictions, and unconstrained their latitude; analogies, however 
imposing the objects of parallel, and the media of comparison ; can 
never expose the consequences of sin to the extent of fact or the range 
of demonstration." — Anon, 



II. PROPRIETY. 

Propriety of language consists in the selection and right construction 
of such words as the ^t usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them. 

Precept 1. Avoid low and provincial expressions : such as, "Says J; 
thinks I to myse}f; to get into a scrape ; stav here while I return." 

Precept 2. In writing prose, avoid words and phrases that are merely 
poetical : such as, morn, eve, plaint, Ume, amid, oft, steepy ; what tim/e 
the winds arise. 

Precept 3. Avoid technical terms; except where they are necessary 
in treating of a particular art or science. 

Precept 4. Avoid the recurrence of words in different senses, or 
such a repetition of words as denotes paucity of language : as, " His 
own reason might have suggested better reasons" — " Gregory /awmrcd 
the undertaking for no other reason than this ; that the manager, in 
countenance, favoured his friend.'* — ** I want to go and see what he 
wants.** 

Precept 5. Supply words that are wanting : thus, instead of " This 
action increased his former services ;** say, " This action increased the 
merit of his former services." 

Precept 6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions : as, " His 
memory shall be lost on the earth.*' — '* I long since learned to like no- 
thing but what you do." 

Precept 7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions : as, 
" I have observed that the superiority among these coffee-house poli- 
ticians proceeds from an opinion of gallantry and fashion." — " These 
words do not convey even an opaque idea of the author's meaning." 

Precept 8. Observe the natural order of things or events, and do 
not put the effect before the cause ; as, " The scribes taught and stiidied 
the law of Moses." — ** They can neither return to nor leave their houses." 



m. PRECISION. 

Precision consists in avoiding all superfluous words, and adapting the 
expression exactly to the thought, so as to exhibit neither more nor less 
tlian is intended by the author. 

Precept 1. Avoid a useless tautology either of expression or senti- 
ment: as in ".Return again; return back again; converse together; 
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rise up; fall down; enter in; a mutual likeness to each other; the 
latter end; 2ifuui streams ; grateful thajoka ; the last of all ; throughout 
the tohole hook ; whenever 1 go, he always meets me there ; for why ; 
because why ; from hence ; where is he at f in there ; nothing else but 
that ; it is odious and hateful ; his faithfulness and fidelity should be 
rewarded.* 

Precept 2. Observe the exact meaning of words accounted synony- 
mous, and employ those which are the most suitable : as» " A (Uligent 
scholar may acquire knowledge, gain celebrity, obtain rewards, inn 
prizes, and get high honour, though he earn no money." These six 
▼erlra have nearly the same meaning, and yet they cannot well be 
changed. 

IV. PERSPICUITY. 

Perspicuity consists in freedom from obscurity or ambiguity. It is a 
quality so essential in every kind of writing, that for the want of it no 
merit can atone. A^thout this, the richest ornaments of style only 

flimmer through the dark, and puzzle instead of pleasing the reader, 
'erspicuity, being the most important property of language, and an 
exemption from the most embarrassing defects, seems even to rise to a 
degree of positive beauty. We are naturally pleased with a style that 
frees us from all suspense in regard to the meanii^ ; that carries us 
through the subject without embarrassment or confusion; and that 
always flows like a limpid stream, through which we can see to the veiy 
bottom. 

Precept 1. Place adjectives, relative pronouns, participles, adverbs, 
and explanatory phrases, as near as possible to the words to which they 
relate, and in such a situation as the sense requires. The following 
sentences are deficient in perspicuity : " Reverence is the veneration 
paid to superior sanctity, intermixed with a certain degree of awe." 
— " The Romans understood liberty, at least, as well as we.*' — ** Taste 
was never made to cater for vanity.** 

Precept 2. In prose, avoid a poetical collocation of words. 

Precept 3. Avoid faulty ellipses, and repeat all words necessary to 
preserve the sense. The following sentences require the words inserted 
in crotchets : " Restlessness of mind disqualifies us both for the enjoy- 
ment ofpeace, and [for'\ the performance of our duty." — Murray's Key» 
" The Cnristian religion gives a more lovely character of God than any 
[other] religion ever did.*' — Ibid, 



V. UNITY. 

-Unity consists in keeping one object predominant throughout a sen- 
tence or paragraph. Every sentence, whether its parts be few or many, 
reouires strict unity. 

Precept 1. Avoid abruptness and want of connexion. The following 
example lacks the very quality of which it speaks : " But most of all, in 
a single sentence, is required the strictest unity. It may consist of parts. 
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indeed, but these parts must be so closely bound together, as to make 
the impression upon the mind rf one object, not of many," — Murray's 
Grammar, 

Precept 2. Treat different topics in separate paragraphs, and dis- 
tinct sentiments in separate sentences. Error : " The two yolumes are, 
indeed, intimately connected^ and constitute one uniform system of Eng- 
lish grammar." — Murray*8 Preface. 

Precept 3. In the progress of a sentence, do not desert the principal 
subject in favour of adjuncts. Error : *' To substantives belong gender, 
number, and case ; and they are all of the third person when spoken rf, 
and of the second when spt^en to.** — Murray^s Grammar, 

Precept 4. Do not introduce parentheses, except when, a lively 
remark may be thrown in without diverting the mind too long from the 
principal subject. 

VI. STRENGTH. 

Strength consists in giving to the several words and members of a 
sentence, such an arrangement as shall bring out the sense to the best 
advantage, and present every idea in its due importance. A concise 
style is the most favourable to strength. 

Precept 1. Place the most important words in the situation in which 
they will make the strongest impression. 

Precept 2. A weaker assertion should not follow a stronger ; and 
when the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the 
concluding one. 

Precept 3. When things are to be compared or contrasted, their 
resemblance or opposition will be rendered more striking if some re- 
semblance in the language and construction be preserved. 

Precept 4. It is, in general, ungraceful to end a sentence with an 
adverb, a preposition, or any inconsiderable word or phrase, which may 
either be earlier introduced or altogether omitted. 
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CHAP. III. 
OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

Obs. 1. — The Names of the letters are mostly framed with reference 
to their powers. Yet there is no letter of wluch the name is always 
identical with its power ; for A, E, I, 0, and U, are the only letters 
which can name themselves, and all these have other sounds than those 
which their names express. Letters, like all other things, must be 
learned and spoken of by their names, nor can they be spoken ot other- 
wise ; yet, as the simple characters are better known and more easily 
exhibited than their written names, the former are often substituted for 
the latter, and are read as the words for which they are assumed. 
Hence the orthography of these words has hitherto been left too much 
to mere fancy or caprice ; so that many who think themselyes well edu- 
cated, would be puizled to name on paper these simple elements of all 
learning. 

Obs. 2. — The names of the letters are words of a yery peculiar kincl; 
being nouns that are at once both proper and common. For, in respect 
to rank, character, and design, each letter is a thing strictly individual 
and identical ; yet, in another respect, it is a comprehensive sort, em- 
bracing individuals both various and numberless. The name of a letter, 
therefore, should always be written with a capital, as a proper noun ; 
and should form the plural regularly, as an ordinary appellative. Thus : 
A, aes; Bee, Bees; Cee, Cees; Dee, Dees; E, Ees; Eff, Effs; Gee, 
Qees ; AitcK Aitches ; I, les ; Jay, Jays ; Kay, Kays ; EU, EUs ; Em, 
Ems ; Ett, Ens ; 0, Oes ; Pee, Pees ; Kue, Kues ; Ar, Ars ; Ess, Esses ; 
Tee, Tees; U, lies; Vee, Vees; Double-u, Double-ties; Ex, Exes; Wy, 
Wies ; Zed, Zeds. 

Obs. 3. — The terms long and short, which are often used to denote 
certain vowel sounds, being also used with a different import, to dis- 
tinguish the quantity of syllables, are frequently misunderstood : for 
which reason we have substituted for them the terms open and close — 
the former, to denote the sound usually given to a vowel when it forms 
or ends an accented syllable ; as, ba, be, bi, bo, bu, by — ^the latter, to 
denote the sound which the vowel commonly takes when closed by a 
consonant ; as, ab, eb, ib, ob, ub. 



The vowel A has four sounds properly its own : 

1. The English, open, or long a; as m fame, favour, efficacious, 

2. The French, close, or short a; as in bat, banner, balance, 

3. The Italian, or middle a; as in far, father, aha, comma, scoria, 
sofa, 

4. The Dutch, or broad a ; as in wall, warm, water. 
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DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH ▲. 

The only proper diphthong in which a is put first, is the word ay, 
meaning yes ; in which a has its middle sound, and y that of open e. 

AOf when pronounced as an improper diphthong, takes the sound of 
close a; as in Balaam, Canaan^ Isaac. 

JE, a Latin improper diphthong, generally has the sound of ofpen e ; 
as in Ciesaff paan ; stometimes that of close e ; as in aphieresis, diaresis, 
et OEtera. ^' 

Ai, an improper diphthong, generally has the'sound of open a ; as in 
tNxi/, miU vain, 

Au, an improper diphthong, is generally sounded like broad a; as in 
cause, caught. Gauge is pronounced gage. 

Aw, an improper diphthong, is always sounded like broad a; as m 
draw, drawn, drawL 

Ay, an improper diphthong, like ai, has the sound of open a; as in 
day, pay, delay. 

TBIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH A. 

Awe is sounded au, like broad a. Aye, an adverb signifying always, 
has the sound of open a only* 

B 

The consonant B has but one sound : as in boy, robber, cub, 
B is silent before t or after m in the same syllable ; as in debt, debtor, 
dumb, lan^. It is heard in subtile, fine, but not in subtle, cunning. 



The consonant C has two sounds ; the one hard like that of k, the 
other soft, or rather hissing, like that of s, 

C before a, o, u, I, r, t, or when it ends a syllable, is generally hard 
like k; asm can, come, curb, clay, crab, act, action, accent, flaccid. 

C before e, i, or y, is always soft like s; as in cent, civil, decency, 
acid. 

In a few words c takes the flat sound of s, like that of s; as in 
sacrifice, 

C before ea, ia, ie, io, or eon, when the accent precedes, sounds like 
sh ; as in ocean, special, granous, cetaceous. 

C is silent in czar, czarina, victuals, indict, tnuseUt corpuscle. 

Ch is generally sounded like tch : as in church, chance, child. But in 
some words derived from the learned languages, it has the sound of k ; 
as in character, scheme, catechise, chorus, patriarch. Ch, in words de- 
rived from the French, takes the sound of sh ; as in chaise, machine. 

Arch before a vowel is sometimes pronounced ark ; as in archangel, 
archipelago : before a consonant, it is pronounced arteh ; as in arch' 
bishop, archduke. 

Ch is silent in schedule, schism, yacht, drachm. 
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D 



The general sound of the consonant D, is beard in dog, eddy, did, 
D, in the termination ed, preceded by a sharp consonant, takes the 
sound oft, when the e is suppressed : as in faced, stuffed, cracked. 

E 

The Towel E has three sounds properly its own : 

1. The open or long ; as in me, mere, menial, melodious, 

2. The close or short ; as in men, merry, ebony, 

3. The obscure ; as in open, garden, shovel, able. This third sound is 
scarcely perceptible, and is barely sufficient to articulate the consonant 
and form a syllable. 

E final is mute, and belongs to the syllable formed by the preceding 
vowel or diphthong ; as in age, eve, ice, ore. Except — 1. tn the words, 
he, he, me, we, she, and the, in which it has the open sound. 2. In 
Greek and Latin words, in which it has its open sound, and forms a 
distinct syllable; as in Penelope, Panphai, Cyaneg, Gargaphig, Arsinoi, 
apo^ophe, catastrophe, iimile, extempore, epitome, 3. In the terminations 
ere, gre, tre, in which it has the sound of close u ; as in acre, meagre, 
centre. 

Mute e after a single consonant, generally preserves the open or long 
sound of the preceding vowel ; as in cane, nere, pine, &me, tune, thyme : 
except in syllables unaccented ; as the last o{ genuine; and in a few 
monosyllables ; as, are, were, gone, one, done, give, live, shove, love, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH E. 

£ before another vowel, in general, either forms with it an improper 
diphthong, or else belongs to a separate syllable. 

Ea an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open «; as in ear, fear, 
tea: frequently, like close e; as in earl, head, health: sometimes like 
open a; as in steak, bear, forswear: rarely, like middle a; as in heart , 
hearken, 

Ee, an improper diphthong, has the sounds of open e; as in eel, sheep, 

£{, an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open a; as in rei^^, 
vetZ; frequently like open e; as in deceit, either, seize: sometimes, \fke 
open i; as in height, sleight : rarely, like clme e; as in heifer, nonpareil, 

Eo, an improper diphthong, in people sounds like open e ; in feoff, 
leopard, jeopardy, like close e ; In yeoman like open o ; in George, georgic, 
like close o; in dungeon, puncheon, sturgeon, &c. like close u, 

Eu and ew have the diphthongal sound of open u ; as in feud, deuce ; 
jew, dew, few, new. These diphthongs, when initial, sound like yu. 
Nouns beginning with this sound, require the article a, and not an, be- 
fore them ; as A European, a ewer. After r or r^, eu and ew are com- 
monly sounded like oo; as in drew, grew, screw, rheumatism. 

In sew, ew sounds like open o. Shew is properly spelled as it is pro- 
nounced, show. 
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Ey, accented, has the sound of open a; as in bey, prey, survey: un- 
accented, it has the sound of open e; as in dLley, ra^tey, moMy, Key 
and Uy are pronounced, hee, lee, 

TBIPHTHONOS BEOINKnTG WITH E. 

Eau, a French triphthong, sounds like open o; as in heau, flambeau, 
portmanteau, bureau: except in beauty and its compounds, in which it 
is pronounced like open «. 

Eou is a comhination of vowels sometimes heard in one syllable, es- 
pecially after earg; as in erta-ta-eeous, gor-geous. 

Ewe is a triphthong having the sound ofyu. 

Eye is an improper triphthong, pronounced like open t. 

F 

The consonant F has one unvaried sound, which is heard in fan, 
effort, tiaffm 

G 

The consonant G has two sounds ; the one hard, guttural, and pecu- 
liar to this letter: the other toft, like that of j. 

G before a, o, u, I, r, or at the end of a word, is hard ; as in game, 
gone, guU, glory, grace, log, bog. 

G before e, i, or y, is soft ; as in gem, ginger, elegy. Except — 1. In 
get, give, gewgaw, finger, and a few other words. 2. When a syllable 
is added to a word ending in ^ : as, long, longer ; fig, foggy, 

G is silent before m or n m the same syllable ; as in phlegm, apO' 
thegm, gnaw, rettgn. 

G when silent, usually lengthens the preceding vowel ; as in resign, 
impugn, 

Gh at the beginning of a word has the sound of g hard ; as in ghost, 
ghostly, ghastly : in ouer situations, it is generally silent ; as in high, 
mighty, plough, bough, through. 

Gh final sometimes sounds like/; as in kutgh, rough, tough : and 
sometimes like g hard ; as in burgh, 

H 

The sound of the consonant H (though articulate and audible when 
properly uttered), is little more than an aspirate breathing. It is heard 
m nat, hit, hot, '■tct, adhere, 

H at the beginning of words is always sounded ; except in heir, herb, 
honest, honour, hospital, hostler, hour, humble, hiAiour, and their com- 
pounds. 

H after r, is always silent ; as, rheum, rhetoric, 

H final, preceded by a vowel in the same syllable, is always silent ; as 
in ah, Sarah, Nineveh. 

I 

The vowel I has three sounds properly its own : 
1. The open or long; as in life, fine, time, find, bind, child, pint. 

R 
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This is a diphthongal sound, and is equivalent to the sound of middle 
a and that of open t quickly united. 

2. The dose or short ; as in ink^ thvnk, Mdmg, 

3. The feeble ; as in diveti, doctrinal, dwernty. This sound is equiva- 
lent to that of optn e uttered feebly. I generally has this sound ^en it 
occurs at the end of an unaccented syllable, m some words (princi- 
pally from other modem languages), t has the full sound of open e, 
under the accent ; as in Porto RicOy machine, maganiu, antique. 

Accented t followed by a vowel, has its open sound ; and the vowels 
belong to separate syllables ; as in pUant, diet, utiety, vUdet^ ptout. 

Unaccented t followed by a vowel, has its feeble sound ; as in- ex- 
patiate, obedient, various, ab^imiout. 

DIPHTHOKGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

J, in the situation last described, readily coalesces with the vowel 
which follows, and is often sunk into the same syllable, forming a proper 
diphthong ; as in fiutian, quotient, question* The terminations eion, sum, 
and tion, are generally pronounced fftim; eious and tious are pronounced 
thus, 

le is commonly an improper diphthong. It final has the sound of 
open i; as in die, lie, pie, tie, le medieu generally has the sound of 
open e ; as in grief, thief, grenadier. In fnend and its compounds, it 
takes the sound of close e. 

TBIFHTHONOS BEGINNING WITH I. 

The triphthongs ten and iew sound like open u; as in Ueu, adieu, view, 
review. 

The three vowels iou, in the termination ious, often fall into one syl- 
lable and form a triphthong. After e, g, t, or s, these vowels should 
coalesce ; as in gra-eious, rC'-li-gious, vex-a-tious, ob-nox-ious, and about 
two hundred oUier words. After the other consonants, let them form 
two syllables (except when there is a synseresis in poetry); as in 
dn^fi-ous, o-iit-ouf, va-ruous, en^vi-ous. 



The consonant / always has the sound of soft g; as in joy, jewel : 
except in hallelujah — ^better written as it is pronounced, halleluiah. 

K 

The consonant IT hfs the sound of e hard, and occurs where c would 
have its soft sound ; as in heep, kind, smoky. 

K before fi is silent ; as in knave, know, fawekls. It is never doubled, 
except in the name Habakkuk. C before it, doubles the sound, and 
shortens the preceding vowel ; as in eoehle, wicfced. 

L 

The consonant L has a soft liquid sound ; as in line, lUy, roU, follow. 
L is sometimes silent ; as in alms, calf, chalk, could, would, should. 
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M 

The consonant M bas but one sound; as in map, murmur, mariimon. 
It is never silent. Comptroller is pronounced controller, 

N 

Tbe consonant N bas two sounds: the pure; as in nun, banner, 
cannon : and tbe ringing sound of ng ; as in think, mangle, conquer, con- 
greu, singing, twinkling. The latter sound should ^ carefully pre- 
served in all words ending in ing, and in such others as require it. 

N final, preceded by m, is silent ; as in hymn, solemn. 

o 

Tbe vowel bas three sounds properly its own : 

1. The open or long ; as in no, note, opiate, opacity, domain, 

2. Tbe Close or short ; as in not, nor, torrid, dollar, 

3. The slender ; as in prove, move, who, to, do, tomb. 

O in many words sounds like cbse u; as in love, son, come, nothing, 
dost, attorney. In the termination on immediately after the accent, o is 
often sunk into a sound scarcely perceptible, like that of obscure e; as in 
mason, person. One is pronounced wun ; and once, wunce, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH 0. 

Oa, an improper diphthong, bas tbe sound of open o; as in boat, coal, 
roach: except in broctd and groat, which have the sound of broad a. 

Oe, an improper diphthong, when final, bas tbe sound of open o ; as 
in doe, foe, throe : except in canoe, shoe, pronounced canoo, shoo, CE, a 
Latin diphthong, generally sounds like open e; as in AntcBci: some^ 
times like close e; as in faOid, 

Oi is generally a proper diphthong, uniting the sound of close o or 
broad a and that of open e ; as in boU, coil, soil, rejoice. But tbe vowels 
sometimes belons to separate syllables; as in stoic. Oi unaccented 
sometimes bas ue sound of close t; as in avoirdupois, connoisseur, 
tortoise. 

00. an improper diphthong, generally has the slender sound of o ; as 
in too, fool, room. It bas a shorter sound in foot, good, wood, stood, wool; 
that of close u in blood and flood ; and that of i^jten o in dxtor and floor, 

Ou is generally a proper diphthong, uniting the sound of close o and 
that of u soundea as slender o or oo; as in bound, found, sound, ounce, 
Oa is sdso an improper diphthong ; and, as such, it has six sounds ; 

1. That of dote u; as in rough, tough, young, flourish. 

2. That of 6road a; as in oughi, bought, thmight. 

3. That of open o ; as in court, dou^,four, though, 

4. That of e^e o ; only in cough, trough. 

5. That of slender o or oo; as in soup, you, through. 

6. That of 00 shortened ; only in would, could, s^umld. 

Ow generally sounds like the proper diphthong ou; as in brown, 
dowry, now, shower : but it often bas tbe sound of open o; as in ^cnow, 
show, stow, 

Oy is sounded like oi; as in joy, toy. 
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TBIPHTHOKGS BEGINNING WITH O. 

CEtt 18 a French triphthong, occurring in the word iiuiiMBuor«, wlndi 
is pronounced in English man-oih'Vur. Owe is an improper triphthong, 
IB which the o only is heard, and with its long open sound. 



The consonant P has hut one sound ; which is heard in pen, sup, 
iupper. It is sometimes silent ; as in ptalm, receipt, eorpt, 

Ph generally sounds like/; as in philosophy, la. Stephen and nephew, 
ph has the sound of v. The h after p is silent in diphthong, triphthong, 
naphtha, ophthalmic ; and both the p and the h are silent in apophthegm, 
phthint, phthineal. From the last three words, ph is sometimes dropped. 

Q 

The consonant Q has the sound of k, ahd is always followed by the 
▼owel u, which, in words purely English, is sounded like w: as in fuem, 
quarter, requett. In some words of French origin, the « is silent : as in 
coquet, liqwr, burlaque, 

R 

The consonant JR, at the beginning of words, has a rough sound ; as 
in rote, roam: in other situations, a smoother one ; as in proud, harrow, 
barber, 

S 

The consonant 5 has a sharp, hissing sound; as in sad, aster, thus - 
and a flat sound, like that of s ; as in rose, disnuil, 

S, at the beginning of words, or after any of the sharp consonants, is 
always sharp ; as in se0, steps, cliffs, sits, stocks, smiths. 

S, after any of the flat mutes, or at the end of words when not pre- 
ceded by a sharp consonant, is generally flat ; as in eyes, trees, beds, bagt, 
calves, Ss is generally sharp. 

S, in the termination tt'oit, takes the sound of sh, after a consonant; as 
in aspersion, session : and that of xh, after a vowel ; as in invasion, 

S is silent in isle, island, aisle, demesne, viscount. 



The general sound of the consonant T is heard in time, letter, set. 

The general sound of t after the accent, when followed by t and an- 
other vowel, is that of sh ; as in creation, patient, cautious, 

T is sometimes silent ; as in often, rustle, whutU, 

Th represents an elementary sound. It is either sharp ; as in tlung, 
ethical, thinketh t or flat, as in this, whither, thither, 

Th initial is sharp; as in thank: except in than, that, the, thee, their, 
them, then, thence, there, these, they, tlune, this, thither, those, thou, thus, 
thy, and their compounds. 

Th final is also sharp ; as in south: except in beneath, booth, with,tLr,d 
several verbs in th, which are frequently written with final c; as soothe. 
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Th tnedial is sharp when preceded or followed by a consonant ; as in 
swarthy, athwart : except in brethrCHt burthen, fartlir, farthing, murther, 
northern, worthy, 

Th between two vowels is generally flat in words porely English ; as 
in gather, neUher, whither : and, sharp in words from the learned Ian- 
giijtf es ; as in atheist, ether, method. 

3%, in Thames, Thomas, thyme, asthma, phthine, and their compounds, 
is pronounced like t, 

U 

The vowel U has three sounds properly its own : 

1. The open, long, or diphthongal ; as in tube, cubic. Juvenile. 

2. The Close or short; as in tub, biater, justice, 

3. The middle ; as in pull, jmlpit, artful, 

U forming a syllable by itself, is nearly equivalent in sound to you, 
and requires the article a, and not an, before it ; as, a utuon. 

Bury and busy are pronounced berry, bisxy, Theur compounds are 
similar. , 

After r or rh, open u, and the diphthouffs im and ui, take the sound 
of 00 ; as in rude, rhubarb, rue, rueful, fnat, fruitful, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNnrO WITH V, 

U, in the proper diphthongs tio, ne, ui, uo, uy, has the sound of w or 
oofedtle; as in persuade, query, quell, quiet, languid, ftiote. 

Ua, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of middle a; as in 
guard, guardian: 2, of close a; as in guarantee, 

Ue, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open u; as in blue, 
ensue^ ague : 2. of close e; as in guest: 3. of obseure e; as in league, 

Ui,tak improper diphdiong, has the sound — 1. ofopmt; as guide, 
guile : 2. of close i ; as in conduit, circuit : 3. of open u ; as in /nice, suit, 

Uy, an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of open y ; as in buy: 
2, of feeble y, or open e feeble ; as in plaguy, 

TBIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH V, 

Uai is pronounced like way ; as in gum-a-cum, quail, quaint, 
Uaw is sounded like wa in water ; as in squaw, a female Indian. 
Uea and uee are sounded wee ; as in queasy, queer, squeeze, 
Uoi and uoy are sounded woi; as in quoit, buoy. 



The consonant V always has a sound like that of/ flattened; as in 
love, vulture. It is never silent. 

W 

If , as a consonant, has the sound heard in wine, win, being a sound 
less vocal than that of oo, and depending more upon the lips. 

W before h is pronounced as if it followed the ^ ; as in what, when. 
Before r it is always silent; as in wrath, wrench: so in whole, whoop, 
sword, answer, two. 
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W is never used alone as a vowel ; except in some Welsh names, in 
which it is equivalent to oo ; as in Ctrat (kithi^. In a diphthong, when 
heard, it has tne power of u ; as in brow : but it is frequently silent ; as 
inflow, mow, &c. 

W, when sounded before vowels, being reckoned a eontonant, we have 
no diphthongs or triphthongs beginning with this letter. 



The consonant X has a tkarp sound, like fci ; as in or. and tiflat one, 
like ^ ; as in example. 

X is sharp when it ends an accented syllable; as in esit,exeMenee .- 
or when it precedes an accented syllable beginning with a consonant ; 
as in expound, expunge, 

X unaccented is generally flat when the next syllable begins with a 
vowel ; as in exitt, exotic, 

X initial, in Greek proper names, has the sound of s ; as in Xanihut, 
Xantippe, Xenophon, Xerxes, 

Y 

y, as a consonant, has the sound heard in yard, youth ; being rather 
less vocal than the feeble sound of t or y, and serving merely to modify 
that of a succeeding vowel, with which it is quickly united. 

y, as a vowel, has the same sounds as t : 

1. The open or long ; as in cry, thyme, cycle. 

2. The close or short ; as in system, symptom, cynic. 

3. The feeble (like open efeHds) ; as m eynuir, cycloidal, m/srcy. 
The vowels i and y have, in general, exaotlythe same sound under 

nmUar circumstances; and, in forming derivatives, the one is often 
changed for the other : as in city, cities ; tie, tying ; easy, easily. 

Y, before a vowel heard in the same syllable, is reckoned Si consonant; 
we have, therefore, no diphthongs or triphthongs commencing with this 
letter. 

Z 

The consonant Z always has the sound of sflat ; as in breeze, zenith. 
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